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GM Military Discount and most current incentives, 
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2012 CHEVROLET CAMARO 
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USAA Private Offer? -$ 750.00 
GM is a proud sponsor of: Price You Pay $26,356.19 
- Your Discount $ 1498.81 
CELL PHONES i — You can also combine your discount with most current incentives, 
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What's new in 2012 


by the Pentagon, the Veterans Affairs Depart- 
ment and Congress. 


NEW > Appearing prominently through 


‘he Handbook for Military Life is your 
one-stop resource for information on 
the wide variety of pay and benefits 


programs offered to service members, out the handbook are 81 flags noting 


retirees and their families. 


The handbook is a living document, updated 
each year with the latest changes approved 


PAY & BENEFITS updates the most impor- 
tant compensation issues for service 
members, none more so than the annual 
Military pay raise. The 1.6 percent pay 
Taise for 2012 was the second-smallest 
Military raise since 1962, although it kept 
pace with average wage growth in the 
civilian world — a reflection of astill 
sluggish economy. In early 2012, Presi- 
dent Obama proposed a 1.7 percent mili- 
tary raise for 2013. In addition to updating 
all important pay and allowance rates, this 
chapter details other new compensation 
changes, such as the addition of a Roth op- 
ton to the federal Thrift Savings Plan, 
which may be particulary appealing to 
military personnel; a new catastrophic in- 
Jury pay for severely wounded or injured 
troops called Special Compensation for 
Assistance with Activities of Daily Living: 
and a big change in the way imminent dan- 
ger pay is administered for troops who are 
forward-deployed in hazardous areas. 


SUPPORT SERVICES has added informa- 
tion on the White House's “Joining 
Forces” initiative, spearheaded by first 
lady Michelle Obama and Dr. Jill Biden, 
wife of vice president Joe Biden, which 
has a goal of encouraging Americans in 
civilian communities across the nation to 
support military families. Also detailed 
are ongoing changes in the fee structure 
for or-base military child care; a relatively 
new program called Military Kids Con- 
nect, a website to help children with de- 
ployed parents connect with peers who 
are going through a similar experience, 
and updated information on a new initia- 
tive called the Military Spouse Employ- 
ment Partnership. 


EDUCATION includes a new section on the 
Department of Defense Education Activi- 
ty’s “virtual high schoo!” to help students 
with courses they need to graduate. There 
is also important information detailing a 
new policy that affects all VA education 
programs, including all versions of the GI 
Bill: the end of payments known as “break 
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For a complete list of every 
link in this handbook, visit 
www.mnilitarytimes.com/handbook 


pay” or “interval pay” between terms and 
semesters. Also included are significant 
changes to the Post-9/11 GI Bill that were 
made in two phases in August and Octo- 
ber of 2011. These changes affect tuition 
rates and several allowances. 


HEALTH CARE has details of Pentagon pro- 
posals to significantly increase a variety of 
Tricare fees, mainly for retirees, as part of 
the 2013 defense budget request. The pro- 
posals, which were still pending at press 
time, call for increases in Tricare enroll- 
ment fees for working-age retirees under 
65, new enrollment fees for Tricare for Life 
for Medicare-eligible retirees and increases 
in pharmacy co-pays for all beneficiaries 
except active-duty members. This section 
also includes an update on the Tricare den- 
tal program for active-duty and reserve- 
component members and their families. 


HOUSING has updates on the services’ 
long-term, ongoing efforts to overhaul 
barracks and dorms for single service 
members, including new construction 
standards. Information has been added 
about the policy for allowing surviving 
spouses and children of service members 
who die on active duty to remain in mili- 
tary farnily housing for a specified time. 
There is also an update on where the De- 
fense Department stands with its priva- 
tized housing initiatives, Finally, there is 
a completely updated section on the fed- 
eral Homeowners Assistance Program, 
designed to help certain service mem- 
bers who were forced to move on reas- 
signment orders and either could not 
sell, or lost money on, their homes in the 
recent housing market downturn. 


information that is new or has 
changed since the last edition was published. 
Here are the highlights: 


RECREATION has an updated and 
revamped section on space-available 
travel on military aircraft, a low-cost 
option for eligible travelers who can 
afford to be flexible with their itineraries, 
Also in this section are details on a rela. 
tively new initiative, the YMCA Outreach 
program. The Armed Services YMCA 
contracts with the Defense Department 
to offer free YMCA memberships at local 
participating facilities to families of 
deployed National Guard and reserve 
members and active-duty members 
assigned to independent duty stations 
that are not near military installations. 


MOVING has a new section explaining the 
Defense Department’s overhauled sys- 
tem for arranging your own permanent 
change-of-station move. Formerly known 
as DITY (“Do it Yourself”) moves, they 
are now called Personally Procured 
Moves. Also detailed in this chapter is 
the broader “move.mil” program for PCS 
moves, including the “Plan My Move” 
website, a customizable calendar tool 
with all the important moving tasks for 
organizing a successful military move. 
Several travel and transportation al- 
lowances also are updated. 


RETIREMENT updates the Defense 
Department's plans to use a variety 

of “early out” tools to accomplish an 
active-duty drawdown of more than 
120,000 personnel over the next few 
years. One of those tools is early retire- 
ment, which will be offered to some 
troops with as little as 15 years of serv- 
ice. Also in this chapter are details on 
the return of the annual cost-of-living 
adjustment for retirees after an unprece- 
dented two-year hiatus, 


Our goal is to make the annual Guide to Military 
Benefits as useful and informative as possible, if there 
are issues nol covered that you would like to see 
addressed, or if you have ideas for improving this pub- 
lication, send your suggestions to Chuck Vinch at 
cvinch@militarytimes,com. 
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| just found out that every branch of service 
is eligible to get low rates, great Service, 
and $20 in ATM fee rebates. 


Thanks, Navy Federal! 

For over 75 years, we've been providing Low auto loan rates | 
quality products and services for our PNR eae as | 
members—not because it's the | 

popular thing to do, but because | 

it’s the right thing to do. 


Nationally recognized credit cards 


Free Active Duty Checking®? 
with no monthly service fees 


Up to $20 in ATM fee rebates 


ARMY 

MARINE CORPS 50,000 free ATMs in our CO-OP 
NAVY and MoneyPass® networks— 
AIR FORCE in addition to others 
DoD Free Mobile Banking? | 


NAVY ® Free Web Bill Pay | 
FEDERAL | | 
Credit Union | 


navyfederal.org | 
1.888.842.6328 Join at one of over 200 branches worldwide. 


Federally Insured by NCUA, ‘520 ars tc bats ony avaaba wth Actho Duty Checking Rebates avaiable at ATM in tho Visa/PLUS® System Network. To quay 
for this account, mombor must bo active duty, rallred, or rosorve nulitary and must sign up for an Active Duty Checking account with Direct Deposit ($500 minimum) within 90 days of account 
oponing, Mosaago and data rates may apply. © 2012 Navy Fedoral NFCU 10761-J5 (2-12) 


Military pay, in its most general sense, 
consists of hundreds of pays, allowances, 
bonuses and incentives, and these can 
change over the course of a career. But 
almost everyone receives three types from 
start to finish. They are: 

@ Basic pay. 

@ Basic Allowance for Housing. 

@ Basic Allowance for Subsistence. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


BASIC PAY 

Basic pay, which is taxable, makes 
up the largest portion of most service 
members’ paychecks. 

Basic pay is determined by rank and 
length of service, and is set in law in a pay 
table. All service members get at least one 
raise each year that is approved by Con- 
gress. Service members also get automatic 
raises when they are promoted to a higher 
rank, as well as longevity raises for time in 
service within one rank. Longevity raises 
generally are given every two years. 

In 2012, all service members received a 
pay raise of 1.6 percent effective Jan. 1, 
which kept pace with average wage 
esse growth in the private sec- 
tor. Under that raise, basic 
pay starts at $1,378.80 a 


© month for enlisted people in paygrade E-1 
i with less than four months of service. Pay 
| theoretically tops out at $19,240.20 per 


month for four-star officers with 38 or 


| more years of service. But by law, officer 


pay is limited to Level II of the federal Ex- 
ecutive Schedule, which sets pay rates for 
various government officials. In 2012, that 
cap limits maximum monthly military pay 
to $14,975.10. 
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Annual pay raises for all ranks, which 
apply to basic pay and drill pay, are 
designed to keep pace with overall wage 
growth in the private sector. By law, the 
minimum raise must match the annual 
change in the Employment Cost Index, 

a Labor Department measurement of 
private-sector wage growth. But Congress 
can, and frequently has, increased the size 
of the annual military pay raise. 

In February, President Obama unveiled 
his initial defense budget proposal for 
sey 2018, which includes a 
proposed 1.7 percent raise, 
be = effective Jan. 1, 2013, Like 
the 2012 raise, this would match average 
wage growth in the private sector. 

For the current basic pay chart, visit 
www.tmilitarytimes.com/money and click 
on “Pay Charts.” 


BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR HOUSING 

Basic Allowance for Housing is the mod- 
em version of a military program dating 
from 1878 under which service members 
are provided government quarters or a cash 
substitute when quarters are unavailable. 
As with most other forms of military pay, 
BAH, which is not taxable, increases with 
rank and varies according to location and 
whether a person has dependents. 

On Jan. 1, 2012, BAH rates increased by 
an average of 2 percent, although larger 
haa =m rate changes — both 

NE increases and decreases 

a — took effect for specific 
paygrades and locations, depending on 
local rental costs. 

However, under a policy called “individ- 
ual rate protection,” service members who 
arrive at a duty station and begin receiving 
BAH at the current rate will continue to get 


y 


CPL. REECE LODDER/MARINE CORPS 


ne Lance Cpls. Ryan Snyder and Day; 
Tarabast provide security in Helmand id 
province, Afghanistan, in February. Military 
personnel serving in Afghanistan have eanieg 
combat-zone tax exemptions since 200], 


at least that much for as long as they 
remain at that location, even if rental 
housing costs — and BAH rates — decling 
in subsequent years. Only service Membery 
arriving at that location after the Jan. Tate 
adjustment would get the lower BAH rates 
on the assumption that they could find 
suitable housing at a lower cost. 

On the other hand, if BAH rates rise 
inalocation, everyone at that location gets 
the higher rates. In other words, once a 
member arrives at a particular location anq 
begins receiving BAH, his allowance rate 
can never go down — it can only go up, as 
long as he remains assigned to that location, 

BAH rates theoretically cover 100 percent 
of average rental costs in every location. 
The operative word is average. Service 
members still may pay some costs out of 
pocket if they want more housing than the 
Defense Department deems adequate for 
someone of their rank and family status, 

Under these standards, BAH rates 
for most enlisted personnel are based on 
surveys of rental costs for various 
configurations of apartments, duplexes 
and town houses. Only E-9s, the highest 
enlisted paygrade, receive BAH based on 
the cost of renting detached single-family 
houses. 

Junior officers also are assumed to be 
living in town houses or apartments, and 
their BAH rates are set accordingly. 

This means that junior officers or enlist- 
ed members in grades E-8 and below who 
want a single-family house likely will have 
to pay part of the cost out of pocket. 

The housing standards that the Defense 
Department assigns to each paygrade as 
the basis for calculating BAH rates have 
come under criticism in recent years for 
being out of step with the expectations of 
today’s force. 

BAH rates are set for more than 370 
locations based on surveys of rental costs 
conducted by Runzheimer International 
under a Defense Department contract. 

Two BAH rates are set for each location: 

With-dependents rate. This is paid to 
personne] with at least one family mem- 
‘ber who meets the official definition of a 
dependent. The allowance does not 
increase for additional family members. 

Without-dependents rate. This rate is for 
single people who have no dependents. 

If a husband and wife are both on active 
duty and have a child, the higher-ranking 
spouse gets BAH at the with-dependents 
rate and the other gets the without- 
dependents rate. In dual-military couples 
without children, the husband and wife 
both get the without-dependents rate. 


— 


For 2012 BAH rates, visit www.military- 
times.com/money; click on “Pay Charts.” 
The link also has charts showing increas- 
es and decreases in BAH rates in both 
percentages and dollars as of Jan. 1, 2012, 
for all paygrades in all locations. 

BAH Reserve Component/Transient. BAH 
RC/T does not vary by location like 
regular BAH, but it does vary by paygrade 
and dependent status. It is paid to mem- 
bers in particular circumstances, such as 
troops in transit from overseas locations 
and reservists on active duty for fewer 
than 30 days — for their annual two-week 
training stint, for example. 

Reservists mobilized for 20 days or 
more qualify for regular BAH. 

Monthly BAH RC/T rates in 2012 range 
from $469.50 for a single E-1 to $1,756.50 
for married O-10s; payments are then 
prorated at 1/30th of those rates for each 

qualifying day. 

BAH differential. Some 

single personnel living on 
base may qualify for this allowance, which 
varies by paygrade and goes to those who 
pay child support. The monthly range is 
$108 to $324.90. To qualify for this payment, 
the amount of child support paid must be 
equal to or greater than the BAH differen- 
tial rate for a member's paygrade. 

Partial BAH. This is paid to personnel who 
live in barracks or bachelor quarters. Rates 
are based on rank and range from $6.90 a 
month for an E-1 to $50.70 for flag officers. 

For current rates for all forms of BAH, 
visit www.militarytimes.con/money and 

click on “Pay Charts.” 


OVERSEAS HOUSING ALLOWANCE 

About 61,000 people living off base at 
hundreds of overseas locations receive 
the Overseas Housing Allowance, which 
is based on rental cost surveys generally 
conducted every six months and then 
adjusted throughout the year whenever 
foreign currency exchange rates fluctu- 
ate up or down by more than 5 percent. 
The Defense Department spends about 
$1.9 billion per year on OHA. 

OHA is a reimbursement allowance with 
three components. The largest component 
covers rent and is based on the amount of a 
member's lease, up to an authorized ceiling 
for a given location. Ceilings are set at a lev- 
el at which 80 percent of service members 
in a given location have their housing costs 
fully reimbursed. 

The second OHA component is a 
“atility/recurring maintenance allowance” 
to defray expenses paid directly to utility 
companies. As with the rental cost ceilings, 
this allowance is set at a level at which 
80 percent of service members are fully 
reimbursed for utilities costs. 

The third OHA component, the Move-In 
Housing Allowance, has three pieces 
of its own: 


Looking for Basic Allowance for Housing rates 
for 2009? Visit www.militarytimes.com/money 
and click on Pay Charts. See the Pentagon's 
Overseas Housing Allowance calculator at 
www.militarytimes.com/handbook 
and click on Overseas Housing 
Allowance calculator 


@ MIHAMiscellaneous is a fixed-rate, 
lump-sum payment that reflects average 
expenditures to make dwellings habitable, 
such as installing supplemental heating 
equipment. 

@ MIHA/Rent is an actual dollar-for- 
dollar payment to cover one-time, nonre- 
fundable rent-related charges customarily 
or legally required in a foreign country, 
such as rental agents’ fees. 

@ MIHA/Security can be paid to cover 
costs for security-related upgrades when 
housing must be modified to minimize 
exposure to terrorist or criminal threats. 

The Defense Department maintains an 
Overseas Housing Allowance calculator 
at www.defensetravel.dod.mil/site/ 
ohaCalc.cfm. 


SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE 

Basic Allowance for Subsistence is a 
nontaxable allowance to defray a portion 
of the cost of service members’ subsis- 
tence, Le., food. The allowance is not 
meant to compensate military personnel 
for the cost of food for family members. 

Rates increase each Jan. 1 in tandem 
with an Agriculture Department index of 
the cost of food. 

BAS rates increased by 7.2 percent in 
2012. The rate for commissioned and war- 
rant officers is $239.96, an increase of al- 
most $17 over 2011. Enlisted members 
who have completed basic training qualify 
for BAS at a rate of $348.44 per month, an 
increase of more than $23 over 2011. 

Personnel in basic training eat in 
government facilities and receive no 
food allowance. 


OTHER ALLOWANCES 


CLOTHING — INITIAL ISSUE 


Officers get a one-time payment of $400 
after commissioning to buy uniforms and 
insignia. 

Enlisted members get an initial-issue 
allowance for uniforms, shoes, boots and 

insignia when they come 

on active duty. Because 

uniform requirements are 
different for each service as well as for 
men and women, payments vary by serv- 
ice and gender. The value of a new serv- 


ice member's initial clothing issue ranges 
from $1,371.22 for a male Coast Guards- 
man to $1,921.22 for a female sailor. 


CLOTHING — REPLACEMENT 

Following the initial issue of uniforms, 
enlisted members receive an annual al- 
lowance to replace worn-out uniform 
items and insignia. 

Basic allowance. This is paid for the first 
three years of service and varies by branch 
and gender. The Air Force's basic clothing 


replacement allowance 
NEW is $230.40 for men and 

$262.80 for women. The 
Ammy pays $309.60 to men and $345.60 to 
women; the Marine Corps pays $410.40 to 
men and $414.00 to women; the Navy pays 
$338.40 to both men and women; and the 
Coast Guard pays $343.99 to men and 
$351.53 to women. 

At the end of their first year of active 
duty, enlisted personnel get only half the 
yearly allowance because it is assumed 
they do not need to replace any clothing 
in their first six months of service. 

Standard allowance. After enlisted 
members finish three years of active duty, 
they begin receiving the standard clothing 

allowance, which is higher 

than the basic allowance. 

Again, rates vary by service 
and gender. The Air Force pays $331.20 to 
men and $374.40 to women; the Army pays 
$440.86 to men and $493.76 to women; the 
Marine Corps pays $583.40 to men and 
$604.80 to women; the Navy pays $482.40 to 
both men and women; and the Coast Guard 
pays $491.42 to men and $502.18 to women. 

Navy special allowances. Navy chief petty 
officers in paygrades E-7 through E-9 have 
different uniform requirements than do 


sailors in paygrades E-6 
NEW >: and below and thus receive 

higher annual clothing 
replacement allowances — $716.40 for men 
and $763.20 for women, on top of their 
standard clothing replacement allowance. 

Reservists. The services replace enlisted 
National Guard and reserve members’ 
worn-out uniforms with new clothing 
items rather than paying an allowance. 
Guard and reserve officers receive an 
initial $400 allowance and can get an 
additional allowance if called to active 
duty for at least 90 days. 

Contact. Military regulations on all 
clothing allowance rates and policies are 
at http://comptroller.defense.gov/fmr/ 
07a/07a_29.pdf. 


COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCE 
ConUS COLA. A cost-of-living allowance 
is paid to military personnel assigned to 
high-cost locations in the continental U.S. 
Payments are based on rank, years of 
service, location and whether the service 
member has dependents. The money is 
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Intended to cover transportation, food, 
clothing and other nonhousing costs in 
areas where those casts exceed the 
National average by more than $ percent. 
For 2012, the taxable allowance is 

Paid in 51 high-cost locations. It is paid 
rr “ye automatically based on 
in CY, the member's military 

ae duty ZIP code. Monthly 
Tates start at $18 for single, junior enlist- 
ed members and can run to $700 for 
Married officers in the most senior 
Paygrades in the costliest location, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

; Overseas COLA. The overseas cost-of- 
living allowance is a supplement to 
regular pay that reflects higher prices 
Overseas for goods and services. The non- 
taxable allowance varies with location, 
Tank and number of family members. 
Rates are reviewed periodically and 
adjusted to reflect fluctuations in costs as 
well as foreign currency exchange rates. 

About 250,000 service members in more 
than 600 locations receive overseas COLA 
at a cost of about $2 billion a year. 

The Defense Department maintains an 
OHA calculator at www.defensetravel.dod 
-mil/site/colaCale.cfm. 


DISLOCATION ALLOWANCE 

Government-paid moves and travel 
allowances often fall short of actual costs 
of permanent change-of-station moves. 
The nontaxable dislocation allowance 
covers some of that extra expense. 
For 2012, the allowance, based on rank 

; and whether a member has 

- dependents, ranges from 
_— $867.98 to $4,351.37. 

For dislocation allowance rates, visit 
www.militarytimes.com/money and click 
on “Pay Charts.” 


FAMILY SEPARATION ALLOWANCE 

Service members assigned or deployed 
to places outside the continental U.S. 
and Alaska where the government will 
not move families face dozens of extra 
expenses, from the cost of minor home 
repairs and yard work to babysitting. 

Family Separation Allowance, a nontax- 
able monthly payment of $250, is provided 
as reimbursement for some of the daily 
expenses incurred when members are 
separated from their families. 

Service members deployed away from 
their families for more than 30 days get 
this allowance. 

Congress approved a change in 
FSA in 2009 for dual-service couples 
with children: Each member is eligible 
for the full $250 monthly payment 
when both are deployed. This includes 
mobilized National Guard and reserve 
couples. To qualify, the couple must 
have resided together before their 
deployments began. 
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PER DIEM 

Per diem is a daily allotment for the cost 
of food and lodging for service members 
on government business or temporary 
duty away from their home station, The 
military also pays per diem for lodging 
and transportation during a permanent 
change-of-station move. 

Lodging costs are reimbursed with a 
Maximum amount set for each area. 

The General Services Administration 
oversees per diem rates for the continental 
U.S, the State Department oversees the 
program for foreign countries; and the 
Defense Department handles per diem for 
US. locations outside the continental U.S., 
such as Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The allowance for the cost of lodging, 
meals and incidental expenses ranges 
from as low as $1 per day in Antarctica 
to $721 per day in Awashima, Japan. In 
the U.S., it generally runs about $100 to 
$300 per day, although some high-cost 
areas have higher rates. 

US. per diem rates are based on food 
and lodging costs gathered each year in 
more than 440 locations. Locations that 
are not specifically listed qualify for a 
standard per diem rate of $123. 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT PROGRAM 

Service members deployed to designat- 
ed combat zones can eam a guaranteed 10 
percent interest rate on their savings un- 
der this little-known program created dur- 
ing the Vietnam War era. 

Contributions are limited to $10,000, so 
the most someone could earn is $500 in 
interest over a six-month deployment or 
$1,000 for a one-year deployment. The 
money must be withdrawn within 90 days 
of returning from the deployment region. 

Interest earned on money in this pro- 
gram is taxable. 


TEMPORARY LODGING 

Temporary lodging allowance. TLA covers 
the cost of temporary housing occupied 
outside the continental U.S. when moving 
to or from an overseas assignment. It 
varies by location and is based on the per 
diem rate set for the service member's 
permanent duty station. 

Temporary lodging expense. TLE is 
intended to cover housing costs for up 
to 10 days at the beginning and end of 
moves in the continental U.S. and for 
up to five days for moves to locations 
outside the continental U.S. The daily 
rate is $290. 

TLE may be paid for up to 30 days 
at the beginning and end of moves — a 
total of 60 days — in certain unusual 
circumstances. These could include 
the aftermath of a major disaster that 
forces the dislocation of some service 
members, or a spike in an installation’s 
population as a result of base closings. 


The services would have to invoke 


@ 
gency rules for the extended TLE » ue 


ay. 
ments to apply. j 
Neither TLA nor TLE is taxed, 
THRIFT SAVINGS PLAN 
The federal Thrift Savings Plan allows 


participants to place a portion of their 
monthly pay into an account similar to g 
private-sector 401(k) investment plan, The 
contributions are pretax dollars and thus 
reduce the amount of income subject to 
tax, and the accounts grow tax-free. 

There is no limit to the percentage of 
income that can be invested in the 

= accounts, but the Internal 

| S| Revenue Service sets a 

- dollar limit for how much 
can be invested each year; in 2012, that 
limit is $17,000. Anyone age 50 or older 
who makes the maximum $17,000 contr. 
bution in 2012 can contribute another 
$5,500 as a “catch-up” payment. 

Members may enroll when they first join 
the military or any time thereafter. 

Unlike traditional military retirement, 
which requires a commitment of at least 
20 years of active duty, money invested in 
the TSP belongs to individual members no 
matter how many years they serve. 

Taxes. Regular TSP contributions are 
taxed when withdrawn from the account. 
Withdrawal before age 594 may incur a 
penalty; however, a TSP account can be 
tolled over into an Individual Retirement 
Account or another employer's retirement 
account, or the money can stay in the TSP 
after a member leaves the military. 

Roth option. At press time, the Federal 
Retirement Thrift Investment Board, 
which oversees TSP, was making final 


preparations to launch a 
NEWS: new Roth option, under 
which contributions are 
deducted from your pay after it’s taxed. 
When you begin making withdrawals later 
in life, you pay no taxes on your contribu- 
tions or on investment growth. Although 
every person's situation is unique, experts 
say the Roth option generally benefits 
people who are in low tax brackets today 
but expect to be in higher tax brackets 
later in life. As such, service members 
could benefit from a Roth option because 
they enjoy a significant array of tax breaks 
while in uniform that keeps them in low tax 
brackets, but likely will be in higher tax 
brackets after they leave service. 
Contact: www.tsp.gov 


TRAVEL 

The government pays for official travel 
on airplanes, trains, cars and ships, but 
with some restrictions, In general, the 
type of transportation used must be the 
least expensive option that is timely and 
appropriate. 

Government travelers May use frequent- 


REAT RATES 


For All Military Members 


¢ Special Military discount on auto insurance 

¢ Emergency Deployment discount 

¢ 24/7 dedicated military service unit for 
Active Duty, Guard, Veterans, Reserve, and 


Retired Military and families. 


¢ Storage Protection plans with reduced 
premium 


° 75 years of service to the Military 
¢ More than 150 local agents 
¢ HomeFront™, a FREE online way to stay 


connected to family and friends, available on 
geico.com 


GEICO. 


geico.com 
1-B800-MILITARY 


(or call your local office) 


Active | Veteran | Guard | Reserve | Retired 


Some discounts, coverages, payment plans, and features are not available in all states or in all GEICO companies. Discount amount varies in some states. One group discount applicable per policy. In 
New York a premium reduction may be available, Coverage is individual. GEICO Is a registered service mark of Government Employees Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 20076; a Berkshire Hathaway 


Inc. subsidiary, GEICO Gecko Image © 1999-2012. © 2012 GEICO 
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flier miles accrued during government travel 
for whatever purposes they desire. 


OTHER PAY 


ADOPTION SUBSIDY 
The military adoption subsidy, a $2,000 
reimbursement per child (with a maximum 
of $5,000 per calendar year for multiple 
adoptions) for certain adoption expenses, is 
available if you use a nonprofit agency or a 
qualifying adoption agency as defined in 
Title 10 of the U.S. Code, Section 1052, and 
the Department of Defense Financial 
Management Regulation Vol. 7C, Chapter 4. 
The subsidy reimburses specific 
adoption costs, including placement 
fees, legal fees and medical expenses. 
It does not reimburse travel expenses. 
Contact: National Military Family 
Association, www .militaryfamily.org 


ASSIGNMENT INCENTIVE PAY 

There are several uses for Assignment 
Incentive Pay, which is set by law at a 
Maximum of $3,000 per month, although 
No service has ever paid anything close to 
that amount. The services use this pay in 
widely disparate ways for various skill 
sets and locations. 

Assignment Incentive Pay is taxable un- 
less in a combat zone. 


CAREER STATUS BONUS 

Those who entered the military after 
Aug. 1, 1986, may take a one-time bonus of 
$30,000, payable in a lump sum or annual 
installments, when they reach their 15th 
anniversary of service, in return for agreeing 
to serve at least five more years. However, 
by accepting the bonus, they agree to re- 
ceive reduced lifetime retirement benefits. 

The bonus is part of the “Redux” 
retirement system. By choosing the 
bonus, service members commit to 
completing at least 20 years of active-duty 
service. If they choose to retire at 
20 years, they receive 40 percent of their 
average basic pay over their three highest- 
earning years in uniform as retired pay, 
instead of the traditional 50 percent. 

If they serve beyond 20 years, the value 
of their retirement pay increases until at 
30 years of service; their retirement pay 
would be 75 percent of average basic pay 
over the three highest earning years, the 
same as for those who don’t accept the 
bonus. A limited number of senior 
members who will be allowed to serve 
until 40 years will earn 100 percent of 
average basic pay over their three highest 
earning years when they retire. 

However, annual cost-of-living adjust- 
ments for Redux bonus-takers are 1 per- 
centage point less than the adjustment for 
those in the traditional retirement plan, 
which makes the lifetime value of Redux 
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less than traditional retirement. At age 62, 
there is a one-time “catch-up” adjustment 
that brings both the Redux and traditional 
pensions back to parity, but only for that 
one year, after which Redux again begins 
to lag by 1 percentage point per year. 

The Redux bonus is taxable unless 
eamed while serving in a designated : 
tax-free combat zone. It may be paid in 
two to five equal annual installments 
(ranging from $6,000 to $15,000), so that 
all or some of the bonus can be invested 
in the tax-deferred Thrift Savings Plan. 

(See Retirement chapter.) 


NEW CATASTROPHIC INJURY PAY 


A Defense Department 
directive issued Aug. 31, 
2011, implemented a provision of the 2010 
Defense Authorization Act that authorized 
anew allowance for catastrophically 
injured or ill service members who need 
help performing everyday functions. 

Special Compensation For Assistance 
with Activities of Daily Living, or SCAADL, 
is a taxable allowance designed to offset 
the cost of care for service members who 
are not hospitalized but need assistance 
with day-to-day activities such as eating, 
bathing and dressing. This close attention 
often is provided by a spouse or parent, 
many of whom sacrifice jobs to care for 
their loved ones. - 

DoD estimates that eligible service 
members could receive an average of 
$1,000 a month, although the amount 
will vary by individual. The exact figure 
is determined by a formula that takes 
into account area wages for home health 
workers and the number of hours of 
weekly care that the service member 
requires. 

The pay is not automatic; families must 
apply and meet certain criteria. The mem- 
ber must be catastrophically injured or 
debilitated by illness in the line of duty, 
must be homebound, and must be certi- 
fied by a DoD or Veterans Affairs Depart- 
ment physician as needing home help. 

Service members who apply for 
SCAADL must designate a primary 
caregiver who is not on active duty. The 
allowance will be paid until a doctor 
determines that the disabled service 
member no longer needs assistance or 
the member transfers to VA care and 
receives compensation under that 
agency’s caregiver program. 

Troops are encouraged to contact a 
member of their recovery team to apply. 


DIVING 

The risk associated with diving merits 
extra pay. The maximum rate of $340 a 
month goes to master divers, with lesser 
rates going to divers with other skills and 
experience levels, 

Diving pay is taxable. 


The Defense Department's Per Diem, Trave| 
and Transportation Allowance Committee 
maintains an online database of per diem rates 
for all locations in the U.S. and overseas at 
militarytimes.con/handbook and click on 
Perdiem rates, U.S. and overseas, 


ENLISTMENT BONUS 

Enlistment bonuses go to new recruits as 
an incentive to join. Often, part of the 
bonus is a]ump sum, with the remainder 

: paid in installments. Each 
service has its own pro- 
gram. Currently, the maxi. 
mum active-duty enlistment bonuses are 
$40,000 in the Army, $15,000 in the Navy, 
$14,000 in the Air Force and $10,000 in the 
Marine Corps. 

The estates of service members who 
die on active duty or service members 
who retire or séparate due to a disability 
that is determined to be combat-related 
cannot be forced by their service branch 
to repay the unearmed portion of any 
bonus. The services also must pay out the 
remainder of any bonus not yet paid in 
such instances. 

Enlistment bonuses are taxable. 


FLIGHT PAY 

Flight pay is intended to keep pilots, nav- 
igators and other aviators in the military. 

Aviation Career Incentive Pay. ACIP goes 
to officers and warrant officers with at 
least six years of active aviation service. 
The lowest rate, $125 per month, starts 
after the sixth year of aviation service, and 
the highest rate, $840 per month, is paid to 
aviators with more than 14 but less than 22 
years of cumulative aviation service. 

Aviation Continuation Pay. ACP is a target- 
ed force-shaping tool to retain aviators in 
specified year groups. Generally, officer 
aviators who remain on active duty after 
their initial commitment expires are eligible. 
The services tweak their programs each 
year, depending on their needs, so the 
bonuses can change. The annual bonuses 
historically have maxed out at $25,000. 

Career Enlisted Flight Pay. Enlisted 
members in the Air Force and Navy 
receive Career Enlisted Flight Pay, also 
known as Career Enlisted Flier Incentive 
Pay, at a rate of $160 per month for less 
than four years of aviation service, to 
$400 per month for more than 14 years 
of aviation service. 

Hazardous Duty Incentive Pay for Flying. Non- 
pilots who are required to fly a minimum of 
four hours per month while Serving as crew 
members performing duties essential to the 
operation of an aircraft, or duties required 


— 


for a mission that can be accomplished 
only with an in-flight aircraft, are eligible 
for this pay if they are not already drawing 
Career Enlisted Flier Incentive Pay. 

Monthly payment levels are based on 
rank. For enlisted members, the pay 
starts at $150 for E-3s and below, and 
tops out at $240 for E-7s and above. For 
warrant, officers, it ranges from $150 for 
W-ls and W-2s to $250 for W-5s. For 
officers, it ranges from $150 for O-1s 
and O-2s to $250 for O-5s and O-6s. For 
flag and general officers, the payment 
rate drops back to $150. 

Flight pays are taxable except for 
service in designated combat zones. 

For details on flight pay, visit 
www.militarytimes.con/money and 
click on “Pay Charts.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

In an effort to expand language capabili- 
ties, the services offer up to $12,000 per 
year for active-duty members with needed 
language skills. The highest rates of pay 
go to those with proficiency in the most 
critically needed languages, such as Ara- 
bic, Pashto, Persian-Afghan (Dari) and 
Mandarin. 

The amount of pay also varies depend- 
ing on the level of proficiency in speaking, 
reading and writing the foreign language. 

Foreign language proficiency pay is 
taxable except in combat zones. 


HARDSHIP DUTY PAY 

There are two types of hardship duty 
pay: HDP-L for serving in a hardship loca- 
tion and HDP-M for serving on special 
hardship missions. 

The maximum amount of hardship duty 
pay allowed by law is $1,500 per month. 
The services have authority to pay the 
amount that a service member ears or is 
expected to earn for a specific hardship 
duty assignment in a lump sum, rather 
than in monthly payments. No service 
pays anywhere close to the maximum 
hardship duty pay allowed by law. 

HDP-L. This is for enlisted personnel 
and officers serving in more than 
150 locations around the world that 
are deemed austere and/or arduous. 
Members who serve 30 or more days in 
a designated hardship area get $50, $100 
or $150 per month, depending on the 
area and the level of austerity. 

The danger level of a particular location 
also factors into hardship duty pay. Loca- 
tions such as Iraq and Afghanistan, which 
qualify for both hardship duty and immi- 
nent danger pay, are rated at $100 per: 
month for HDP-L. Thus, service members 
can draw up to $325 per month in a loca- 
tion qualifying for both imminent danger 
pay and hardship duty pay. 

HDP-M. This is for troops assigned to, on 
temporary duty to or under operational 


control of Joint Task Force Full Account- 
ing or the Central Identification Lab 
Hawaii. The rate is $150 a month to per- 
form investigations and excavations of 
crash sites to recover remains of U.S. 
service members in remote areas of na- 
tions such as Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam 
and North Korea. Troops assigned to the 
task force could qualify for both HDP-L 
and HDP-M, earning a maximum of $300 
per month if they spend 30 or more days 
in Laos, Vietnam or North Korea. 

Hardship duty pay is taxable unless re- 
ceived in a designated combat zone. 

For the areas that qualify for hardship 
duty pay, visit www.militarytimes.con/ 
money and click on “Pay Charts.” 


HAZARDOUS DUTY/PARACHUTE 

People in especially dangerous jobs, 
such as those who handle toxic chemi- 
cals, are entitled to hazardous duty incen- 
tive pay. Officers and enlisted personnel 
in such positions collect an extra $150 per 
month. An especially dangerous kind of 
parachuting — high-altitude, low-opening, 
or HALO, jumping — qualifies service 
members for $225 a month. 

Hazardous duty pay is taxable unless re- 
ceived in a combat zone. 


IMMINENT DANGER/HOSTILE FIRE PAY 

When military personnel serve on land, 
aboard ship or in aircraft within an officially 
declared “imminent danger area,” they are 
entitled to be paid an extra $225 a month. 

Troops do not have to be committed to 
combat to qualify for imminent danger 
pay; they just have to be on official duty in 
an Officially designated area. Members 
who unexpectedly come under hostile fire 
in a foreign country are entitled to hostile 
fire pay, which is $225 a month. However, 
amember may not receive both imminent 
danger pay and hostile fire pay in the 
same month. 

Under a significant change that took 
effect in February 2012, this pay is now 


prorated at $7.50 per day 
NEW when a Service member 
spends less than a full 

month in a qualifying area. Previously, a 
service member arriving in a qualifying 
area on the last day of a month and de- 
parting the first day of the next month, for 
example, could collect $450, two full 
months of danger pay. Under the new pol- 
icy, that member will collect $15. 

Exceptions will be made for troops 
are “exposed to a hostile fire incident” as 
designated by local commanders; those 
troops will be eligible for the full monthly 
rate regardless of what portion of the 
month they spend in the qualifying area. 

Imminent danger pay is tax-free if 
earned inside a designated combat zone 
or hazardous duty area. 

For the areas that qualify for imminent 
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danger pay, visit www.militarytimes.conv 
money and click on “Pay Charts. 


MEDICAL SPECIAL PAY 

Special pay for medical personnel is 
intended to narrow the gap between 

military and civilian salaries for medical 
professionals and provide a means to 
attract and retain them beyond initial 
obligation. All medical pays are taxable. 

The major medical pays include: 

Board-certified pay. Paid monthly to eligi- 
ble physicians, dentists and other health 
care providers who are board-certified in 
their specialties. Annual amounts range 
from $2,500 to $6,000, depending on spe- 
cialty and years of creditable service. 

Medical special pay. Medical and dental 
officers with critical specialties are eligible 
if they are in paygrades O-7 and below and 
have at least eight years of creditable 
service or no remaining active-duty service 
commitment for medical education and 

training. Creditable service is the time an 
officer spent in internship and residency, 
plus active-duty time spent as a medical or 
dental officer. 

Officers must have completed initial 
residency training and must sign a written 
agreement to stay on active duty for two, 
three or four years. Bonuses vary by spe- 
cialty and length of service agreement. 

The current maximum is $60,000 annu- 
ally for a four-year pledge for anesthesiol- 
ogists, general surgeons, neurosurgeons 
and radiologists; the minimum is $12,000 
annually for a two-year pledge for a vari- 
ety of specialties. 

Additional special pay. Medical officers 
who agree to serve one more year on 
active duty can get $15,000, provided they 
are not in an internship or residency. For 
dentists, the amount ranges from $10,000 
to $15,000, depending on years of cred- 
itable service. 

Variable special pay. This goes to medical 
and dental officers on active duty for at 
least one year and varies based on years of 
creditable service. Annual payments range 
from $1,200 to $12,000 for medical officers 
and $3,000 to $12,000 for dental officers. 

Incentive special pay. Physician special- 
ists below the grade of O-7 wha are not in 
internship or residency programs are eligi- 
ble for annual bonuses of $20,000 to 
$36,000 a year if they agree to serve on ac- 
tive duty for at least one additional year. 

Dental officer accession bonus. Qualified 
dentists who agree to accept a commis- 
sion, be assigned dental duties and remain 
on active duty for four years may receive 
an accession bonus of up to $75,000. 

Pharmacy officer special pay. Pharmacists 
in paygrades O-6 and below who have 
completed their active-duty obligations 
for education and training and agree to 
remain for at least two years qualify for 
retention special pay of $15,000 per year. 
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Registered nurse accession bonus. Qualified 
RNs who agree to accept a commission 
and be assigned nurse duties may receive 
an accession bonus of up to $20,000 fora 
three-year contract and $30,000 for a four- 
year contract. 
fied RNs may receive annual incentive spe 
Cial pay of up to $5,000 for a one-year con- 
tract; up to $10,000 per year for two years; 
up to $15,000 per year for three years and 
up to $20,000 per year for four years. 
ial pay. Certified registered nurse anes- 
thetists may sign a written agreement to 
remain on active duty for one to four 
years for a bonus that varies by length of 
service agreement. The minimum is 
$20,000 for a one-year pledge; the maxi- 
Tum is $50,000 per year for four years. 

Critical skills wartime accession bonus. The 
military services may pay wartime acces- 
Sion bonuses to medical and dental offi- 
cers who agree to serve at least four 
years. During the active-duty service obli- 
gation for which they qualify for the 
bonus, they are ineligible for multiyear 
special or incentive pay. Bonus amounts 
vary by specialty, they currently range 
from $180,000 for aerospace medicine to 
$400,000 for neurosurgery, vascular sur- 
gery and general surgery. 

For details on medical and dental 
special pays, go to wwwmilitarytimes 
-com/money and click on “Pay Charts.” 


NUCLEAR DUTY 

Navy officers with critical skills in the 
nuclear field are eligible for several kinds 
of special pay: 

@ A onetime accession bonus made up 
of two parts: a nuclear officer accession 
bonus and a nuclear career accession 
bonus. The first is paid to those who sign 
a contract to participate in naval officer 
nuclear power training; the second is paid 
upon successful completion of officer 
training in connection with the supervi- 
sion, operation and maintenance of naval 
nuclear propulsion plants. 

The Navy is authorized by law to pay up 
to $20,000 in combination for both parts of 
the bonus, but currently limits payments to 
$15,000 for the nuclear officer accession 
bonus and $2,000 for the nuclear career 
accession bonus. 

@ Nuclear officer continuation pay of 
$17,500 per year for an initial three-year 
agreement for officers not obligated to serve 
department head tours; and $30,000 per year 
for three-, four- and five-year contracts for 
officers who have completed a department 
head tour or are on contracts that obligate 
them for a department head tour. 

Nuclear officers are eligible for this pay up 
to 30 years of service. 

@ A nuclear career incentive bonus of 
$10,000 per year for warrant officers and 
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Traumatic Injury Protection under the 
Servicemember's Group Life Insurance program 
pays $25,000 to $100,000 to active-duty 
members severely injured on or off duty, 
depending on the injury. Several new injuries 
have been added to the covered list. 

Visit militarytimes.conVhandbook and click 
on Traumatic Injury Protection/SGLI 


limited-duty officers; $12,500 per year for 
unrestricted line officers and lateral trans- 
fer officers; and $22,000 per year for those 
who are serving or have served as major 
command unrestricted line officers or ma- 
jor program acquisition professionals. 

All nuclear duty special pays are taxable. 


OVERSEAS TOUR EXTENSION 

The services have the authority to pay 
bonuses to service members with certain 
skills to extend their overseas tours in cer- 
tain locations. When the services choose 
to pay it, those who qualify can select one 
of four options: 

@ A payment of up to $80 per month for 
each extra month they are overseas. 

@ An annual bonus of up to $2,000 for 
each year of the extension, payable as a 
lump sum or in monthly installments. 

Wi Thirty extra days of rest-and-recuper- 
ative leave. 

@ Fifteen extra days of rest-and-recupera- 
tive leave, plus government-paid, round-trip 
transportation to the nearest point of de- 
barkation in the U.S. (only for service mem- 
bers; family members are not covered). 

Overseas tour extension incentive pay is 
taxable unless the service member re-en- 
lists in a designated combat zone. 


CAREER SEA PAY 

Sea pay is intended to offset the hard- 
ships of sea duty. Technically, all the serv- 
ices offer sea pay at different payment 
rates, but most service members who re- 
ceive it are sailors, Marines and Coast 
Guardsmen. Amounts depend on length of 
time on sea duty and paygrade. 

In the Army, monthly sea pay ranges 
from $50 to $646 for enlisted members; 
$182 to $730 for warrant officers; and $150 
to $380 for commissioned officers. 

In the Air Force, monthly rates are $50 
to $520 for enlisted members and $150 to 
$380 for officers. 

In the Navy and Marine Corps, monthly 
rates are $50 to $620 for enlisted mem- 
bers, $180 to $700 for warrant officers, 
and $100 to $535 for officers. 

The Coast Guard has a complex set of 
sea pay rates with three levels of payments 
for all paygrades, based on the type of; ship 
to which members are assigned. Monthly 


nents across alll three levels range he 
$20 for E-lsto $750 for B9s andO.gs, 

Sea pay is governed by a host of Tega, 
tions, but the main requirement generay), 
is that the service member be assigned 1, 
aship, ship-based staff or a ship-baseq 
aviation unit whose job is performed 
while underway. 

By law, sea pay goes to all members of 
two-crew missile submarines, even 
though only one crew is at sea at a time. 
Sea pay also goes to personnel servin, 
aboard submarine and destroyer tenders, 

Sea pay is taxable unless earned in a 
designated combat zone. 

For current sea pay rates, visit 
www.militarytimes.convmoney and click 
on “Pay Charts.” 


SEA PAY PREMIUM 

Sailors in paygrades E44 and below are 
entitled to an extra $100 a month in sea 
pay after serving three consecutive years 
on sea duty. The extra benefit is built into 
regular sea pay for E-5s through E-9s. Offi- 
cers are entitled to the same $100 benefit 
at any point in their careers during which 
they serve more than three consecutive 
years at sea. The premium is in addition to 
career sea pay. 

Sea pay premiums are taxable unless 
earned in a designated combat zone. 


SELECTIVE RE-ENLISTMENT BONUS 

To keep some experienced, highly 
skilled people in uniform, the military can 
offer re-enlistment bonuses. 

The selective re-enlistment bonus is cal- 
culated based on length of re-enlistment, 

time in service and need of skills. The 
bonus may be paid in an upfront lump 
sum or in installments. 

Maximum bonuses are $90,000 in the 
Amny, Navy and Air Force and $74,438 in 

the Marine Corps. The 

Army offers a “critical 

skills retention bonus” for 
personnel in certain job fields; the top 
payment under that program is $150,000 
for Special Forces personnel who agree 
to stay in for an additional six years. 

The services are prohibited from requir- 
ing repayment of the unearned portion of 
any bonus, and must pay out the remainder 
of any bonus not yet paid, to the estates of 
service members who die on active duty or 
to service members who retire or separate 
due to a disability that is determined to be 
combat-related. 


SUBMARINE DUTY 

This is an incentive for submariners on 
top of sea pay, based on rank and years of 
service. Monthly rates are $75 to $425 for 
enlisted members; $285 to $425 for war- 
rant officers; and $230 to $835 for officers. 

Some personnel are eligible for subma- 
rine duty pay while based ashore. To qual- 


AFBA offers low-cost life insurance with no 
war or terrorism exclusions and makes it 
affordable to keep your loved ones safe. 


You can supplement your SGLI with AFBA 
for as low as $6.50 a month for an additional 
$100,000 of coverage. 


1 What does AFBA offer you that other 
_) insurance providers don’t? 


* Up to $15,000 emergency death benefit mailed 
to you within 24 hours of notice 
Scholarship’ ; 
* Ifamember is killed in the line of duty as | 
a result of war or terrorism, spouses and 
children are eligible for a $40,000 Charles 
C. Blanton AFBA Survivor Scholarship 
Portability — you can take your coverage with 
you when you retire 
SmartStart Children’s Life Insurance—up 
to $15,000 of coverage for a single payment of 
$225 (also available to non members) 
Spouse and children coverage available 
Additional member benefits’ 
Access to auto, property, and 
homeowner’s insurance 
TRICARE supplements 
Travel and car rental discounts 
Banking services 
And many more 


** AFBA 


Serving Those Who Serve This Great Nation 
Call or visit us online for a free personalized quote 
(800) 776-2322 www.afba.com 


Insurance products are offered by affiliates of 5Stor Financial, LLC. Insurance underwritten by 5Star Life Insurance Company 


(Administrative Office - Alexandria, VA). No! available in all states 
* For full scholarship and member benefit details, visit hitp://www.afba.com/About-AFBA/About-The-Company/Member-Benefits.aspx 
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ify, they must meet specific criteria for 
time in the submarine service. Enlisted 
Members may get submarine pay ashore if 

€y agree to serve another tour on a sub 
after their shore assignment. 

Sub Pay is taxable unless eamed ina 
designated combat zone. 

To see submarine pay rates, visit 
Www militarytimes.convmoney and click 
on “Pay Charts.” 


OTHER BENEFITS 
COMMISSARIES 


Commissaries are military supermar- 
kets that sell all items at cost plus a 5 per- 
cent surcharge. The Defense Commissary 
Agency oversees 247 stores worldwide on 
Amy, Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard installations. 

Most of DeCa’s larger commissaries are 
Telatively full-service grocery stores. The 
commissaries routinely stock 4,000 to 
18,000 items in grocery, meat, produce 
and deli, bakery, household, health and 
beauty care departments. 

Contact: DeCA uses social media to get 
information to patrons. Along with its 
website at www.commissaries.com, 
DeCA is also on Facebook at www-face 
book.convYourCommissary, Twitter at 
http//twitter.con/TheCommissary, Flickr 
at www_.flickr.com/commissary/, and 
YouTube at www.youtube.com/Defense 
Commissary. 

Case lot sales. Generally held in May and 
September, often in tents in commissary 
parking lots, these popular sales offer 

deals above and beyond 

standard commissary sav- 

ings. Sometimes they sell 
items in bulk or club packs, like some 
civilian warehouse discounters. As those 
months draw near, visit commissary.com, 
click “Shopping” and then “Case lot sales” 
for information on your commissary’s 
case lot sale. 

Customer satisfaction. Commissary prod- 
ucts can be returned. 

Higibility. Those with a valid military ID 
card can shop in commissaries. This in- 
cludes single and married active-duty, 
National Guard and reserve, and retired 
members, regardless of rank or service, 
and their families. Also eligible are 
100 percent disabled veterans, surviving 
spouses, and former spouses with depend- 
ent children. Special assistance is offered 
for those with disabilities or infirmities. 

Individuals caring for children of service 
members who are deployed, on remote as- 
signment or deceased may be authorized 
to use the commissary for 12 months — 
sometimes longer in cases of continued 
hardship. 

Exclusive Savings program. Through links to 
their websites from commissary.com, some 
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manufacturers and distributors offer 
coupons and information about special 
sales in connissaries. The “Exclusive 


. Savings” icon is on the 
; } i ! i | commissary home page. 
The Defense Commissary 
agency doesn’t control the websites or 
what manufacturers offer, but provides the 
links as a way for manufacturers to offer 
something extra to commissary customers. 
Gift cards. Commissaries offer gift cards 
in denominations of $25 and $50. Anyone 
“—==]—5 can purchase a gift card 
NEW. through the DeCA website, 
on www.commissaries.com, 
or ina commissary. But only authorized 
customers can use the cards, which expire 
five years from the date of purchase and 
cannot be reloaded or redeemed for cash. 

It’s best to buy them in a commissary; 
the online vendor charges a 3.5 percent 
processing fee on the dollar amount of the 
card, as well as shipping charges of $1.95 
for first-class mail. On a $25 gift card, 
that’s a total of $27.83. For orders totaling 
$200 or more, shipping is $6.95 by priority 
mail. The cards can be shipped anywhere 
in the U.S. or to any APO, FPO or DPO ad- 
dresses overseas. 

The cards can be used for in-store pur- 
chases, and the balance can be checked 
online at www.commissaries.com. Com- 
missary gift vouchers purchased under a 
previous program that is discontinued can 
be redeemed at commissaries for up to 
five years from the date of purchase. 

Hours. Most stores have evening and 
weekend hours. To find a store’s hours, 
visit www.commissaries.com and select 
“Locations,” then “Alphabetical Listings.” 

Locations. The store locator at 
Wwww.commissaries.com under the “Loca- 
tions” tab has information on the nearest 
store, with driving directions, phone num- 
bers, floor plans and current information 
about savings at specific stores. 

In addition, the commissary agency 
has taken the benefit on the road to Na- 
tional Guard and reserve communities 
that have no commissaries. Anyone with 
commissary privileges is eligible to shop 
during these weekend events, and pre- 
ordering is often available. For a sched- 
ule and locations, click on the 
“Guard/Reserve On-Site Sales: Bringing 
the Benefit to You” icon on the home 
page at www.commissaries.com. 

Overseas. Commissaries overseas oper- 
ate under unique restrictions, Limits are 
imposed on purchases of items that can be 
sold on illegal markets; in South Korea, for 
example, shoppers are limited to a month- 
ly spending cap based on family size. 

Rules on who can use overseas 
commissaries are affected by status-of- 
forces agreements between host nations 
and the U.S. 

Service members on leave, retirees, and 


National Guard and reserve members 9 
official duty in Germany are not automag. 
cally granted full commissary privileges 
Situations may vary by country, and ing. 
viduals should check with the local US. 
military command or installation they 
plan to visit before they travel. 

Payment. Commissaries accept cash, per. 
sonal checks, traveler's checks, and debit 
and credit cards. Electronic benefit transfo, 
cards for the Supplemental Nutrition Asgig. 
tance Program, or SNAP (formerly the 
Food Stamps program), as well as WIC 
vouchers, are accepted in the U.S,, includ. 
ing Puerto Rico and Guam. Commissaries 
overseas accept the overseas military-is- 
sued WIC vouchers for military families, 

Sales restrictions. Federal law restricts 
what commissaries can sell. For example, 
they do not stock beer, wine and many 
general merchandise items carried by 
base exchanges. 

Savings. Shoppers get average savings of 
82 percent or more. There is no sales tax. 
The 5 percent surcharge pays for construc- 
tion and renovation of stores and equip- 
ment purchases. For information on month- 
ly sales and promotions, visit www 
-commissaries.com and click on “Shopping.” 


EXCHANGES 

Exchanges are the military's version of 
department stores. Soldiers call it a PX, for 
post exchange. Airmen say BX, for base ex- 
change. Sailors call it a ship’s store when 
afloat and NEX, for Navy Exchange, when 
in port; Marines say MCX; to a Coast 
Guardsman, it’s CGX. 

In addition to their brick-and-mortar 
stores, exchanges sell to authorized cus- 
tomers via retail stores, catalog and their 
online websites. 

Exchanges sell brand-name goods from 
civilian companies, as well as their own 
private-label items. There is no sales tax, 
and prices usually are lower than com- 
mercial retail prices. : 

There are four exchange systems: 

Mi Navy Exchange Service Command, 
based in Virginia Beach, Va., operates 293 
stores of varying sizes and more than 
1,200 service outlets at 104 Navy installa- 
tions around the world. 

@ Marine Corps Exchange system oper- 
ates 17 Marine Corps exchanges with 225 
resale facilities and reports to the Corps’ 
Semper Fit and Exchange Services Divi- 
sion at Marine Corps Base Quantico, Va. 

@ Coast Guard stores are run by the 
Coast Guard Headquarters’ Exchange and 
Morale Division in Washington. In addi- 
tion to land-based stores, the Navy and 
Coast Guard run floating ship’s stores, 
stocked largely with toiletries and snack 
foods, uniforms, CDs and CD players. 

@ Amy and Air Force 
stores, known for decades 
as the Army and Air Force 


Exchange Service, is now called simply The 
Exchange. Based in Dallas, this is the oldest 
and largest of the exchange systems, with 
more than 3,100 facilities, including 180 
main stores, in the U.S,, its territories and 
more than 30 foreign countries. 

‘Army and Air Force exchanges and 
Marine Corps exchanges also support 
military personnel deployed to the 
Afghanistan war zone and elsewhere 
through three increasing levels of Tacti- 
cal Exchange Support: Imprest Fund Ac- 
tivities, Tactical Field Exchanges and Di- 
rect Operation Exchanges. 

‘Active-duty Marines deploy to run the 
Marine exchanges in the war zones. 

‘At any given time, some 300 Exchange 
associates are voluntarily deployed in sup- 
port of these contingency operations. The 
stock assortment found in these ex- 
changes varies by location, but even the 
most basic operation provides access to 
toiletries, snacks and cold drinks. 

Exchanges not only support themselves 
almost completely through their sales in- 
come, but all earnings generated from 
sales are ultimately returned to the cus- 
tomer. For example, about three-fourths 
of NEX profits are paid to Navy Morale, 
Welfare and Recreation programs, while 
the remainder is used to build new stores 
or renovate existing NEX facilities at no 
expense to taxpayers. 

Academic rewards. Exchanges offer re- 
wards such as savings bonds and coupons 
for student achievement. See local ex- 
changes for details. 

NEXMarts. Some installations have com- 
bined commissary and exchange stores 
called NEXMarts, BXMarts or CXMarts. 
Food is priced as commissary items — at 
cost plus a 5 percent surcharge added at 
the checkout counter. Other items carry 
exchange prices, with variable markups. 

Eligible shoppers. Eligible shoppers in- 
clude all ranks of active-duty, retired, Na- 
tional Guard and reserve members and 
their families, some disabled veterans and 
their families, surviving spouses and for- 
mer spouses. Limits or restrictions may 
apply; check with local exchanges. Those 
eligible can shop at any exchange, regard- 
less of service affiliation. 

Gift cards. The exchanges sell gift cards 
in their stores and through their websites. 

NEX-, Exchange- and MCX-specific gift 
cards can be redeemed at any Army, Air 
Force, Navy or Marine Corps Exchange 
facility. 

The Exchange offers a program, “Gifts 
from the Homefront,” under which any 
American, even those who are not author- 
ized customers, can buy gift cards for do- 
nation to deployed troops, who can use 
the cards to shop at exchanges in forward 
areas, such as Afghanistan. 

Anyone can send a gift card by visiting 
www.shopmyexchange.com or calling 800- 


527-2345, The cards may be sent to an indi- 
vidual service member designated by the 
purchaser, or distributed to “any service 
member” through the Air Force Aid Soci- 
ety, American Red Cross, Fisher House, 
Navy-Marine Corps Relief Society, Warrior 
and Family Support Center or USO. 

Mail order, Exchange items can be pur- 
chased through the Exchange Catalog, 
available to all service members. The two 
“big book” catalogs, released in spring and 
fall, are $5, but include $30 in coupons. In- 
dividual exchanges also offer specialty 
catalogs for uniform items, furniture and 
other needs. 

Contact: Orders can be placed by mail, 
fax or phone. Toll-free orders can be 
placed from the U.S., Puerto Rico or 
Guam at 800-527-2345. The Exchange 
Catalog center is open around-the-clock, 
seven days a week. Complimentary inter- 
national access calling is available from 
several countries. Those numbers are: 

i Germany, 0800-82-16500 

@ Japan/Okinawa, 00531-11-4132 

South Korea, 00308-13-0664 

W Italy, 8008-71227 

@ Belgium, 0800-7-2432 

@ Netherlands, 0800-022-1889 

B United Kingdom, 0800-96-8101 

@ Spain, 900-971-391 

B Turkey, 00800-18-488-6312 (Calls must 
be made from off-base commercial lines.) 

Authorized customers can also shop on- 
line at www.shopmyexchange.com, 
www.mymcx.com, www.mynavyex- 
change.com or www.cg-exchange.com. 

Contact: Exchange Catalog Sales, P.O. 
Box 660211, Dallas, TX 75266-0211; 800- 
527-2345; fax: 800-446-0163; www.mym- 
cx.com, www.shopmyexchange.com; 
www.mynavyexchange.com. 

Malls, Many bases have shopping malls 
near their exchanges and commissaties. 
Services include uniform shops, barber 
shops, beauty parlors, dry cleaners, book- 
stores, florists and food courts. 

MWR. After covering operating expens- 
es, a part of exchange earnings support 


on-base morale, welfare 
NEW: and recreation programs 

such as swimming pools, 
and arts and crafts centers. For example, 
in 2010, The Exchange contributed $261 
million in dividends to military MWR pro- 
grams; NEXCOM contributed $48 million 
and Marine Corps Exchanges kicked in 
$48 million. 

Other services. The Exchange operates a 
dental clinic for family members at Fort 
Hood, Texas, and the Marine Corps offers 
the same at Camp Pendleton, Calif., to 
help relieve a shortage of dental staff 
there. Fees are comparable with those 
under the Tricare Dental Program. 

The exchange systems also run optome- 
try and audiology clinics at several bases. 
Clinics are run by private contractors over- 


seen by local military medical officials. 
Navy clinics are run by private contrac- 
tors, with no military medical oversight. 

Other exchange facilities include gas sta- 
tions, laundries and auto service centers. 
Some exchanges offer services such as one- 
hour photo shops, movie rental vending 
machines and more (although NEXs no 
longer offer such services). 

The military services operate their 
package, or liquor, stores as exchange 
operations. 

Online shopping. Online stores at 
www.shopmyexchange.com, www.mym- 
cx.com, www.mynavyexchange.com and 
www.cg-exchange.com offer items via 
their main sites as well as products from 

virtual vendor partners and Exchange On- 
line Mall partners. The Internet extends 
the exchange benefit worldwide to an ex- 
tremely mobile customer base. 

ShopMyExchange.com is operated for 
all the military exchange services by the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service 
and features more than 18 million items, if 
you count the Exchange Online Mall with 
items from a variety of vendors. 

The all-services shopping site also 
features an online auction site. In the 
menu under Exchange Online Mall, 
select “Exchange Auctions.” 

The MyNavyExchange.com website fea- 
tures items sold at the same price offered in 
brick-and-mortar Navy exchanges, with 
new items continually added. 

The secure websites will verify your ex- 
change privileges against the Defense En- 
rollment Eligibility Reporting System, or 
DEERS, database. Eligible shoppers can 
create login names and passwords. Items 
ranging from curtains to children’s clothes 
to uniforms are available. 

Contact: www-.shopmyexchange.com, 
Wwww.mymcx.com, Www.mynavyex- 
change.com and www.cg-exchange.con 

Overseas. Overseas stores offer many 
US. products that may be difficult to find 
otherwise. Commands often impose shop- 
ping restrictions to limit the sale of U.S. 
goods on the illegal market. Items bought 
through an exchange or commissary can- 
not be resald, even at cost. Military police 
patrol larger exchange shopping areas for 
illegal marketers. 

There also are restrictions on gifts bought 
in overseas exchanges. For example, ciga- 
rettes or alcohol bought in exchanges can- 
not be given to foreign nationals. 

Payment. Exchanges accept MasterCard, 
Visa, American Express and Discover cred- 
it cards. Exchanges also offer their own 

credit plan through the joint-exchange Mili- 
tary STAR Card. Exchanges cash personal 
checks at no charge with a military ID. 

Prepaid phone cards. Exchanges carry 
phone cards with rates for specific geo- 
graphic areas, including war zones. 

Military Exchange Global Prepaid Call- 
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PAY & BENEFITS: 


ing Cards can be used to call from 200 
Countries and to call between 90 countries 
around the world, including any of The 
Exchange's 16 phone centers in 
Afghanistan and 14 in Kuwait. The min- 
Utes on these exchange prepaid phone 
cards never expire. No additional charges 
or Connection fees are ever added. 

Along with the traditional call centers, 
The Exchange also has aggressively ex- 
panded mobile/cellular and Internet serv- 
ices available downrange to provide a 
broader range of options when it comes 
to staying connected with home. 

The Exchange's Help Our Troops Call 
Home program, at www.shopmyex 
change.com, lets anyone send Military Ex- 
change Global Prepaid Calling Cards to in- 
dividual service members or to “aly serv- 
ice member” through the Air Force Aid 
Society, American Red Cross, Fisher 
House Foundation, Navy-Marine Corps 
Relief, USO and Soldier & Family Assis- 
tance Center, or SFAC. 

More details about AAFES and Help 
Our Troops Call Home are available at 
Wwww.shopmyexchange.com or by calling 
800-527-2345. 

NEXCOM offers calling aboard most 
Navy ships and some Coast Guard cutters 
for 45 cents per minute back to the U.S. 
On land, NEX offers a virtual worldwide 
prepaid phone card for calls from any- 
where in the U.S., and to and from 200 
countries around the world. 

Price matching. Exchanges will match 
lower prices on identical items sold by lo- 
cal competitors. For example: 

@ Navy Exchange and Marine Corps Ex- 
change shoppers who see a price differ- 
ence at the store of less than $5 can tell 
the cashier, who will match it on the spot. 
Army and Air Force exchange shoppers 
who see a price difference of less than $10 
can have the price matched on the spot. 

@ NEX and MCX customers who report 
a price difference of greater than $5 need 
to bring a current local competitor's ad to 
receive the reduced price. 

For Army and Air Force exchange cus- 
tomers, the same policy applies, but the 
price difference must be greater than $10. 

If within 14 days of purchase, the identi- 
cal item is offered at a lower price.by an 
Army or Air Force exchange, an NEX or a 
local competitor, a refund will be given 
for the difference. Bring a copy of the ad 
and receipt to the NEX or Army or Air 
Force exchange. 

Because the exchanges have a dual mis- 
sion to provide quality merchandise and 
services at competitively low prices and 
generate earnings to supplement MWR 
programs, there are exceptions to the 
price-matching program. 

Exclusions include special offers or pro- 
motions, free-with-purchase offers, limit- 
ed-quantity offers, bundled promotions, 
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Installation legal assistance offices 
provide a range of free tax 
assistance to service members 
Visit militarytimes.com/handbook 
and click on Military Legal 
Assistance Locator. 


special financing, “gimmick” promotions, 
special-order automotive parts, gasoline, 
automotive labor/service, double and 
triple coupons, clearance items, flat per- 
centage-off items and vending items. Ma- 
rine Corps exchanges do not match prices 
on alcohol and tobacco. 

The price-matching policy applies to all 
Army and Air Force exchanges and NEX 
retail stores including main stores, Express- 
es (mini-marts), Class Six package stores, 
Car Care auto ports and troop stores. Com- 
plete details are online at www.shopmy ex- 
change.com, www.mynavyexchange.com 
or Www.mymcx.com. 

Restaurants. The exchange systems also 
operate thousands of name-brand eateries 
on installations around the world and con- 
tingency areas, ranging from Subway to 
Baskin-Robbins to Five Guys Burgers and 
Fries, depending on the area. 

Sales restrictions. Congress restricts 
what can be sold at exchanges. Stateside 
exchanges cannot sell cars or fur coats, 
for example. The Armed Service Ex- 
change Regulations also limit the size of 
diamonds and type of furniture sold in 
stateside stores. Exchanges can sell fin- 
ished furniture, although any one piece 
cannot cost more than $900. 

In addition, Congress has banned the 
sale of sexually explicit materials in ex- 
changes. Material is reviewed by a De 
fense Department board to determine 
whether it can be sold in the exchanges. 

There are also some pricing restrictions. 
Defense Department policy mandates re- 
quirements for setting prices on gasoline, 
alcohol and tobacco. 

Savings. Customer savings on exchange 
purchases average 17 percent to 27 per- 
cent compared with off-base retailers. 
That is over and above savings derived 
from exclusion of sales taxes. There is no 
surcharge on exchange purchases, 

Store brands. Along with brand-name 
items, the exchanges carry private-label 
merchandise with the same quality as na- 
tional brands, found exclusively in mili- 
tary exchanges, at significant savings. For 
example, the Exchange Select line offers 
military service members and their fami- 
lies high-quality, value-priced products. 
With about 600 items in categories such as 
health and beauty care, household clean- 
ing, laundry and single-use cameras, Ex- 


change Select products provide a low, 
ena to national brands and oe 
made by reputable manufacturers, 
Troops and their families can save an ay, 
erage of 50 percent over national brang 
equivalents. Quality assurance representa, 
tives actively ensure — of Ex. 
change Select merchandise by visiting sy, 
pliers plants to verify that “Good Manuf 
turing Practices,” as set by the Food anq 
Drug Administration and other governing 
agencies, are used. All over-the-counter 
medicines, such as ibuprofen and acetanjjn_ 
ophen, meet FDA-established guidelines, 
which are the same for Exchange Select 
and national brand-equivalent products, 


DEATH BENEFITS 

Most military installations have casua). 
ty assistance officers to help families of 

service members who die on active duty, 
The officers are responsible for notifying 
the family of the death and circumstances 
surrounding it. In accordance with the 
family, they also can assist with burial 
arrangements. 

Death gratuity. In most cases, survivors 
of service members who die on active 
duty are eligible for a $100,000 “death gra- 
tuity,” regardless of whether the death oc- 
curred in the line of duty. 

Service members may designate the full 
$100,000 to anyone they choose, in 10 per- 
cent increments. If a member does not 
make any designation, the money would go 
to survivors in a standard order set by law: 
surviving spouse, children, parents and sib- 
lings, the duly appointed executor or ad- 
ministrator of the member's estate, and fi- 
nally to any other legal next-of-kin. 

Burial/funeral allowances. The Defense 
Department reimburses burial expenses 
up to $8,800 in private cemeteries and up 
to $7,300 in a national or other govern- 
ment cemetery if the family arranges for 
the casket and preparation of remains. 

Ifa military service arranges for the cas- 
ket and preparation of remains, DoD will 
reimburse families for expenses up to 
$1,000 for remains consigned directly for 
burial in a national or other government 
cemetery; up to $3,000 for remains con- 
signed to a funeral home for burial in a na- 
tional or other government cemetery; and 
up to $6,000 for remains consigned to a fu- 
neral home for burial in a private cemetery. 

The Pentagon also reimburses families 
for the money they spend to transport re- 
mains to their final destination. 

Current law authorizes the service sec- 
retaries to provide round-trip travel and 
transportation allowances to eligible rela- 
tives of a service member who dies while 
on active or inactive duty so that the eligi- 
ble relatives may attend the burial cere- 
mony of the deceased member. Eligible 
family members include surviving spous- 
es (including a remarried surviving 
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spouse), children (including stepchildren, 
adopted children and children born out of 
wedlock), parents and siblings. 

A provision of the 2010 Defense Autho- 
rization Act expands on the above au- 
thority, allowing the service secretaries 
to provide round-trip travel and trans- 
portation allowances to the same eligible 
relatives to attend a memorial service for 
the deceased at a location other than the 
location of the burial ceremony. 

Honor guards. Military regulations author- 
ize honor guards for funerals of all active- 
duty members, as well as reservists and 
National Guard members who die on ac- 
tive duty. At least two uniformed service 
members will serve on honor details for 
each military funeral as long as they are 
not needed for missions. At least one hon- 
or-detail member must be from the de- 
ceased member's branch of service. 

Veterans’ organizations will provide hon- 
or guards when uniformed service mem- 
bers are not available. An adjutant general's 
office, duty officer or commander's office at 
alocal installation or reserve training cen- 
ter also can provide this service. 

Housing. Immediate family members 
may continue receiving government hous- 
ing or the Basic Allowance for Housing 
for up to one year after a service member 
dies. However, neither a death gratuity 
nor housing allowance will be paid to a 
dependent who kills a service member, 
“unless there is evidence which clearly ab- 
solves the dependent of any felonious in- 
tent,” according to military regulations. 

Death benefits generally are tax-free. 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Service members automatically are 
insured for $400,000 under the Service- 

* members’ Group Life Insurance program, 
unless they elect a lower level of coverage 
or decline coverage. 

SGLI is available in increments of 
$50,000, up to a maximum of $400,000. 
Premiums are 6.5 cents per month for 
$1,000 of coverage, or $26 per month for 
the maximum coverage of $400,000, plus 
an additional $1 per month for coverage 
of up to $100,000 for traumatic injuries. 
Premiums have not changed since 2008. 

Premiums are deducted from paychecks 
automatically. To refuse coverage or to 
choose coverage at less than the maxi- 
mum coverage, a member must make a 
written request. 

The Defense Department also pays pre- 
miums for SGLI coverage up to the maxi- 
mum of $400,000 for those serving in Oper- 
ation Enduring Freedom, for as long as they 
are deployed in support of that operation. 


Family SGLI. A service 
NEW! member can buy Family 
SGLI coverage for a 
spouse in $10,000 increments up to 
$100,000 or the amount of the member's 


coverage, whichever is less. Monthly pre- 
miums for spouses are based on age. For 
the $100,000 maximum coverage, monthly 
premiums range from $5 for spouses un- 
der age 35 to $50 per month for spouses 
ages 60 and over. 

In addition, each dependent child of a 
service member is automatically insured 
for $10,000 of free Family SGLI coverage. 

Traumatic injury insurance. A traumatic in- 
jury protection program, an offshoot of 
SGLI, pays between $25,000 and $100,000 
for severe injuries suffered by service 
members. 

This insurance coverage applies to trau- 
matic injuries regardless of where the in- 
jury occurs, on or off the job — even 
mowing the grass at home is included. Ac- 
tive-duty, National Guard and reserve 
members who have SGLI are insured auto- 
matically, for an additional premium cost 
of $1 per month. Because of its connection 
to the SGLI program, the traumatic injury 
insurance coverage is known as TSGLL 

Those who have SGLI cannot decline the 
injury coverage unless they also decline 
SGLI, nor can service members carry TS- 
GLI without also carrying basic SGLI. 

Examples of payment amounts include 
total loss of sight in both eyes, $100,000; 
loss of one foot at or above the ankle, 
$50,000. 

The coverage is retroactive for service 
members who suffered qualifying losses 
from Oct. 7, 2001, to Nov. 30, 2005. Initial- 


NEW» ly, this retroactive cover- 


age was limited to injuries 
resulting from a traumatic 
event in Operation Iraqi Freedom or Oper- 
ation Enduring Freedom; however, under 
a major policy change announced in Sep- 
tember, retroactive coverage will apply to 
all qualifying injuries suffered by active- 
duty members anywhere in the world, 
even if the injuries are not service-related. 

National Guard and reserve members 
also are eligible, even if their injuries hap- 
pened off duty or in their civilian jobs, and 
regardless of whether they were seen at a 
military treatment facility for their in- 
juries. 

Retroactive payments are made regard- 
less of whether service members had 
SGLI coverage at the time of their injury. 

In late 2011, the program expanded to 
cover injuries to the genitals and urinary 
system, injuries that have been increasing 


NEW >| in recent years as a result of 


the many insurgent attacks 
in Iraq and Afghanistan us- 

ing improvised explosive devices. Pay- 
ments for covered losses in that category 
range from $25,000 to $50,000 and, like oth- 
er types of losses covered under TSGLI, are 
retroactive to Oct. 7, 2001. 

If troops die of their wounds, their fami- 
lies may qualify for TSGLI payments, in ad- 
dition to other death benefits, if the mem- 


ber survives for at least seven days after the 
traumatic event. This is also retroactive for 
those who served in Operation Iraqi Free- 
dom or Operation Enduring Freedom. 

Troops still on active duty, as well as 
those who have left the service, can 
qualify for the payment, which is paid on 
top of any other Veterans Affairs Depart- 
ment disability or pension benefits. To 
qualify, the injury must have been in- 
curred before the service member sepa- 
rated from the military. 

Contact: Servicemembers’ Group Life 
Insurance, 800-419-1473; www.insurance 
.Va.gov. 

Veterans and retirees can buy insurance 
similar to SGLI after they leave service, but 
the premiums increase substantially as the 
person gets older. That plan is known as 
Veterans’ Group Life Insurance, or VGLL 

SGLI, TSGLI and VGLI payments are not 
taxable. 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 

There is an active-duty variant of the 
military retiree Survivor Benefit Plan. 

Spouse and/or child SBP coverage is au- 
tomatic and free for all active-duty mem- 
bers who are eligible for retirement (at 
least 20 years of service) and die while 
still serving on active duty. 

For a member who is not yet retire- 
ment-eligible, the death must be classified 
as in the line of duty for an annuity to be 
paid to the member's survivors. 

The immediately payable SBP annuity is 
55 percent of the retired pay that the 
member would have received if he had 
been medically retired with a 100 percent 
disability rating on the date of death. 

The active-duty SBP annuity is reduced 
dollar for dollar by any amount of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation paid to 
the spouse of a deceased member by the 
Veterans Affairs Department, although this 
offset is partially reduced under a provi- 
sion of the 2008 Defense Authorization Act. 

(See Retirement, Page 70.) 

SBP payments are not offset by any DIC 
payments to a deceased member's children. 


WITHHOLDINGS AND TAXES 
AUTOMATIC WITHHOLDINGS 


The following are details on common 
withholdings and tax issues for service 
members. 

Service members can request automatic 
withholdings to buy U.S. Savings Bonds, 
make bank deposits or pay car loans, 
mortgages or other debts. These can be 
arranged through base disbursing offices. 


EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT 

The EITC helps offset Social Security 
and Medicare contributions from the low- 
est-income wage earners. The size of the 
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Credit and qualifying income thresholds 
change each year. 

Lower-ranking and midlevel military 
Parents may qualify for this tax credit, and 
even singles who spend most of a year in 
combat deployments could qualify. 

: For tax year 2012, the IRS says the cred- 
it will be worth up to $5,891 for low-in- 
Papen: come parents and 
i guardians with three or 
more qualifying children; 
up to $5,236 for those with two qualifying 
children; up to $3,169 for those with one 
qualifying child; and up to $475 for those 
with no qualifying children. 

Because most service members do not 
Pay taxes on their income while de- 
ployed in combat zones, their taxable in- 
come may be low enough for a given tax 
year to qualify them for this credit. 

However, taxpayers must have a cer- 
tain minimum level of taxable income to 
qualify for the EITC. Service members 
who spend most or all of a tax year de- 
ployed in a combat zone — and thus 
have little or no taxable income — may 
fall below these thresholds. A change to 
tax law made several years ago allows 
service members to treat tax-free pay 
eamed in a combat zone as taxable in- 
come solely for the purpose of qualifying 
for the EITC. 

The website also has a page devoted 
specifically to tax information for service 
members, at www_irs.gov/individuals/ 

Service members apply for the credit 
by filing IRS Form W- with the Defense 
Finance and Accounting Service. 

Contact: The IRS website has a page 
devoted specifically to information 
about the Earned Income Tax Credit, at 
www.irs.gov/eitc. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 

Service members pay federal income 
tax on basic pay, bonuses and most spe- 
cial pays, and they also pay state income 
taxes. Military allowances, including hous- 
ing and food allowances, are tax-exempt. 

When members receive taxable pay, 
the military generally withholds the 
proper amount automatically from their 
paychecks. 

Legal assistance offices can provide 
details on taxes, and base disbursing of- 
fices have details on what pay is taxable. 

Service members may realize tax bene- 
fits in these ways: 

Hostile-fire zones. Military personnel 
‘who serve in a combat zone or haz- 
ardous duty area earn certain tax ex- 
emptions. These areas are: 

@ Afghanistan, designated a combat zone 
effective Sept. 19, 2001. The combat zone 
includes all of Afghanistan and the airspace 
above it. In addition, many service mem- 
bers serving in areas certified by the secre- 
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tary of defense as directly supporting 
operations in Afghanistan qué ify for com 
bat-zone tax status if they also are drawing 
inuninent danger or hostile fire pay in 
connection with their duties. These include 
Kyrgyzstan, Pakistan, Tajikistan, Uzbek- 
istan, Jordan, Yemen, Djibouti and troops 
on Operation Enduring Freedom orders in 
the Philippines. 

@ The Balkans, designated a combat 
zone on March 24, 1999. The combat 
zone includes Serbia, Montenegro, Koso- 
vo, Albania, the Adriatic Sea and the Ion- 
ian Sea north of the 39th Parallel. 

Wi Iraq and the Persian Gulf region, 
designated a combat zone Jan. 17, 1991. 
The zone includes Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Iraq, Oman, Bahrain, Qatar and the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates. It also includes the 
Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Gulf of Aden and 
a portion of the Arabian Sea. 

Pay received by enlisted personnel and 
warrant officers serving in the zones af- 
ter the specified dates are exempt from 
federal tax. Most states provide similar 
exemptions. 

Comunissioned officers do not receive a 
full tax exemption; their exclusion is limit- 
ed to the highest monthly rate of enlisted 
pay, plus their $225 monthly imminent- 


danger pay. For 2012, this 
NEW means officers must pay 

income taxes on any 
monthly pay above $7,609.50, the rate paid 
to the military services’ senior enlisted ad- 
visers, plus $225, a total of $7,834.50. Gen- 
erally, this affects only O-5s and above. 

Bonuses earned in combat zones also 
are not taxed. Service members who re- 
enlist in Kuwait, for example, do not 
have federal taxes deducted from their 
re-enlistment bonus or subsequent in- 
stallments received after returning home. 

In some circumstances, tax exemp- 
tions extend past the time spent in the- 
ater. Personnel hospitalized with 
wounds, disease or injuries sustained 
while serving in a combat zone are not 
subject to tax on their military pay for 
up to two years after the area is no 
longer considered a combat zone. 

Servicemembers’ Civil Relief Act. This law 
prevents states from taxing service 
members in the situations listed below: 

@ Service members do not have to pay 
personal property taxes, except to their 
state of legal residence. This applies only 
to property that is titled solely in the 
member's name. 

Property owned jointly by a service 
member and a civilian is subject to 
taxes. Service members are subject to 
local taxes on property such as homes. 

@ Only one state can collect income 
taxes from military personnel — the 
state of legal residence. That does not 
have to be the state in which the service 
member is stationed. 


Military family members are not COvere 
by this law. They can be taxed by more 
than one state on personal property, for 


example. 


GARNISHMENT : 

Up to 25 percent of a service Member's 
paycheck can be attached by private 
creditors to pay overdue debts incurreq 
while on active duty. Creditors can lay 
claim to bank accounts or personal 
property. To take part of a service mem. 
ber's pay, a creditor must have @ Court 
judgment and pay all processing Costs, 

Military exchanges can claim up to 67 
percent of service members’ pay for 
debts owed. Exchanges must notify 
customers when accounts are overdue 
and make other efforts to contact delin. 
quent customers. After 90 days, they 
may submit requests for involuntary 
pay deductions. 

Basic pay, enlistment and re-enlistment 
bonuses, incentive pay and pay for re- 
servists on active duty for more than 30 
days can be attached. Exempt are hous- 
ing and subsistence allowances and re- 
tired and separation pay. 

In four states — North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas and Pennsylvania — pay 
cannot be seized to satisfy bad debts. 

The Defense Finance and Accounting 
Service must give members at least 30 
days’ notice before reducing paychecks. 
The process may be delayed if a mem- 
ber is deployed, assigned overseas or 
hospitalized. 

A service member can avoid the de- 
duction if he proves the debt has been 
paid, the creditor’s claim is false or ille- 
gal, or there is a legal obstacle to collect- 
ing the money. 

Service members who have filed for 
bankruptcy may also be protected. 

Debt counseling. Military financial and 
legal counselors can help service mem- 
bers negotiate with creditors to manage 
their debt. Members can use the Con- 
sumer Credit Counseling Service to 
work out repayment plans. 

Contact: The National Foundation 
for Credit Counseling, 800-388-2227; 
www.nfcc.org 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance premiums are automati- 
cally deducted from pay. You must sub- 
mit a written request to refuse coverage 
or choose partial coverage. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Service members pay Social Security and 
Medicare taxes. In 2012, the tax is 5.65 per- 


; > cent of basic pay for those 
earning up to $110,100 per 
; year. On earings above 
that level, service members pay only the 
Medicare portion of the tax, 1.45 percent. 


Our pride and thanks follow you into civilian life. 
So does something even more important. 


You've served with honor. Earned our Compare Term 90’s Premiums As an MBA member, you'll also 

and your country’s respect. That’s why with VGLI’s get valuable non-insurance benefits, 
we offer you life insurance coverage from a scholarship program to tuition 
that gives you more protection for your benefits to savings on travel, car 
family. More choices for less money — | agp en vou | Fental, preventive health care and 
MBA-sponsored Term 90. 30. $16.25 $25.00 much more. 


Your SGLI terminates when you leave | 35 $16.25 $32.50 
the service. You could then convert to 40 
VGLI, but there may be a better way. 


Choose MBA-sponsored Term 90 to 


Current monthly non-tobacco user 
premium per $250,000 of coverage 


You’ve answered your country’s call to 
$18.75 $42.50 | duty. Now answer your family’s call. 


/45 $18.75 $55.50 
50 $87.50 $90.00 | 


*Based on current Term 90 and VGLI rates. | 


When you purchase MBA-sponsored 
supplement SGLI. At separation, if you | Term 90, you purchase coverage that 
are a non-tobacco user, your Term 90 you can take with you into civilian life. 
premiums will be less than VGLI premiums, assuming Learn more today. 

no disproportionate changes in either premiums, plus: 


www.militarybenefit.org/30 


or call our toll-free number 


1-800-336-0100 


* Higher maximum coverage: $500,000 versus 
“VGLI $400,000 
* Separate spousal coverage of up to $500,000 


* Free coverage up to $12,500 for each child =| 
Compare other features before purchasing. f ii NS MBA 
WF Military Benefit Association 


twitter facebook 
twitter.com/militarybenefit  facebook.com/MilitaryBenefit © Helping you answer every call of duty. 


Life Insurance underwritten by Government Personnel Mutual Life Insurance Company, 2211 N.E. Loop 410, San Antonio, TX 78217. 


800-938-4716 www.gpmlife.com. Policy Number GPO1. Not available in all states. 
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The White House’s “Joining Forces” 
initiative has put the needs of military 
families in the forefront of the minds of 
f We Wp fram =sC Americans. The initiative 

NEI »_@ has raised awareness of 

—- some of the challenges 
military families face, but it aims to rally 
support around the military, too, in 
whatever ways individuals or groups can 
provide. There has also been a big push 
for federal agencies and companies to 
hire military spouses. 

The new attention is welcome, but 
over the years, the Defense Department, 
the services and private organizations 
already had developed many programs 
to help service members and families 
meet a variety of needs. 

Many long-standing spiritual, legal, 
financial, employment and other 
resources are available to help service 
members and families meet the chal- 
lenges and enjoy the rewards of military 
life. With today’s persistent budget 
issues, Officials are evaluating programs 
to ensure they meet the needs of service 
members and families. 

DoD’s community relations website 
links deployed troops and their families 
to private organizations offering a wide 
variety of support. Find it at www.our 


MILITARY SERVICES 


CHAPLAINS 


Military chaplains are clergy, endorsed 
by national religious groups, who are qual- 
ified to serve as officers on active duty. 
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services 


Chaplains can perform the same 
services as civilian clergy — baptisms, 
weddings, bar mitzvahs — but they also 
often deploy with the troops. They con- 
duct religious services, offer instruction 
and counseling, and minister to those of 
other faiths, as well. 

As senior members of the commander's 
staff, chaplains influence nonspiritual 
tatters affecting morale and welfare, 
morals, ethics and quality of life. They are 
obligated to hold in confidence any disclo- 
sures service members and their families 
make in counseling. 


CHILD CARE 

The Defense Department Child Devel- 
opment Program is the largest employer- 
sponsored child care program in the coun- 
try, serving more than 200,000 children, 
from newborns to 12-year-olds. It includes 
child development centers, family child 
care homes and school-age care programs 
on and off installations. 

Defense and service officials are working 
to increase child care capacity at existing 
facilities with long waiting lists and high 
deployment rates, and to build new centers. 

Child development centers. The Defense De- 
partment oversees more than 800 child de- 
velopment centers at more than 300 
locations, providing care to children ages 6 
weeks to 12 years old. Centers generally are 
open 6 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, although some have extended 
hours. Many offer hourly care for appoint- 
ments and other needs, but space is limited 
and reservations are usually required. 

Each center must meet nationally Tecog- 
nized standards for developmentally 


Lance Cpl. Stacy Hunt spends one last 
moment with her husband before departing 
to Helmand province, Afghanistan, for a 
seven-month deployment. 


appropriate curriculum, safety and health, 

Fees are calculated on a sliding scale 
based on total family income. Comman. 
ders have authority to charge lower 
fees to individual families with special] 
circumstances. 

The Defense Department sets a 
minimum and maximum fee range, and 
individual installations set their fees 
=7=sF99@9 anywhere within those 
Ht NE ; Wr ranges. However, defense 
a officials are moving to a 
single fee for child care in each of the nine 
income categories at installations world- 
wide. That has begun with the current 
school year, with a single fee set in each 
of the top three income brackets. 

This year, families in the lowest annual 
income category, up to $29,400, pay $46 to 
$59 a week, regardless of the child's age. 
The highest range, for those with a total 
family income of $125,000 or more, is $139 
aweek. 

In-home care. Military spouses can be- 
come licensed to provide child care in their 
homes. In-home providers operate as 
private contractors and set their own fees. 
Most, but not all, providers live on base. 

care. These programs for chil- 
dren ages 6 to 12 are held before and/or 
after school, during holidays and over sum- 
mer breaks in youth centers, child develop- 
ment centers and in-home child care. The 
Defense Department sets fee guidelines. 

Military child care community initiatives. 
Through a partnership with the National 
Association of Child Care Resource & 
Referral Agencies, the Defense Department 
ra and the services help 


_@, troops find high-quality 
a = child care in their area and 
subsidizes part of the cost. 


Families pay reduced fees for services de- 
livered through state-licensed or regulated 
and nationally accredited programs or 
Child Development Associate-credentialed 
child care providers in their local communi- 
ty. Programs, eligibility and fee assistance 
varies among the military branches. For 
Many programs, assistance is based on 
total family income and the provider's rates. 
These programs are not based on financial 
need; total family income is one factor. 

Eligibility varies depending on the 
program and the branch of service, but 
generally: 

@ Fee assistance programs are provided 
for children up to 12 years old. 

@ The spouse must be working or 
enrolled in school. This also applies to 
unmarried parents living in the same 
household. Temporary assistance is avail- 
able for spouses looking for work. 


Families must use a provider with a 
state child care license, who has been 
inspected within the last 12 months and 
who has registered with the National Asso- 
ciation of Child Care Resource & Referral 
Agencies and meets the requirements. 

Programs for child care fee assistance 
may also be available for families with 
children with special needs and for families 
of wounded warriors. 

Contact www.naccrra.org/military-families 

W§ Sittercity.con/dod is an online 
source for in-home child care, pet care, 
senior care, house-sitting and tutoring. 
The Defense Department is offering pre- 
mium Sittercity memberships to military 
families at no cost. DoD pays for these 
memberships, which help families find 
sitters; families are responsible for pay- 
ing for the sitters’ services. All Army, 
Marine Corps, Navy and Air Force fami- 
lies — active, National Guard and re- 
serve — are eligible. 

The service provides military families 
with instant access to nationwide, com- 
prehensive caregiver profiles that include 
background checks, references, reviews, 
pictures and more. 

The Web-based service allows individu- 
als to make arrangements, including hir- 
ing decisions and payments. For military 
spouses, this is also a portable career 
opportunity. To register as a sitter, visit 
www-sittercity.conv/militarysitters. 

Contact: www.sittercity.com/dod 

Youth programs. These programs focus 
on alternative activities during out-of- 
school hours for the more than 500,000 
military youth from ages 6 to 18. More 
than 350 programs exist worldwide, in 
partnership with the Boys and Girls Clubs 
of America, 4-H and other organizations. 

Programs usually include physical fit- 
ness and sports, arts, recreation, training 
in leadership, life skills and career/volun- 
teer opportunities, mentoring, interven- 
tion and support services. Some programs 
offer help in finding summer jobs. 

Fees are charged to offset the cost of 
activities. 


FAMILY CENTERS 

Military service family centers provide 
information, education and assistance, 
typically for free, to help service members 
and families manage the challenges and 
enjoy the benefits of military life. 

Outreach is available for those in 
remote or isolated areas. The centers 
also serve mobilized National Guard and 
reserve members and, in some locations, 
Defense Department civilians and military 
retirees. 

As needed, the National Guard sets up 
family assistance centers to help families 
of all components. The National Guard 
also has permanent family assistance 
coordinators. 


http:// 


Installation legal assislance offices can help 
service members and their families with a wide 
variety of legal issues — free of charge. 

To {ind office closest to you, visit 
militarytimes.com/handbook 
and click on Legal Assistance locator. 


Each service calls its family centers 
something different: Army Community 
Service Centers; Marine Corps Communi- 
ty Services Centers; Navy Fleet and Fami- 
ly Support Centers; Air Force Airmen and 
Family Readiness Centers; and Coast 
Guard Work-Life Centers. 

Types of assistance include: 

@ Crisis assistance for immediate, 
short-term help in a critical situation. 

@ Deployment and mobilization support 
services. 

@ Financial management education — 
investing, debt, budgeting, saving and 
retirement planning — via classes and 
individual consultations. 

i Employment and education assistance. 

@ Information and referrals on services 
and resources in the community. 

@ Life skills education in parenting, 
stress management and other issues. 

@ Relocation assistance to help families 
move and adapt to new a location. 

Contact: The Defense Department’s 
www.militaryhomefront.dod.mil is a 
gateway to information on quality-of-life 
programs and services. 

The individual services’ family support 
websites are: 

Army: www.myarmyonesource.com 

Navy: www.cnic.navy.mil; click on “What 
We Do,” then “Family Readiness,” then 
“Fleet and Family Support Program.” 

Air Force: www.afcommunity.afmil 

Marine Corps: www.usmc-mccs.org 


FAMILY READINESS OFFICERS/OMBUDSMEN 

While volunteers generally do the 
lion’s share of work helping their fellow 
military family members in individual 
units, some of the services have hired 
paid assistants to help ease some of the 
load on volunteers. The Army’s family 
readiness support assistants provide 
administrative help; the Marine Corps’ 
family readiness officers are paid 
civilians or Marines who act as the 
official link between commanders and 
families, and provide information and 
resources. 

The ombudsman program, unique to 
the Navy and Coast Guard, is an infor- 
mation link between a unit's command- 
ing officer and its members’ families. 
These are volunteer spouses or other 
family members and are chosen by unit 


commanding officers. They are trained 
in effective listening and stress manage- 
ment, and their job is to refer those in 
need to the right help. 

Contact: Army: www.myarmyone 
source.com 

Coast Guard: www.uscg.mil/worklife/ 
ombudsman.asp 

Marine Corps: www.usmc-mccs.Org 

Navy: www.cnic.navy.mil; click on 
“What We Do,” then “Family Readiness,” 
then “Fleet and Family Support Pro- 
gram,” then “Ombudsman Program.” 


FAMILY SUPPORT GROUPS 

Family support groups, also called 
family readiness groups, are made up of 
spouses, parents and siblings of service 
members. They are generally organized 
through a unit before a deployment. 
Group leaders serve as a link between 
families and service members’ chains of 
command. 

The Army also has rolled out a Virtual 
Family Readiness Group Web system, 
linking deployed soldiers, their families, 
the family readiness group leader, unit 
commander, rear detachment and other 
family readiness personnel. 

The portal helps provide a sense of com- 
munity for family members who are far 
apart, and provides a secure online venue 
for communication. Visit www.armyfrg.org 
or www.myarmyonesource.com. 


FINANCIAL 
Each military service has financial 
readiness resources in family centers and 
helpful information on their websites. 
The Defense Department’s Financial 
Readiness Campaign is a dedicated effort 


. to ensure service members and their fami- 


lies have the necessary skills, education, 
tools, protections and other resources to 
be financially ready. 

@ Part of that effort is the Military 
Saves campaign, conducted in partner- 
ship with the Consumer Federation of 
America. Military Saves encourages mem- 
bers to take action throughout the year, 
such as opening or increasing an allot- 
Ment to a savings account, enrolling in 
the Thrift Savings Plan or participating in 
the Savings Deposit Program. 

Service members and their families are 
encouraged to visit www.militarysaves.org 
and register to take the “Saver Pledge.” 
The website also features tips on saving 
money and achieving financial goals. 

B Military OneSource has a wide range 
of financial resources to help service 
members and families, including financial 
articles, tip sheets, calculators, helpful 
CDs and DVDs and counseling, at no cost. 

Service members and spouses can re- 
ceive up to 12 face-to-face financial coun- 
seling sessions per year with a counselor 
in their area, or be connected to a coun- 
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Selor, planner or tax professional over the 
Phone. Service members also can prepare 
and file state and federal tax returns 
Online for free using Military OneSource. 
Call 800-342-9647 for details. 

@ Military Homefront also has useful 
financial readiness information and can 
Provide access to other financial readiness 
Partner resources. One is the Financial 
Industry Regulator Authority Investor 
Education Foundation, which maintains 
Several programs, including www.save 
andinvest.org, a website with information 
and tips aimed at helping service members 
and families make wise financial and 
Investment decisions. 

is providing free FICO credit 
Scores to active-duty members and their 
Spouses. Information is available through 
personal financial management program 
Offices on installations and at www.save 
andinvest.org/credit. 

FINRA also sponsors the FINRA Foun- 
dation Military Spouses Fellowship Pro- 
gram, which allows spouses to apply for 
free scholarships to become Accredited 
Financial Counselors. Interested spouses 
can get more information and apply at 
www.tmilitaryfamily.org. 

Contact www-militaryhomefront.dod 
-mil; click on “Personal Financial Managa- 
ment” under “Troops & Families” 

Air Force: www.afcommunity.af.mil/ 
financial 

Army: www.myarmyonesource.com 
/familyprogramsandservices/financial 
readiness 

Marine Corps: www.usmc-mccs.org/ 
finance 

Navy: www.cnic.navy.mil; click on 
“What We Do,” then “Family Readiness,” 
then “Fleet and Family Support 
Program,” then “Personal Finances.” 


MILITARY KIDS CONNECT 
This website aims to help military kids 
with deployed parents connect with peers 


who are also weathering 
the deployment of a parent. 
a Developed by psycholo- 


gists at the Defense Department's National 
Center for Telehealth and Technology at 
Joint Base Lewis-McChord, Wash., the pro- 
gram offers offers videos, educational tools 
and games, and activities for three age 
groups: 6 to 8, 9 to 12, and 13 to 17. Most of 
the site is public, but children must register 
and get parental approval to use the mes- 
sage boards. It uses filters and moderators 
to keep children from revealing personal in- 
formation and to screen for inappropriate 
material and possible predators. 

Contact: www.militarykidsconnect.org 


MILITARY ONESOURCE 

The Defense Department has a toll-free 
phone number and website to augment 
installation family support programs. 
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Military OneSource provides help to 
service members and their families for 
managing the everyday issues of military 
life, such as child care, relocating to 
new communities or finding an English- 
speaking plumber in a foreign country. 
They also have access to licensed 
counselors. 

Phones are staffed 24 hours a day, 

365 days a year to provide information 
and referrals. Translation services are 
available in more than 180 languages. 

Contact: www.militaryonesource.com 
or 800-342-9647. 


WOUNDED/INJURED SERVICE MEMBER SUPPORT 

The Defense Department’s National 
Resource Directory helps connect 
wounded warriors and their families and 
caregivers with those who support them. 
The directory website provides links 
to medical facilities and a variety of 
resources dealing with issues such as 
post-traumatic stress disorder. 

Through Military OneSource, NRD pro- 
vides a call center, with trained specialists 
available 24 hours a day, to answer ques- 
tions or concerns during the recovery, reha- 
bilitation and reintegration phases. Special- 
ists will directly connect the wounded 
warrior, family member or caregiver to the 
person who can help them. 

These programs and the Defense De- 
partment’s National Resource Directory 
can help with issues such as financial 
assistance; employment and training; 
nonmedical personal, couples and family 
counseling; child care; government assis- 
tance; transportation; and personal or 
equipment needs. Services are free. 

Contact: 800-342-9647 or 888-774-1361; 
www.nationalresourcedirectory.gov. 

Air Force: www.woundedwarrior.af.mil 

Amny: http/wtc.army.mil/aw2/index.html 

Marine Corps www.woundedwarrior 
regiment.org 

Navy: www.public.navy.mil/bupers-npc/ 
support/safe_harbor 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 

Installation inspectors general 
investigate complaints that cannot be 
resolved through the immediate chain 
of command. These typically involve 
service members who feel they have 
been wronged by commanding officers 
or discriminated against by civilian 
businesses. 

Contact: To make a complaint 
about fraud, waste or abuse, email 
hotline@dodig.mil, or call 703-604-8799 
or 800-424-9098, 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Eastern 
time, Monday through Friday. Confiden- 
tiality is provided when requested. Com- 
plaints also can be submitted confiden- 
tially at www.dodig.mil/hotline, or mailed 
to Defense Hotline, The Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20301-1900. 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE 

Service members can get free lega) 
advice for a variety of needs, Particular} 
in preparing tax returns and in under. 
standing any contract before signing it, 
from car loans to rental leases. Lega] 
assistance offices also help service 
members with questions about their 
rights under the Servicemembers’ Ciyiy 
Relief Act. 

Service branches designate lawyers to 
help active-duty members and, if time 
and resources permit, their families ang 
retirees. Members assigned to installa- 
tions too small to provide legal services 
can use those of any nearby installation, 

Legal-assistance attorneys do not 
represent clients facing military or 
civilian criminal charges or provide 
assistance to clients on matters relating 
to private business ventures. They may 
be able to help service members find an 
attorney in the civilian community. 

Contact: http:/egalassistance.law.af. 
mil/content/locator.php 


OMBUDSMEN/KEY VOLUNTEERS 

The ombudsman program, unique to 
the Navy and Coast Guard, is an informa- 
tion link between a unit's commanding 
officer and its members’ families. 

These are volunteer spouses chosen 
by unit commanding officers and 
trained in effective listening and stress 
management. 


SPECIAL NEEDS 

At the direction of Congress, the 
Defense Department has set up an Office 
of Community Support for Military Fami- 
lies with Special Needs, which helps fami- 
lies navigate the maze of medical and spe- 
cial education services, community sup- 
port and entitlements. 

There's also information about enrolling 
in the Exceptional Family Member 
program. Other resources include 
information about respite care benefits, 
federal resources, state resources and 
the service branches’ programs. 

Contact: www.militaryhomefront.dod 
mil/tf/efmp 


SPOUSE EDUCATION 

The military's My Career Advancement 
Accounts program (MyCAA) provides all 
spouses seeking to further their education 
with counseling on sources of education 
funding, expanded career choices and op- 
portunities, and support resources. 

For certain eligible spouses, it also 
provides financial assistance to pursue 
licenses, certifications or associate’s 
degrees needed for employment in high- 
demand, high-growth portable career 
fields and occupations. 

It provides a maximum education 
benefit of $4,000 with an annual fiscal 


— 


year cap of $2,000. The annual cap can be 
waived if upfront tuition costs exceed 
$2,000 (up to the maximum benefit of 
$4,000). Eligible are spouses of active- 
duty service members in paygrades E-1 
and E-5, W-1 to W-2, and O-1 and O-2. 

The program will pay tuition costs for 
education and training courses and 
examinations leading to an associate 
degree (excluding general studies and 
liberal arts), license or certificate issued 
through an accredited college, universi- 
ty, or technical school in the U.S., or 
through an approved testing organiza- 
tion that expands employment or 
portable career opportunities. 

To establish an account, visit https:// 
aiportal.acc.af.mil/mycaa. 

Contact: 800-342-9647; www.military 
onesource.com 


SPOUSE EMPLOYMENT 

Spouses often have difficulty maintain- 
ing a career path when relocating with 
their service members every few years. 
This issue has gotten more attention in 

the last year, with the 

White House's push to 

encourage employers — 
from the federal government to private 
companies — to hire military spouses. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is host- 
ing job fairs around the country focusing 
on hiring military spouses and veterans. 

The Military Spouse Employment 
Partnership has taken the Army’s Spouse 
Employment Partnership initiative to 
all military spouses. At www.msep 
jobs.com, spouses can search among 
thousands of jobs with companies that 
want to hire military spouses. Before 
an employer can participate in the part- 
nership, DoD ensures it has career 
opportunities, a global presence near 
military installations, financial stability 
and portable job opportunities. Employ- 
ers agree to maintain employment for 
spouses when their families relocate, or 
help the spouse find a similar job with a 
similar company. 

Spouses can also contact militaryone- 
source for career counseling and assistance, 
24 hours a day. 

Contact: www.msepjobs.com; 
www.militaryonesource.com 


PRIVATE SERVICES 


ARMED SERVICES YMCA 

The Armed Services YMCA is a social 
services agency with branches and affiliates 
at many major installations in the U.S. Most 
services are offered free or for a nominal 
fee with a valid military ID card. 

Recreational, educational, social and 
religious programs include child care, 
mentoring, computer learning centers 


http:// 


The Military Spouse Employment Partnership 
has thousands of job listings with companies 
specitically looking to hire military spouses. Visit 
www.militarytimes.com/handbook and click 
on Military Spouse Employment Partnership 


for children, single service members’ 
centers, hospital assistance, transporta- 
tion, adult classes, aerobics and classes 
in English as a second language. 
Through the YMCA Outreach program, 
Armed Services YMCA is contracted by 
the Defense Department to offer free 
family memberships at local, participating 
YMCAs throughout the U.S. and Puerto 
Rico, for families of deployed National 
Guard and Reserve personnel and 
active-duty members assigned to inde- 
pendent duty who do not have access 
1o installation morale, welfare and 
recreation programs. For specifics, visit 
www.asymeaorg and look under “What 
We Do” and “National Military Programs.” 
Contact www.asymca.org 


NATIONAL MILITARY FAMILY ASSOCIATION 

In addition to providing a wealth of 
information about benefits and services 
for military families, this organization has 
many other programs, including scholar- 
ship programs for military spouses, free 
“Operation Purple” camps for children of 
deployed service members, and reintegra- 
tion weekend retreats for families. 

Contact: www.militaryfamily.org 


OPERATION HOMEFRONT 

This network, with 23 chapters 
nationwide, offers help with day-to-day 
issues for families of deployed troops 
and wounded warriors. Services include 
financial assistance, housing and food 
needs; critical car, home and appliance 
repair; refurbishing computers; moving 
and transportation; and furniture needs. 

Contact: www.operationhomefront 
-net/map.aspx 


RED CROSS 

Armed Forces Emergency Services 
of the American Red Cross provides a 
vital link to home for those serving in 
remote areas. Emergency messages can 
be sent by service members or their 
families for quick relay by the Red Cross 
to almost any community or military 
installation, even to ships at sea. Some 
local Red Cross chapters may be able to 
provide links to assistance for families, 
including parents of service members 
and others who may not live near a 
military installation. 

Contact: 877-272-7337; www.redcross.org 


RELIEF SOCIETIES 

The four private military relief societies 
can help service members with emergency 
financial problems. 

Each has local representatives on 
military installations, usually in family 
centers. They offer education assistance 
programs for spouses and children and 
also can help service members and 
families with debt management. Some 
aid comes through direct grants, but most 
is in the form of interest-free loans. The 
societies may be able to help service 
members get a no-interest loan within a 
few hours to help them avoid high-interest 
predatory lenders. 

The societies rely solely on donations 
for their support and do not charge for 
their services. 

Contact: Army Emergency Relief, 
www.aerhg.org; Air Force Aid Society, 
www.afas.org; Navy-Marine Corps Relief 
Society, www.nmcrs.org; Coast Guard 
Mutual Assistance, www.cgmahq.org 


SPOUSE CLUBS 

These clubs, found at most military 
installations, help spouses get acquainted 
with new communities, make friends and 
find support. The clubs are chartered and 
registered with the local installations. 

These are not formal entities of the 
Defense Department. Most are involved in 
a variety of charitable and self-help efforts. 


USA CARES 

This civilian group, formed in 2003, 
helps families with various problems that 
arise during deployments and mobiliza- 
tions, with a focus on helping families 
through short-term financial crunches — 
helping with basic needs such as keeping 
the lights on and food on the table. USA 
CARES has a program to help wounded 
warriors and a program that can help 
families avoid losing their homes 
because of deployment-related financial 
trouble. Applications for assistance are 
accepted online only. 

Contact: 800-773-0387; www.usacares.org 


USO CENTERS 

United Service Organizations operates 
more than 160 centers worldwide offering 
hospitality in commercial and military air- 
ports, on military bases and at Navy fleet 
centers. The centers have programs to 
meet local needs ranging from housing 
assistance and emergency assistance to 
support groups; cultural, educational and 
recreational activities; tours; and new 
spouse orientation. The “USO in a Box” 
program is a shippable USO center that 
can be sent anywhere in the world to 
support and entertain troops. The “USO 
Operation Phone Home” program 
provides free phone cards to troops. 

Contact: 888-484-3876; www.uso.org 
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DEPENDENTS 
Ensuring that military children get an 


excellent education is a top priority for 
defense officials, and they have reiterated 
® that priority this year, recognizing that 
education is a stabilizing influence in the 
lives of children, as well as important to 
recruitment, retention and morale for 
the force. 

There are 1.2 million school-age children 
with a parent in the military. About 86,000 
attend schools operated by the Department 
| of Defense Education Activity on military 
installations. 

School officials — both in DoDEA and 
® in the civilian community — increasingly 

| are working to make the transition easier 
for children when they move from one 
school to another because a military 
parent changes duty stations. 

More than two-thirds of the states have 
| adopted anew Interstate Compact on 
Educational Opportunity for Military 
Children — meaning they agree to imple- 

+ ment policies to help level the educational 
playing field for military children as they 

| move from one state to another. These 
states educate more than 80 percent of 
military children attending off-base schools. 

Groups such as the Military Child 
Education Coalition and the Military 
Impacted Schools Association have been 
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working with schools on a variety of is- 
sues related to military children. De- 
fense officials also have begun working 
with school districts that want to learn 
more about helping military children in 
transition and in dealing with aspects of 
the military lifestyle. 


DoD EDUCATION ACTIVITY 

The Department of Defense Education 
Activity operates 194 schools in 14 
districts located in 12 foreign countries, 
seven states, Guam and Puerto Rico. 
All DoDEA schools are on U.S. military 
installations, serving children of service 
members and Defense Department civil- 
ians. DoDEA plans, directs, coordinates 
and manages pre-kindergarten through 
12th-grade education programs for 
Defense Department dependents who 
otherwise would not have access to a 
high-quality public education. DoDEA 
also provides support and resources to 
local school districts throughout the U.S. 
that serve children of military families. 

DoDEA schools are grouped into two 
systems: the stateside Domestic Dependent 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, or 
DDESS, and the overseas Department of 
Defense Dependents Schools, or DoDDS. 
DoDEA schools are fully accredited by U.S. 
accreditation agencies. 

Domestic schools. DDESS operates 70 


Spc. Romeo Fret attends a class offered 
by the Army to improve soldiers’ general 
technical scores on the Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery test. 


schools, mostly elementary, at 16 installa. 
tions in seven states, Puerto Rico and 
Cuba, serving more than 27,000 students, 
The schools offer pre-kindergarten 
through 12th grade for eligible children 
who live on those installations. 

Overseas schools. DoDDS operates 
79 schools in Europe and serves about 
35,000 school-age children of active-duty 
military and federal civilian employees, 

In the Pacific, DoDDS serves more than 
24,000 students in 45 schools across 
Japan, South Korea, Okinawa and Guam, 

DoDEA schools in Europe and the 
Pacific are free for children of service 
members and federal civilian employees, 
Enrollment is guaranteed for “command- 
sponsored” children, those whom the 
active-duty member has official approval 
to bring overseas at government, 
expense. Children without command 
sponsorship can enroll for free if space 
is available. 

Age requirements. Children must be 
5 years old by Sept. 1 to be eligible to 
enroll in and attend kindergarten in 
DoDEA schools. This requirement also 
affects students in DoDEA’s pre-kinder- 
garten, Sure Start and first-grade programs, 
A child must be 4 years old by Sept. 1 to 
attend pre-kindergarten or Sure Start and 
6 years old by Sept. 1 to attend first grade, 

Attendance policy. DoDEA instituted a 
new mandatory attendance policy in 2011, 
consistent with what is found in many 

F | USS. public schools. The 

<| policy lays out expecta- 
=~ ~ tions for students to at- 
tend 180 days per school year, unless they 
have excused absences. 

Excusable absences include illness; 
medical, dental and mental health appoint- 
ments; serious family illness or death; 
religious holidays; emergency conditions; 
unique family situations, coordinated with 
school administration; and college visits 
that cannot be scheduled on nonschool 
days. The policy accommodates the need 
for military families to spend time together 
following deployment. Failure to meet re- 
quirements can affect students’ placement 
as they transfer out of or into DoDEA 
schools. For secondary school students, it 
could jeopardize graduation, cause a loss 
of course credit and affect grade-level 
placement. Failure to meet requirements 
could result in school disciplinary action 
such as detention, in-school suspension or 
expulsion. 

Graduation. DoDEA’s high school gradu- 
ation requirement is 26 credits. For more 
information on required courses, visit 


; 


www.dodea.edw/students/graduation.cfm. 
Virtual high school. DoDEA's virtual 

high school eventually will offer a 

complete curriculum of courses necessary 


= for a student to graduate 
NEW: “| from high school. The 

ay virtual high school helps 
transitioning DoDEA students by allow- 
ing them to take necessary classes 
regardless of their location. : 
Forty-four courses are available, 
including some Advanced Placement 
courses. Eligibility is the same as for 
brick-and-mortar schools; if a course 
is offered at a local DoDEA school, the 
student would be required to attend 
that course unless there is a scheduling 
conflict. ; 

Special education programs. DoDEA 
provides free education to students with 
disabilities who are entitled to enroll 
in the military's overseas and stateside 
schools. The school system serves 
children with mild to severe disabilities. 
Programs are offered for children with 
learning, physical, communication or 
emotional impairments. 

Preschool services are provided for 
disabled children as young as 3. Active- 
duty members must enroll children with 
disabilities in the Exceptional Family 
Member Program, which helps ensure 
the child’s educational and medical needs 
can be met. 

All services have the EFMP but are or- 
ganized differently. The Army and Marine 
Corps have EFMP advocates in installa- 
tion family centers, while the Navy and 
Air Force have EFMP program and spe- 
cial-needs coordinators in their medical 
treatment facilities. 

Contact: Department of Defense Educa- 
tion Activity, 4040 N. Fairfax Drive, Arling- 
ton, VA 22203-1635, Overseas schools, 
703-588-3051; Special education office, 
703-588-3148; www.dodea.edu 

Educational partnerships with civilian 
schools. DoDEA shares its experience and 
resources with military-connected civilian 


‘ school districts to increase student suc- 


cess, provide professional development 
for teachers, implement support practices 
to minimize the impact of transition and 
deployment, and provide access to rigor- 
ous educational opportunities. DODEA 
has provided 146 grants totaling $167 mil- 
lion to school districts, helping more than 
900 schools since 2008. 

Contact: www.militaryk12partners.dod 
ea.edu 

Interstate compact. Most military 
children attend schools operated by local 
education agencies, with varying policies 
that affect a child’s transition to anew 
school when moving from state to state. A 
national effort to address these issues has 
resulted in more than 40 states adopting 
the Interstate Compact on Educational 


Opportunity for Military Children. The 
compact is designed to smooth out 
administrative issues involved in moving 
from one school to another, but it doesn’t 
address quality of education in any one 
school. States are in various stages of 
implementing the compact. Among other 
things, states that have signed on: 

i Allow students to enter the same 
grade level in the receiving state as they 
left in the sending state, regardless of age. 

Wi Require local school districts to either 
waive specific course work needed for 
graduation if similar work has been com- 
pleted in another school district, or pro- 
vide reasonable justification for denial. 

@ Presume that students who qualified 
for education courses such as honors, 
International Baccalaureate, Advanced 
Placement and vocational at their previ- 
ous school will be qualified in the receiv- 
ing school and should be placed, at least 
initially, in those courses if they are 
offered. The receiving school can do eval- 
uations later to ensure that the student is 
properly placed. 

States will have councils to address the 
issues, and the councils will have family 
liaisons that military families can contact. 
This will be an avenue for families who 
have not been able to get a transition 
issue resolved by a school counselor or 
by the school liaison officer in their 
command. 

DoDEA is an ex-officio member of the 
interstate commission, and has commit- 
ted to following the guidelines in the com- 
pact to the extent permitted by law, just 
as any state. 

Military Child Education Coalition. Par- 
ents, students and educators can find a 
wealth of information about specific state 
requirements and other military children’s 
education issues at this group's website, 
www.militarychild.org. 

The MCEC looks at everything that af- 
fects education or other opportunities for 
military children from birth through post- 
secondary school — from emotional chal- 
lenges related to school transitions or the 
deployment of a parent to differences in 
state policies that make it difficult to 
transfer from one school to another. 

All military services, along with many 
school districts that educate large num- 
bers of military children, participate in the 
coalition. Its focus on partnerships en- 
courages such flexible practices as help- 
ing a student meet graduation require- 
ments when transferring late in a high 
school career. 

MCEC’s SchoolQuest, at www.school 
quest.org, is an online tool for families on 
the move who want to learn about poten- 
tial schools that may fit the needs of their 
children. It uses a database compiled by 
researchers to present resources, contact 
information and transition advice about 


the school districts and schools that serve 
the selected military community. 
Resources for parents, schools, command- 
ers. DoDEA provides information about a 
variety of resources. At www.militaryk12 
partners.dodeaedu, under “Resources, 
there are links to information about the 
services’ school liaison officers, with 
contact information. These people are 
liaisons among parents, the conumands 
and schools, with a mission to advise the 
commands on matters relating to schools 
that educate children of parents stationed 
on the installation. They serve as ombuds- 
men between parents and schools, help- 
ing to resolve education-related problems. 
The site includes a wide variety of 
resources for military families such as 
tips on supporting a child’s education and 
being an effective advocate for the child, 
services for children with special needs, 
after-school activities and supplemental 
academic support, including free online 
test preparation for help with standard- 
ized tests such as the ACT and SAT. The 
site has resources for school officials, as 
well. 
Contact. www.militaryk12partners.dod 
eaedu 


EDUCATION CENTERS 

In addition to active-duty personnel, 
family members can enroll in college pro- 
grams offered through service branch ed- 
ucation centers and Navy College offices. 
The centers may offer testing services to 
family members for a fee. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship opportunities for military 
children and spouses range from the mili- 
tary relief societies’ scholarship programs 
to the annual Scholarships for Military 
Children in conjunction with the Defense 
Commissary Agency, which offers numer- 
ous $1,500 scholarships, funded by dona- 
tions. Local chapters of veterans service 
organizations and spouses clubs also are 
good places to check for scholarships. 
Some colleges and universities offer their 
own scholarship programs for military 
spouses. 

DoDEA’s home page, www.dodea.edu, 
has a pull-down menu on the left under 
“Students and Alumni” with some scholar- 
ship information. The National Military 
Family Association, www.nmfa.org, and 
The Military Child Education Coalition, 
www.militarychild.org, also offer informa- 
tion and links to scholarships. 

The American Legion publishes a 
152-page book titled “Need a Lift?” with 
detailed information on scholarships for 
military families, updated annually. A free 
copy can be downloaded at www.needa 
lift.org. The book also is searchable online. 

eStudentLoan.com. This site offers free 
news and guidance, and can be used as a 
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Scholarship search tool. 

SmartStudent Guide to Financial Aid. 
Financial resources are available at 
Wwww-finaid.org. 

U.S. Department of Education. The depart- 
Ment provides more than $100 billion an- 
Nually in financial aid. Programs such as 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid 
benefit both civilian and military students. 

Contact: www.fafsa.ed.gov, www.ed.gov 
or www.studentaid.ed.gov 


SPOUSE EDUCATION 

The military’s My Career Advancement 
Accounts program (MyCAA) provides 
eligible military spouses with financial as- 
sistance to pursue licenses, certifications 
Or associate degrees needed for employ- 
ment in high-demand, high-growth 
Portable career fields and occupations. 

It provides a maximum education bene- 
fit of $4,000 with an annual fiscal year cap 
of $2,000. The annual cap can be waived if 
upfront tuition costs exceed $2,000 (up to 
the maximum benefit of $4,000). Those 
eligible are spouses of active-duty service 
members in paygrades E-1 to E-5, W-1 and 
W-2, and O-1 and 0-2. 

The program will pay tuition costs 
for education and training courses and 
examinations leading to an associate 
degree (excluding general studies and 
liberal arts), license or certificate issued 
through an accredited college, university 
or technical school in the U.S., or 
through an approved testing organization 
that expands employment or portable 
career opportunities. 

To establish an account, visit the online 
portal at https-/aiportal acc.afmil/mycaa. 
Officials advise those who have estab- 
lished accounts to check their MyCAA 
Message box frequently in order to get 
needed information, as well as to provide 
information needed to complete requests. 

For those not eligible for the financial as- 
sistance — including those who are seeking 
a higher level of education — MyCAA has a 
component with counselors who help 
spouses identify other sources of educa- 
tional funding, expanded career choices 
and opportunities, and support resources. 

www.militaryonesource.com 


TUTORING 

The Defense Department now covers 
the costs of an online tutoring and home- 
work help service available 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, for all active-duty 
service members and their families. 
Adults and youths are matched with 
screened, certified, professional tutors. 

Those eligible. All active-duty, National 
Guard and reserve personnel on active duty 
in a deployed status, Defense Department 
civilians in a deployed status, and their de- 
pendent family members. Tutoring is avail- 
able for kindergarten through grade 12 and 
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The Military Child Education Coalition's 
SchoolQuest is an online tool for families on the 
move who want to learn about potential schools 

that may fit the needs of their children. 
Check it out at militarytimes.com/handbook, 
and click on ShoolQuest. 


beyond. Subjects include elementary math, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, calculus, 
statistics, earth science, biology, chemistry, 
physics, vocabulary, grammar, writing, liter- 
ature and social studies. 

Résumé and job search assistance is 
available, as well as resources for citizen- 
ship and GED test preparation, and even 
family budgeting. 

Contact: www.tutor.convVmilitary 


MILITARY EDUCATION — PERSONAL 


DANTES 

The Defense Activity for Non-Tradi- 
tional Education Support provides serv- 
ice members with educational opportu- 
nities outside the classroom. DANTES 
services are available at nearly all educa- 
tion centers on base. Most are free and 
available to active-duty and reserve per- 
sonnel and their adult family members. 
Services include: 

Wi College credit for skills. Service mem- 
bers can eam college credit for knowl- 
edge and skills they already have. The 
American Council on Education evaluates 
military training and job experience and 
publishes course descriptions and college 
credit recommendations. 

1 Distance learning courses. DANTES has 
agreements with about 150 institutions to 
support service member enrollment in dis- 
tance leaming programs. DANTES Inde- 
pendent Study and External Degree cata- 
logs, available in base education offices, 
contain program descriptions. 

@ General Educational Development. The 
GED test leads to a high school equivalen- 
cy certificate. All services pay the full cost 
to obtain a high school certificate for their 
active-duty members. 

Contact: 850-452-1111, ext. 3150, or DSN 
922-1111, ext. 3150; 
www.dantes.doded.mil 


MONTGOMERY GI BILL — ACTIVE DUTY 
Although attention in recent years has 
focused on the Post-9/11 GI Bill, the older 

Montgomery GI Bill program remains in 
full effect and, for some people, may offer 
better benefits. 
pean Monthly benefits vary 
based on the type of train- 
ing taken, length of service 


{NEW 


The current maximum 


: factors. ‘ 
and other fac Montgomery GI Bill is 


payment under the 
piles are some big differences between 
the new and old GI Bill programs, begin- 
ning with the fact that to use the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill, service members must pay 
an enrollment fee of $1,200, made in for- 
feitures of basic pay of $100 a month for 
the first year ofservice. 

The $1,200 enrollment fee is refundable 
if a service member ‘lies while on active 
duty or within a year of leaving active 
duty without having used any GI Bill ben- 
efits. In such cases, the fee is returned 
without interest to the next of Kin. 

Refunds of the $1,200 also are available 
to some people who pay for Montgomery 
GI Bill benefits but end up using the Post- 
9/11 GI Bill instead. For anyone who uses 
all 36 months of Post-9/11 GI Bill pay- 
ments, the final living stipend will include 
an extra $1,200, representing a refund, 
without interest, for the Montgomery Gl 
Bill enrollment fee. Refunds will not be 
available to anyone who does not use the 
full 36 months of benefits. 

In most cases, the Post-9/11 GI Bill is 
more generous than the Montgomery GI 
Bill, but there are reasons to use the older 
program. In cases where college tuition is 
very low or free and housing costs are 
low, the Montgomery GI Bill — which 
pays the service member or veteran rather 
than the school — might result in a bigger 
payment. 

The Montgomery GI Bill also pays for 
apprenticeships and on-the-job training, 
flight training and correspondence classes. 

Eligibility to use Montgomery GI Bill 
benefits expires 10 years from the date of 
separation, five years less than under the 
Post-9/11 GI Bill. 

Interval pay. As of Aug. 1, 2011, break (or 
interval) pay is no longer payable under 
the Montgomery GI Bill except during 
times when your school is closed under 
presidential executive or- 
der or during an emer- 
gency such as a natural 
disaster. For example, if your fall term 
ends Dec. 15 and your spring term begins 
Jan. 10, your January housing allowance 
will cover 15 days in December and your 
February housing allowance will cover 21 
days in January. 

Contact: www.gibill.va.gov 


MONTGOMERY GI BILL — SELECTED RESERVE 


Reservists now can receive a maximum 
of $345 per month as full-time students, 


and must have made at 
NEW D> least a six-year commit-, 
ment to the Selected Re- 
serve, signed after June 30, 1985, and oth- 
erwise fulfill their service requirements. 
In some cases, the Selected Reserve 
G] Bill can be used before or after 
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PROMISE TO OUR 
NATION’S MILITARY? 


Asa servicemember, you met every demand your 
country asked of you. For your career service, our nation 
promised you, and your family, a special package of 
health and other benefits. Now Congress, the President 
and military leadership want to change the deal, and 
require you to pay civilian-type rates for the benefits you 
already earned, But you don't have to take this. We're 
fighting to protect your benefits, and you can join us. 


We're the Military Officers Association of America 
— MOAA. With 370,000 members, we're the nation’s 
largest and most influential association of military 
officers. For just $17, you can become a member of 
MOAA. The days ahead are critical. Make sure our 
leaders do the right thing. Visit our website right 
away, and join the fight to protect the benefits you 
were promised, 


joinmoaa.org 


Post-9/11 G1 Bill benefits but never at 
€ same time. An example, VA officials 
Said, is that someone could use the 
Post-9/11 GI bill to get an electrical engi- 
neering degree at a two-year community 
ewe and then enroll in an apprentice- 
'p Program using the Montgomery GI 
Bill-Selected Reserve. ——e 
. pay. As of Aug. 1, 2011, break (or 
interval) pay is no longer payable under 
the Montgomery GI Bill except during 
times when your school is 
closed under presidential 
executive order or during 
an emergency such as a natural disaster. 
For example, if your fall term ends Dec. 
15 and your spring term begins Jan. 10, 
your January housing allowance will cov- 
er 15 days in December and your Febru- 
ary housing allowance will cover 21 days 
in January. 
Contact: www.gibill.va gov 


POST-9/11 GI BILL 
The popular new educa- 
tion benefits program, 
launched in 2009, underwent a two-phased 
facelift in August and October 2011, but 
the core elements remain the same. 

@ Tuition and fees are set to fully cover 
the cost of a four-year public college or 
university education for in-state students. 
At private institutions and for students 
Paying out-of-state tuition, the program 
covers up to $17,500 a year in tuition and 
fees under a simplified formula designed 
to make the program easier to understand 
and administer. 

W Initially designed to cover only class- 
es at degree-granting institutions, the 
Post-9/11 GI Bill now also covers voca- 
tional, apprenticeship and on-the-job 
training programs, just as the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill does. 

@ Benefits can be shared with a spouse 
and children in return for a commitment 
to spend four more years in service. 

@ Monthly living stipends are available 
for students attending classes at tradition- 
al schools and at a reduced rate for dis- 
tance learners, with payments prorated 
based on their course load. 

i There is a $1,000-a-year allowance for 
books, which has been extended to ac- 
tive-duty members and their spouses, 
along with a $2,000 allowance for tutoring 
and an allowance to cover the cost of aca- 
demic and professional tests that can be 
used for multiple tests. 

Bigibility. Eligibility is based on the 
length of active service since Sept. 10, 
2001, with a minimum requirement of 30 
days of continuous service if discharged 
for a service-connected disability and an 
aggregate of 90 days of service with an 
honorable or hardship discharge for 
everyone else. Active service for National 
Guard members mobilized under state au- 
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The Post-9/11 GI Bill underwent two 
waves of significant changes in August and 
October 2011. Find oul more about the enhanced 
program at militarytimes.com/handbook 
and click on Post 9/11 GI Bill, 


thority for natural disasters or homeland 
security, and for those on full-time active 
duty, counts toward eligibility for Post- 
9/11 GI Bill benefits. 

The amount of benefits received is pro- 
rated based on length of service, with 
Maximum payments available to those 
who have 36 or more months of active 
service or who were discharged for a 
service-connected disability after 30 con- 
secutive days of service. Those with one 
year of active service receive 50 percent 
of maximum benefits, while those with 
two years of service receive 80 percent. 

Service members and veterans who are 
eligible for the Post-9/11 GI Bill may also 
be eligible for other veterans education 
benefits, including the Montgomery GI 
Bill, Montgomery GI Bill-Selected Reserve 
and the Reserve Educational Assistance 
Program. They may choose to use the 
newer program. : 

Tuition. The Post-9/11 GI Bill provides 
full tuition and fees for those paying in- 
state residency rates for undergraduate 
studies for those who have earned a 100 
percent benefit, with a reduced percent- 
age for those with reduced eligibility. 

For private schools and for nonresi- 
dent students at public schools, the 
revised program reimburses tuition 
and fees up to $17,500 a year, with a few 
students who were enrolled in college 
prior to Jan. 4, 2011, allowed to receive 
slightly higher payments if they are at- 
tending classes in Arizona, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Carolina or Texas. Students in 
those states were grandfathered so they 
do not receive less money than they 
would have before the single nationwide 
cap was in effect. 

Tuition and fee payments to schools 
now are reduced by the amount of schol- 
arships or other aid for which a student 


qualifies. 

Yellow Ribbon. The Post-9/11 GI Bill also 
features a “Yellow Ribbon” program, 
which has become more important with 
the adoption of a nationwide cost cap in 
place of state-by-state caps. Out-of-state 
students and those attending private and 
graduate schools may receive extra 
tuition above the normal cap for their 
states. Schools must enter into voluntary 
agreements with VA to take part in this 
program. 


Living stipend. Monthly living stipends, 
based on military housing allowance for 
an E-5 with dependents for the ZIP code 
of the campus, are calculated based on 
the number of credits taken and whether 
a student takes all classes by distance 
learning or has at least one on-campus 
class. 

No one receives this payment unless at- 
tending school at least half time. The aver. 
age living stipend in 2012 for a full-time 
student taking a full course load that in- 
cludes at least one course in a classroom 
is $1,368 a month. The average stipend for 
a full-time student taking only distance 
learning classes is $684 a month. 

Active-duty service members and their 
spouses are ineligible for living stipends 
because the government already is 
providing either government housing 
or a housing allowance to them. But 
children of active-duty members using 
transferred benefits may receive living 
stipends, even if they are living at home 
with their parents. 

Book allowance. The program provides 
an annual $1,000 allowance for books and 
supplies. Effective in 2011, active-duty 
service members and their spouses using 
transferred benefits are eligible for this 
benefit. 

Transferring benefits to family members. 
Basic rules for transferring benefits re- 
main the same: A member must have 
served at least six years to share benefits 
with a spouse and 10 years to share bene- 
fits with a child, and must agree to serve a 
minimum of four more years. Effective in 
2011, active-duty members of the Public 
Health Service and National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration are eligible 
to transfer benefits. 

Time limits, Post-9/11 GI Bill benefits 
may be used while in the service and with- 
in 15 years after discharge or retirement. 
The 15-year post-service cutoff also ap- 
plies to spouses using transferred bene- 
fits. Children using transferred benefits 
lose eligibility at age 26. 

Interval pay. As of Aug. 1, 2011, break (or 


interval) pay is no longer 
NEW | payable under the Post- 
9/11 GI Bill except during 
times when your school is closed under 
presidential executive order or during an 
emergency such as a natural disaster. For 
example, if your fall term ends Dec. 15 
and your spring term begins Jan. 10, your 
January housing allowance will cover 15 
days in December and your February 
housing allowance will cover 21 days in 
January. 
Contact: www.gibill.va. gov 


RESERVE EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
REAP is a special program created for 
National Guard and reserve members mo- 

bilized for at least 90 consecutive days 


; 2001, in support of qualify- 
since Sept operations. Monthly ben- 
ing ie end on the length of service, with 
poe a as a percentage of Montgomery 
Gl BilJ-Active Duty rates. . 

The maximum payment for consecutive 

service of two oF more years is $1,178.40 

onth, 80 percent of the MGIB active. 
per mon duty rate. For those with 
consecutive service of 
more than one year but 
than two, payment is $883.80 per 
month, 60 percent of the MGIB rate. The 
minimum payment for full-time students 
is $589.20 per month, 40 percent of the 
MGIB rate, for those with continuous 
service of 90 days to one year. 

"The maximum 80 percent rate also is 
available to reserve-component members 
who served multiple mobilizations cumu- 
latively totaling three years or more. 

Proportionately lower payments are 
made to those attending school less than 


less 


full time. . 

Those released from active duty with 
less than 90 days of service because of a 
line-of-duty injury, illness or disease quali- 
fy for 40 percent of the active-duty rate. 

REAP pays for college and university 
classes, vocational courses, flight training, 
independent study and distance learning, 
correspondence courses, on-the-job and 
apprenticeship courses, and programs 
and entrepreneurship training. 

Interval pay. As of Aug. 1, 2011, break 
(or interval) pay is no longer payable 
under REAP except during times when 

your school is closed 

under presidential execu- 

tive order or during an 
emergency such as a natural disaster. 
For example, if your fall term ends Dec. 
15 and your spring term begins Jan. 10, 
your January housing allowance will 
cover 15 days in December and your 
February housing allowance will cover 
21 days in January. 

Contact: www.gibill.va. gov 


BUY-UP PROGRAM 

Students using either version of the 
Montgomery GI Bill or the Reserve 
Educational Assistance Program (see 
above) may be eligible for VA’s “Buy-Up” 
program, under which additional bene- 
fits may be purchased. The maximum 
contribution is $600 for $5,400 in addi- 
tional benefits. 


SERVICEMEMBERS OPPORTUNITY COLLEGES 
Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges 
is a consortium of about 1,900 public and 
private colleges and universities, as well 
as higher education associations. SOC de- 
gree programs are mainly for Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard members. 
Service members choose an SOC col- 
lege as their “home” college, which then 


evaluates military experience and school- 
ing, and awards credits toward a degree. 
The college also works out a degree plan. 
As service members move, they can take 
Classes offered by other SOC schools and 
have those credits transferred to their 
home school. 

Following the student agreement 
(degree plan), a degree is awarded when 
all SOC requirements are met. At least 
one-quarter of the degree requirements 
tmust be completed through the home 
college. The program has two-year asso- 
ciate degree and four-year bachelor’s 
degree options. 

Also available are SOCGuard, which 
Provides education opportunities to Na- 
tional Guard members, and the Concur- 
rent Admissions Program for Army Enlis- 
tees, which offers college admission for 
recruits when they enlist. 

Contact: www.soc.aasciorg 


SERVICE PROGRAMS — AIR FORCE 

Air Force Voluntary Education Branch. 
The branch oversees Air Force educa- 
tion centers and counselors, administra- 
tion of tuition assistance, testing and 
related services. 

Airman Commissioning Programs. Indi- 
viduals seeking commissioning opportu- 
nities should contact their Force Sup- 
port Squadron, Education and Training 
Sections, for help with their application 
packages. Current commissioning pro- 
grams are: 

i Airman Education and Commissioning 
Program. This program is open to 
active-duty airmen wishing to pursue a 
bachelor's degree in high-need academic 
majors as identified by the secretary of 
the Air Force. Maximum program partici- 
pation cannot exceed 36 months. AECP 
students complete their degrees at a 
college or university with an AFROTC 
detachment or a cross-town agreement, 
then attend Officer Training School to 
be commissioned as a second lieutenant 
upon completion of OTS. Graduating 
nurse applicants are commissioned as 
Nurse Corps officers and will attend 
commissioned officer training only 
after successfully passing their National 
Council Licensure Examination for 
Registered Nurses, or NCLEX-RN. 

W@ Nurse Enlisted Commissioning Program. 
This program is a specialized AECP 
track open to active-duty airmen wishing 
to pursue a bachelor's degree in nursing. 
NECP follows AECP guidelines, with 
a maximum program participation of 
24 months. 

WI AFROTC Airman Scholarship and Com- 
missioning Program. ASCP offers active- 
duty enlisted personnel the opportunity to 
eam a commission while completing a 
bachelor’s degree as an Air Force ROTC 
cadet. Two- and four-year scholarships 


are available. Participants receive pay- 
ment for tuition and fees up to $15,000 per 
year, an annual textbook allowance and a 
monthly stipend when the scholarship is 
activated. AFROTC scholarships do not 
pay for room and board. 

| ional Officer Course Early 
Release Program. POC-ERP is an avenue 
for airmen to attend college in order to 
finish earning a bachelor’s degree. It al- 
lows airmen with no more than two years 
of college remaining to apply for early re- 
lease from active duty to pursue a com- 
mission through AFROTC. Selected appli- 
cants attend college full time at universi- 
ties offering AFROTC. 

BB Leaders Encouraging Airman Develop- 
ment. LEAD gives unit and wing com- 
manders authority to nominate highly 
qualified airmen to become officers 
through attendance at the Air Force 
Academy. Depending on their qualifica- 
tions, nominees may gain direct entry to 
the academy, entry to the academy's 
Preparatory School or referral to other 
programs. 

Scholarships for Outstanding Airmen 
to ROTC. SOAR empowers major 
command and wing commanders to 
select outstanding airmen to receive 
two- or four-year scholarships to a 
college or university offering AFROTC. 
The program offers annual scholarships, 
which are allocated to major commands, 
field operating agencies and direct 
reporting units. Participants must sepa- 
rate from active duty to accept the 
scholarships and enroll in AFROTC. 

Contact: Base education and training 
sections or www.afrotc.convscholarships 

Community College of the Air Force. The 
college, open to enlisted active-duty Air 
Force, Air National Guard and Air Force 
Reserve members, has full regional ac- 
creditation. It offers 67 associate degree 
programs in five career areas: aircraft and 
missile maintenance (nine), allied health 
(20), electronics and telecommunications 
(eight), logistics and resources (nine), and 
public and support services (21). 

To earn two-year degrees, students 
combine Air Force technical training, pro- 
fessional military education and general 
education credits from accredited col- 
leges and universities. 

Contact: www.au.af.mil/au/ccaf 

Academic Testing Program. Each base ed- 
ucation office has a testing office to pro- 
vide free tests such as the College Level 
Education Program, or CLEP, to airmen. 

Satisfactory test scores are a way for air- 
men to bypass some resident courses. 

Contact: Base education and training 
section. 

Academic Counseling Program. Each 
base education office has professionals 
to help airmen choose schools and 
degree programs. Counseling and interest 
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Amny Pfc. Kirsty Penn receives her diploma at the National Guard GED Plus program. 


assessment tests are free to airmen. 
Contact: Base education and training 
section 


SERVICE PROGRAMS — ARMY 

Army Career Degrees. This program takes 
the Army’s version of the Servicemembers 
Opportunity Colleges to a greater degree 
of specificity, with degree options 


| Matched to career management fields and 


military occupational specialties. Because 
many soldiers decide to make the Army a 
career at the end of their first enlistment, 
information about this program is present- 
ed upon their graduation from advanced 


| individual training or during their first 
| Noncommissioned Officer Education Sys- 


tem course. Soldiers can complete ACD 
programs via distance learning, classroom 


_ Settings or by learning assessment. 


Www-soc.aascworg/socad 
/ACD.html, or an Army education center 
counselor. 

Army College Fund. The ACF is an 
enlistment incentive designed to help 
recruit soldiers into critical or short- 
staffed military occupational specialties. 
It works in tandem with the Montgomery 
GI Bill; soldiers cannot use the ACF 
without being eligible for the GI Bill. 


; Amounts vary based on length of enlist- 


ment. To qualify, soldiers must enroll 


} before entering active service. 


www.goarmyed.com or an 


} Army recruiter. 


Army Continuing Education System. ACES 


| centers in the U.S. and overseas sponsor 
| avariety of programs for high school com- 


pletion, college and vocational-technical 
courses, nontraditional programs and test- 


| ing services. 
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Contact: www.goarmyed.com, or local 
post education centers. 

Amny/American Council on Education Reg- 
istry Transcript System. This popular service 
for active-duty Army, National Guard and 
Army Reserve soldiers generates an offi- 
cial transcript that reflects military educa- 
tion and training, job experience and edu- 
cational testing achievements, with the 
college credits recommended for each by 
the American Council on Education. 

The transcript provides prospective col- 
leges and civilian employers with a means 
to evaluate a soldier’s achievements. The 
transcripts are free and can be used to 
gain academic credits when applying for 
college or enrolling in a vocational-techni- 
cal school. 

Contact: Get a transcript request form 
and other information at 
http:/aarts.army.mil. For questions about 
AARTS, email 
hre.tagd.aarts@conus.army.mil. 

College of the American Soldier. This pro- 
gram works in conjunction with 
GoArmyEd and colleges that offer de- 
grees under the Career Noncommissioned 
Officer Degrees Program. CAS expands 
on degree choices to provide career NCOs 
with varied options that are not tied to 
their career management field and MOS. 
It is designed to be flexible in terms of de- 
gree completion times, liberal rules allow- 
ing credit transfers between the 12 partici- 
pating colleges, and awarding credit for 
military training and education. 

Contact: www.goarmyed.convpublic 
/public_cas.aspx or an Army education 
center counselor. 

Credentialing Opportunities On-Line. COOL 
is a website that provides information 
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about how soldiers can earn civilian cer- 
tificates and licenses related to their mili- 
tary occupational specialty. About 85 per- 
cent of the Army’s enlisted specialties 
have directly applicable civilian creden- 
tials. Soldiers and veterans can use up to 
$2,000 of their Montgomery GI Bill money 
to pay for licensure and certification ex- 
ams. Under the sergeant and staff ser- 
geant promotion system, soldiers can get 
up to 50 promotion points for earning 
technical certifications related to their 
military occupational specialty. 
Contact: https:/www.cool.army.mil 
or an Army education center counselor. 
eArmyU. An online program launched in 
2001, eArmyU enables eligible soldiers to 
work toward college degrees and certifi- 
cates “anytime, anywhere” at 25 regionally 
accredited colleges and universities offer- 
ing 145 certificate and degree programs. 
Through eArmyJ, soldiers can earn a 
certificate or an associate, bachelor’s or 
master's degree from a home college 
while taking courses from multiple col- 
leges. Web-based courses offer unique 
“anytime, anywhere” flexibility, allowing 
soldiers to study at times that are most 
convenient for them — even as their 
schedules and duty assignments change. 
The program provides comprehensive 
support services, including mentors, a 24- 
hour help desk, an Intemet service 
provider, an email account and 100 per- 
cent tuition assistance, and books and 
course fees, up to normal tuition assis- 
tance limits. The free laptop option for 
this program no longer is available. 
Contact: www.goarmyed.com/public 
/public_earmyu-about_earmyu.aspx 
Green to Gold. There are two options to 


this program, which is designed to offer 
ul 


: jers With at least two years of 
nlisted soldie A 
active duty an opportunity to eam an 
a commission as 4 second lieutenant. 
ae Scholarship option is for soldiers 
tto compete for a two., three- or 


igsion and a bachelor's degree. 

The scholarship pays tuition or room- 
and-board support; money for text- 
books, supplies and equipment; and a 
monthly stipend for living expenses for 
up to 10 months each school year. Par- 
ticipants incur a four-year active-duty 
service obligation. oo, 

‘Anonscholarship version is available to 
soldiers who have at least two years of 
college, and can earn a degree in less than 
two years using their Montgomery GI Bill 
and Amy College Fund benefits. Partici- 
pants incur a three-year active-duty serv- 
ice obligation. 

Asecond Green to Gold option is for 
soldiers with at least two years of college 
credits who want to stay on active duty 
while they complete their undergraduate 
or graduate degree requirements. 

While in the program for up to 24 
months, soldiers continue to draw active- 
duty pay. If qualified, they can use their GI 
Bill and Army College Fund benefits. 

Contact: www.goarmy.convrotc/enlist 
ed_soldiers,jsp, or an education center 
counselor or an Army ROTC professor of 


military science. 


SERVICE PROGRAMS — COAST GUARD 

Coast Guard Institute. Programs are avail- 
able to active-duty members, reservists, 
spouses and civilian employees. 

Military training and experience are 
converted to college credit recommended 
by the American Council on Education. 
The credit is reflected in an unofficial as- 
sessment and degree plan. 

Official transcripts are available upon re- 
quest. Participants can expect general guid- 
ance toward a degree completion plan and 
documentation of military-related training 
and experience. Services must be requested 
prior to separation or retirement. 

Contact: 405-954-7232 or 405-954-7238; 
www.uscg.mil/hq/cgi/ 

Pre-commissioning Program for Enlisted 
Personnel. This competitive program al- 
lows selected Coast Guard enlisted mem- 
bers to complete a bachelor’s degree, at- 
tend Officer Candidate School and receive 
a Coast Guard conumission. The Coast 
Guard pays all tuition, books and lab fees, 
in addition to regular pay and allowances. 

Participants must meet the following 
criteria: 

@ Be atleast 21 years old but under 33 
as of Sept. 30 of the fiscal year of the se- 
lection panel date. 


For a complete listing of current payment rates 
for both versions of the Montgomery GI Bill for 
aclive-duty and Selected Reserve members, visit 
miltarytimes.convhandbook and click on 
GI Bill (active and reserve). 


@ Bea Coast Guard or Coast Guard 
Reserve member on active duty in paygrade 
E4 or above. They must have at least four 
years of active service, at least two of them 
in the Coast Guard. 

i Have qualifying scores on the SAT 
(1100 on the math and verbal), ACT (com- 
posite score of 23) and ASVAB (109 on 
the general technical portion; test scores 
prior to July 1, 2004, require a minimum of 
110 on the general technical portion). 

@ Provide official transcripts from any 
colleges attended. 

@ Have a minimum GPA of 2.5. 

W@ Submit a letter of acceptance from 
the school they wish to attend. 

Be able to complete the bachelor's de- 
gree in two years. 

Contact www.gocoastguard.convfind- 
your-fit/officer-opportunities/programs 


SERVICE PROGRAMS — MARINE CORPS 
AND NAVY 


Seaman to Admiral-21. The STA-21 com- 
missioning program is designed to create 
a fair system for sailors to receive an un- 
dergraduate college education and be- 
come commissioned officers. Enlisted 
personnel must meet eligibility guidelines. 

Those who are selected receive a maxi- 
mum of 36 months of full-time, year-round 
study to complete a bachelor’s degree. 
Participants remain on active duty while 
attending college and receive an educa- 
tion voucher of up to $10,000 per year to 
cover tuition, fees and books. STA-21 par- 
ticipants also become members of the 
Navy ROTC unit at an NROTC institution 
and drill with NROTC midshipmen. 

Contact: 850-452-9563 or DSN 922-9563; 
https:/www.sta-21.navy.mil 

Marine Corps Enlisted Commissioning Edu- 
cation Program. This program provides an 
opportunity for outstanding enlisted 
Marines on active duty to complete their 
college degree program and become offi- 
cers. Eligible Marines must meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

@ Hold the rank of corporal or above. 

@ Be at least 20 years old but not yet 26 
by July 1 of the year applying. 

@ Be ranked in the top 50 percent of 
their high school graduating class, or pass 
the GED certificate test with a minimum 
score of 75 percent on each test. 

@ Have an SAT score of 1000 or above. 

Selectees will attend 10 weeks of 


tory training in San Diego. 
prince sk pay tuition and other educa- 
tion costs and may use the GI Bill and oth- 
er benefits but not tuition assistance. 

Students must agree to re-enlist or ex- 

tend so they have at least six years of obli- 
gation left when they enter college. While 
in the program, Marines are promoted 
noncompetitively as soon as they become 
eligible for the next enlisted rank. Upon 
completing the program, commissioned 
officers are required to serve at least four 
years on active duty. ; 

Marine Corps Lifelong Learning. This or- 
ganization oversees the education centers 
and counselors, administration of tuition 
assistance, testing and all other voluntary 
education services for the Marine Corps. 

The organization also is responsible for 
delivery of voluntary education programs 
and services to the Marine Corps commu- 
nity, including counseling, tuition assis- 
tance, testing, apprenticeship, Sailor Ma- 
rine American Registry Transcript, Ser- 
vicemembers Opportunity Colleges Ma- 
rine Corps, Deployment Program, Military 
Academic Skills Program, Marine Corps 
Satellite Network, Veterans Affairs De- 
partment programs and briefings on edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Marine Corps Staff Noncommissioned Offi- 
cers Degree Completion Program. Selectees 
can eam bachelor’s degrees that fulfill Ma- 
rine Corps requirements as identified in 
the annual Marine Corps bulletin. Typical- 
ly, degrees may be obtained in account- 
ing, safety, psychology, education, music 
or business administration, with emphasis 
in accounting or financial management. 

Eligibility is limited to Marines in the 
ranks of staff sergeant through master ser- 
geant, who have the potential for retention 
and promotion. Degrees must be obtained 
within 18 months by attending school full 
time year-round. 

Applicants must agree to extend or re- 
enlist for four years beyond completion of 
the program and serve a three-year pay- 
back tour in a billet outside their primary 
military occupational specialty. Marines 
receive regular pay and allowances during 
school, but they must pay for tuition and 
other expenses, such as textbooks. 
Marines may use GI Bill benefits, student 
loans or other non-Marine Corps means. 

Contact: 703-784-9200 

United Services Military Apprenticeship 
Program. In this program, enlisted 
members can apply their training and 
work experience toward a civilian jour- 
neyman certificate and achieve recogni- 
tion equal to their civilian counterparts. 
Apprenticeships are available in more 
than 100 trades. 

Contact: https://usmap.cnet.navy-mil 

Navy College Program. The Navy’s volun- 
tary education program includes tuition 
assistance, NCP for Afloat College Educa- 
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tion, Academic Skills, Navy College Leam- 
ing Centers, NCP Distance Leaming Part- 
nership Schools and the Servicemembers 
Opportunity Colleges Navy. 

The program helps sailors and Marines 
eam high school equivalency certificates, 
vocational or technical certificates, and 
associate, bachelor’s and master's de 
grees. Civilian counselors are at installa- 
Uons worldwide. Sailors on nearly 300 
ships have access to academic skills and 
college-level classes through NCPACE. 

Contact: 877-253-7122 or DSN 922-1828; 
https/Avww-navycollegenavy.mil 

Navy College Center. NCC is the Navy Col- 
lege Program's call center for responding 
to inquiries about off-duty voluntary edu- 
cation programs and services. It also has 
information about the Sailor/Marine 
American Council on Education Registry 
Transcript (SMART) and can answer any 
other inquiries on voluntary education. 

Contact: 877-253-7122 or DSN 922-1828; 
https//www.navycollege.navy.mil 

Navy College Program for Afloat College Ed- 
ucation. This shipboard program offers un- 
dergraduate college courses and basic ac- 
ademic skills to sailors and ship’s compa- 
ny Marines. Accredited college courses 
are delivered via an instructor who sails 
with the ship or through a variety of dis- 
tance-learmning media. 

Contact: https/Avww.navycollege 
navy.mil 

Navy College Learning Centers. At select 
bases worldwide, Navy College Learning 
Centers provide free computer-based in- 
struction in subjects such as English, 
math and reading. Adult family members 
May participate if space is available. 

Other subjects include algebra, calculus, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, 
physics, sciences, social studies, life and 
job skills, and parenting skills. Prepara- 
tion for the ASVAB, GED, SAT and CLEP 
exams also is available. 

For service members assigned to a 
sea-duty command, instruction is avail- 
able through NCPACE (above). 

Contact: https/Awww.navycollege.navy.mil 


TOP-UP 

This program can be used to pay the 
balance of tuition and fees not covered by 
tuition assistance. Benefits can be used in 
conjunction with the Post-9/11 GI Bill and 
Montgomery GI Bill-Active Duty but not 
the Montgomery GI Bill-Selected Reserve. 
The benefit is payable for up to 36 months 
and is available for all courses. 

Top-Up entitlement is based on the calen- 
dar year and is not adjusted by training time 
or course load. The entitlement is reduced 
by the length of the course, not the payment 
amount. A three-month course, for example, 
reduces the entitlement to 33 months, 
whether the payment is $1,950 or $50. 

A copy of the tuition assistance author- 
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ization form, signed by an authorized 
nulitary official, is required when apply- 
ing for Top-Up. 

Those who have not requested GI Bill 
benefits before should submit a VA Form 
22-1990 to establish eligibility, along with 
the tuition assistance form. All forms 
should be clearly marked to specify you are 
requesting “Tuition Assistance Top-Up.” 

Contact: 888-GI-BILL-1 (888-442-4551); 
www. gibill.va.gov 


TUITION ASSISTANCE 

Tuition assistance for voluntary off-duty 
education is available to all service mem- 
bers for a maximum of $4,500 at 100 per- 
cent of tuition costs per year, or a maxi- 
mum of $250 per semester hour. 

GI Bill benefits may be used to cover ed- 
ucation costs that exceed tuition assis- 
tance ceilings. Restrictions may apply. 
More information is available at base edu- 
cation or Navy College offices. 

Tuition assistance can be used for 
courses taught in a classroom or by dis- 
tance learning. However, the courses 
must be offered by colleges and universi- 
ties approved by accrediting agencies rec- 
ognized by the Education Department. 

In October 2011, the Marine Corps uni- 
laterally moved to lower its annual maxi- 
mum payments to $850. The Corps re- 


versed itself under pres- 
NEW >| sure from the Defense De- 

partment, and defense of- 
ficials have said tuition assistance levels 
will remain unchanged pending the out- 
come of a broad review of military bene- 
fits that has no fixed end date. 

In addition, in an effort to tighten over- 
sight of the TA program, the Defense De- 
partment has forged a new memorandum 
of understanding for all schools accepting 
military TA money. 

The MOU calls for schools to be flexible 
in dealing with military students in trans- 
ferring credits from other schools, granting 
academic credit for military training, and 
limiting full-time residency requirements 
to accommodate frequent military moves. 
The new MOU was to take effect Jan. 1, 
2012, but a number of high-profile col- 
leges and universities balked at signing it, 
claiming it infringes on their academic au- 
thority. 

In response, DoD extended the signing 
deadline until the end of March. At press 
time, the issue was not resolved. 


MILITARY EDUCATION — 
PROFESSIONAL 


SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Service academy applicants must be 
nominated to be considered for appoint- 
ment. Most receive nominations from 


members of Congress. Other sources jn- 
clude presidential nominations for chil- 
dren of career service members, and regy. 
lar and reserve unit nominations. 

Applicants must be 17 to 23 years old by 
July 1 of the year of entrance; a USS, citi- 
zen (except for limited numbers of foreign 
applicants); of good moral character; and 
able to meet academic, physical and med- 
ical requirements. 

Applicants also must be single, not preg. 
nant and have no legal obligation to sup- 
port family members, Students are mem- 
bers of the U.S. armed forces and receive 
a fully funded education and an annual 
salary that helps pay for uniforms, text- 
books, personal computers and inciden- 
tals. There is no tuition. The government 
provides room and board, and medical 
and dental care. 

Upon graduation, students receive 
Bachelor of Science degrees with their 
commissions. In return, they must serve 
five years on active duty and three years 
in a reserve status. An extended service 
commitment applies to Air Force and 
Navy pilots and navigators. 

Contact: Air Force Academy, 
www.usafa .af:mil; U.S. Military Academy, 
www.usmaedu; Naval Academy, 
www.usna.edu; Coast Guard Academy, 
www.cga.edu 


GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

Air Force Institute of Technology at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, supports 
the Air Force and national defense by pro- 
viding degree-granting graduate and pro- 
fessional continuing education, research 
and consulting services that respond to 
Air Force and Defense Department needs. 

AFIT has three resident schools for 
selected officers, noncommissioned 
officers, Defense Department civilians, 
nondefense civilians and international 
officers. The Graduate School of Engi- 
neering and Management offers doctorate 
and master’s degrees. The School of Sys- 
tems and Logistics offers professional 
continuing education courses. The Civil 
Engineer School provides professional 
continuing education in engineering and 
environmental management. 

Through its Civilian Institution Programs, 
AFIT also manages the educational 
programs of officers enrolled in civilian 
universities, research centers, hospitals 
and industrial organizations, In addition 
to the schools, the Air Force Center for 
Systems Engineering also is at AFIT. 

Contact: www.afit.edu 

The Judge Advocate General Legal Center 
and School of the Army in Charlottesville, 
Va., offers an accredited master's degree 
in military law for judge advocates in all 
service branches and Army civilian attor- 
neys, as well as short courses for judge 
advocates, commanders, general officers 


vilians in diversified legal dis- 
course runs from mid-Au- 


uate course, 
ization program in contract and fiscal law, 


: ational and operational law, crimi- 
at administrative and civil law, 

Contact: www jagcnet.army.mil/tjagles 

National Defense Intelligence College at 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C., 
awards a master’s degree in strategic in- 
telligence, aS well as diplomas through its 
postgraduate intelligence and undergradu- 
ate intelligence programs. U.S. govern- 
ment civilians and service members can 
attend the graduate program full or part 
time. Students must be nonunated by 
their service or agency. The college also 
has an undergraduate program. 

Contact www.dia mil/college 

Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, 
Calif., provides graduate programs 
through four graduate schools: Business 
and Public Policy; Engineering and Ap- 
plied Sciences; Operational and Informa- 
tion Sciences; and International Studies. 
Students come from all services and 
about 50 nations. 

Contact: www.nps.edu 

School of Advanced Air and Space Studies 
at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., is the Air 
Force's graduate school for strategists. 
SAASS is a 50-week, follow-on school for 
selected graduates of intermediate-level 


Defense Department professional military 
education schools. Upon completion of all 
Tequirements and with faculty recommen- 
dation, graduates receive a master of air 
power art and science degree. 

SAASS is the most selective of all Air 
Force schools. About: 5 percent of eligible 
volunteers are chosen to attend. To be- 
come an SAASS student, an officer must 
graduate from an intermediate service 
school; be a volunteer; have a master’s de- 
gree from a accredited institution or have 
an undergraduate degree with a GPA of 
2.75 or higher, have less than 16 years of 
total active commissioned service; and be 
selected by the central selection board 
held at the Air Force Personnel Center. 

The SAASS curriculum is designed to 
accomplish two major objectives: to en- 
hance students’ ability to think critically 
about the role of military force in the art 
of statecraft through an extensive exami- 
nation of both theory and historical expe- 
rience, and to cultivate students’ ability to 
argue effectively and responsibly about 
strategy. 

Contact: www.au.af.mil/au/saass/ 

Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences in Bethesda, Md., is the govern- 
ment’s only institution for attaining mas- 
ter's and doctoral degrees in the health 
sciences. USUHS provides career medical 
officers to the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
and offers advanced nursing education. 


x 


USS. citizens with at least a bachelor’s 
degree may apply. There is no tuition for 
the medical school or graduate programs. 
Books and equipment, with the exception 
of a personal computer, are provided. At 
graduation, students receive a medical de- 
gree anda promotion to captain or lieu- 
tenant. They must serve seven years on 
active duty, not including time served 
while obtaining additional graduate med- 
ical education. 

The university has a graduate program 
leading to advanced degrees in the health 
sciences, a graduate school of nursing and 
a program of continuing education for 
health professionals. 

Contact www.usuhs.mil 


SENIOR NCO ACADEMIES 

Air Force Senior NCO Academy at Gunter 
Annex, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala, in- 
structs two courses: the Air Force Senior 
NCO Academy Course and Chief Master 
Sergeant Leadership Course. 

lH The Senior NCO Academy Course pre- 
pares senior master sergeants, those select- 
ed for promotion to senior master sergeant, 
and other master sergeants of the Air 
Force, Air Force Reserve Command and 
Air National Guard to lead the enlisted 
force in the employment of air, space and 
cyberspace power in direct support of na- 
tional security objectives. U.S. joint services 
and international senior NCOs may attend 
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HALL VALOR 


|The Hall of Valor includes 315 citations related 
‘ito actions during the Global War on Terror. 


It contains 42,135 valor award citations including: 
Medal of Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, 
Navy Cross, Air Force Cross and Silver Star. 


Search Our Hall Of Valor Database at 


Mallitarytimes.com/hallofvalg 


Cyberspace power in direct support of na- 
Uonal security objectives. U.S. joint services 
and intemational senior NCOs may attend 
00 a Spaceavailable basis. 

The 33-academicday program provides 
education in military professionalism, op- 
eraonal manager, expeditionary leader, 
Joint war fighter and senior communica- 
tor fields Students attending the Air and 
Space Basic Course, or ASBC, and AFS- 
NCOA merge for three days of combined 
Operations with the goal of increasing un- 
derstanding of the talents afficers and en- 
listed bring in projecting air power. 

Contact: www.aiaf mil/aw/bames/sncoa/ 

@ The Chief Master Sergeant Leader- 
Ship Course is the capstone of enlisted 
Professional military education for per- 
sonnel selected for promotion to chief 
Master sergeant. The course gives the Air 
Force’s newest chiefs foundational strate- 
giclevel leadership perspective deemed 
Invaluable to the employment of air and 
Space forces. The course consists of 64 
academic hours spread over eight days 
Covering the Developing CMSgt, the Expe- 
ditionary CMSgt and the CMSgt 
Leader/Manager. 

Contact: 334-116-1651; DSN 596-1651 

Air Force First Sergeant Academy at 
Gunter Annex. Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala, instructs two courses — the Air 
Force First Sergeant Academy Course and 
the Additional Duty first sergeant Seminar 
— with the mission to develop selected 
senior noncommissioned officers to serve 
as advisers to commanders on issues that 
affect airmen in accomplishing the Air 
Force mission. 

The First Sergeant Academy prepares 
selected master sergeants within the Air 
Force, Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard to be first sergeants. Upon gradua- 
tion, each master sergeant is awarded the 
special duty AFSC 8F000, First Sergeant, 
providing a dedicated focal point for all 
readiness, health, morale, quality of life 
and disciplinary issues within their organi- 
zation of assignment. 

The 15-academic-day program uses in- 
formal lecture, guided discussion and 
case studies. Guest speakers provide stu- 
dents with perspective on leadership and 
joint and deployed environments. Eight 
in-residence courses per year graduate 
about 500 first sergeants. 

The five-academic-day Additional Duty 
First Sergeant Seminar is taught by acade- 
my instructors to senior noncommis- 
sioned officers who are performing the 
duties of the first sergeant but do not have 
the special duty AFSC 8F000. The seminar 
is held at Air Force installations around 
the world about 12 times per year, gradu- 
ating about 1,400 senior noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

Contact: 334-416-2900 

Army Sergeants Major Academy at Fort 
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Bliss, Texas, offers a nine-month resident 
course for full-time soldiers and a two- 
year nonresident program for reservists. 
Both are the capstone of NCO education 
in the Amy. The academy also offers a 
three-week first sergeant course and a 
four-week battle staff NCO course, and is 
the proponent agency for the common- 
core content of the Warrior Leader, Basic 
NCO and Advanced NCO courses. 

Contact: https://usasma_bliss.army.mil/ 

Coast Guard Chief Petty Officer Academy 
in Petaluma, Calif., convenes classes 
10 times a year — nine for active duty 
and one for reserves. Class size is limited 
to 72 students. The 33-day program is 
for newly advanced chief petty officers. 
Senior CPOs and master CPOs also are 
eligible. 

Contact www.uscg.mil/hq/cg1/Tracen 
Petaluma/CPOA/ 

Marine Corps Staff Noncommissioned Offi- 
cers Academy. Six campuses and several 
distance programs provide professional 
military education for enlisted Marines. 

The three courses are the SNCO Ad- 
vanced Course for gunnery sergeants, the 
SNCO Career Course for staff sergeants 
and the Sergeants Course. Each resident 
course requires the completion of a dis- 
tance education program as a prerequisite. 

The SNCO academies at Twentynine 
Palms, Calif. and Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, 
host the resident Sergeants Course. The 
academies at Camp Pendleton, Calif.; 
Camp Lejeune, N.C.; Camp Hansen, Oki- 
nawa; and Quantico, Va., host the resident 
Sergeants, Career and Advanced courses. 
One-week seminars are held each year for 
first sergeants and master sergeants at 
Quantico, Camp Lejeune, Camp Pendle- 
ton, Camp Hansen and Kaneohe Bay. 

The Marine Corps University’s Lejeune 
Leadership Institute annually conducts 
the Russell Leadership Symposium for 
Marines in various grades, based upon re- 
quirements established by the comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps and the presi- 
dent of Marine Corps University. The Ma- 
rine Corps University Enlisted Profession- 
al Military Education Branch annually 
holds the two-week First Sergeants 
Course for newly selected first sergeants. 

Contact www.mcu.usmc.mil/ 

Navy Senior Enlisted Academy in Newport, 
RLL, is a six-week resident course aligned 
with the Chief Petty Officer’s Mission, Vi- 
sion, Guiding Principles and Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff Enlisted Joint 
Professional Military Education require- 
ments. It offers concentrated studies in 
communications skills, leadership and or- 
ganizational behaviors, national security 
and military operations, fitness and well- 
ness, and sailor professional development. 

The academy leverages the nearby 
Naval War College to deliver presenta- 
tions and run a capstone, one-day compet- 


itive war game that integrates Senior En. 
listed Academy content. The SEA’s non. 
resident course provides a similar, though 
limited, experience through distance 
learning coupled with a two-week, in-resj- 
dence curriculum. 

The program is open to active-duty and 
reserve Navy E-8s and E-9s. The academy 
also admits a limited number of Navy 
E-7s, as well as E-8s and E-9s from the 
other U.S. military services and interna- 
tional navies. The staff comprises senior 
enlisted leaders from all the services. 

Contact: www.usnwc.edwSEA 


STAFF COLLEGES 

Air Command and Staff College at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala., prepares field-grade 
officers, their international counterparts 
and civilian equivalents for positions of 
higher responsibility within the military 
and other government agencies. ACSC en- 
courages the development of higher-order 
thinking by challenging students to think 
critically and exercise a combination of 
analytical and practical tools required of 
leaders and commanders. 

ACSC focuses on the development, em- 
ployment and command of air, space and 
cyberspace power in joint, multinational 
and interagency operations. 

ACSC offers three programs of study: a 
10-month in-residence course, an online 
master’s degree, and a distance-learning 
correspondence program. ACSC annually 
educates more than 500 in-residence stu- 
dents and more than 11,000 via distance 
learning. Air University confers a master of 
military operational art and science degree 
to students who complete the 33-semester- 
hour resident and online programs. 

Contact: www.au.af.mil/au/acse 

Amny Command and General Staff College 
at the Combined Arms Center, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kan., is the Army’s primary insti- 
tution for developing war-fighting skills in 
midcareer officers at brigade, division and 
corps command levels. 

The resident 10-month Intermediate 
Level Education course consists of a com- 
mon core phase and an advanced war- 
fighting and operations phase for officers 
of the line branches. Specialty officers re- 
ceive common core training at satellite lo- 
cations. Follow-on training for specialists 
may involve graduate school, training 
with industry and other tailored pro- 
grams, depending on the functional area. 
Other components include the School of 
Advanced Military Studies, School of 
Command Preparation, Combat Studies 
Institute and Directorate of Nonresident 
Studies. 

Contact: http://usacac.army.mil/cac2 
/egsc/ 

Amny Management Staff College has a 
main campus at Fort Belvoir, Va. AMSC 
is leading the way in establishing the 
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cation lect leader- 
yment component of the newly 
pee a hraraneay 

Key elements of ne si ‘ured, progres- 

ive and sequential development system 
pa ee 5 distributed learning foundation 
inclu e fornew employees, and basic, in- 
com ediate and advanced courses for em- 
ie ees as they change from direct to indi- 
‘ t leadership positions. Resident por- 
tae of the courses are conducted at Fort 
Belvoir and Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Contact: www.amsc.belvoir.army.nil 

Marine Corps Command and Staff College 
at Quantico, Va, provides a 10-month in- 
termediate course and an advanced inter- 
mediate course of professional military 
education to field-grade officers, offering 
them an optional master of military stud- 
jes degree for completing several require- 
ments beyond the core curriculum. Twen- 
ty percent of Marine officers attend the 

ool 
he college is geared toward preparing 
officers for command and staff duties 
with Marine air-ground task forces and as- 
signment with joint, combined and high- 
level service organizations. It has two resi- 
dent schools: the Command and Staff Col- 
lege and the School of Advanced 
Warfighting. A limited number of credit 
hours from each can be transferred to oth- 
er colleges and universities. 

Contact: www.mcwusmc.mil/Pages 
/CSC.aspx 

Marine Corps College of Continuing 
Education is the Corps’ primary organiza- 
tion for Advanced Distributed Learning 
designs, develops, delivers and manages 
distance-learning products and programs 
through a worldwide network of satellite 
campuses, learning resource centers and 
video teletraining centers. Regional coor- 
dinators at major installations facilitate 
local professional military education 
seminars for the Command and Staff Col- 
lege and the Expeditionary War School 
for nonresidential students. 

Contact www.tecom.usme.mil/cce 

MarineNet is an enterprise delivery net- 
work that allows active and reserve 
Marines and the civilian workforce to ac- 
cess professional military education class- 
es, computer training and professional de- 
velopment and job aids online. 

MarineNet offers courses such as Fun- 
damentals of Marine Corps Leadership 
and the Marine Corps Planning Process, 
and other required training, such as the 
Operational Risk Management Course. 

All personnel entered in the Defense En- 
Tollment Eligibility Reporting System, or 
DEERS, database are authorized to use 
MarineNet free. Marine family members 

can take hundreds of online professional 
and personal development courses in ad- 
dition to the Lifestyles Insights Network- 
ing and Skills Course for Marine Spouses. 


Many online courses are accepted for 
college credit or professional certification. 
ntact: www.marinenet.usme.mil/ 

College of Naval Command and Staff at the 
Naval War College in Newport, RL, is a 

10-month intermediate-level professional 
military education program meeting Navy 
and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Tequirements for Joint Professional Mili- 
tary Education Phase J, a prerequisite for 
assumption of commander-level com- 
mand or its equivalent for naval officers. 
Attended by midgrade officers of all serv- 
ices and U.S. government civilian employ- 
ees, the interdisciplinary graduate-level 
curriculum focuses on strategy and war, 
national security decision-making, and 
joint maritime operations. 

Resident students begin in August, Oc- 
tober or February, and graduates may 
eam a master’s degree in national security 
and strategic studies. They are joined by 
about 35 international officers. They are 
prepared to excel in command and opera- 
tional-level staff billets on a numbered 
fleet, fleet, joint, interagency or multina- 
tional staff. 

Contact: www.usnwc.edu 


WAR COLLEGES 

Air War College at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala., is the Air Force's senior profes- 
sional military education school. The 10- 
month resident course for lieutenant 
colonels, colonels and civilian equivalents 
prepares students to lead in a joint, intera- 
gency and multinational environment at 
the strategic level across the range of mili- 
tary operations. 

The course focuses on developing 
cross-domain mastery of joint air, space 
and cyberspace power and its strategic 
contributions to national security through 
graduate seminars, exercises, lectures, in- 
ternational field research and the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force’s National Security 
Forum. 

About 240 students graduate each year 
from the resident program. On average, 
another 2,000 complete the program 
through distance learning each year. 

Contact www.au.af.mil/au/awc/ 
awchome.htm 

Amny War College at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., is the Army's senior service college 
for colonels, lieutenant colonels and civil- 
ian leaders. It offers graduate-level educa- 
tion in a 10-month resident program and a 
two-year distance education program. In- 
struction focuses on strategic use of land 
power and its application in joint and 
combined operations. The college spon- 
sors the Advanced and Strategic Arts Pro- 
gram and the National Security Policy 
Program. 

Supporting institutions include the Cen- 
ter for Strategic Leadership, Peacekeeping 
and Stability Operations Institute, Army 


Heritage & Education Center and Military 
History Institute. ; 

Contact: www.carlisle.army.mil 

Marine Corps War College at Quantico, 
Va, is a 10-month program providing 
Phase I (Senior Level) Joint Professional 
Military Education and offering students a 
master of strategic studies degree. Up to 
half of a student’s grade comes from par- 
ticipation in seminars and small-group dis- 
cussions and debate. Admissions are 
based on a small number of allocations 
split among officers in paygrades 05 and 
06 and federal civilian employees in the 
GS-15 and GS-16 grades. 

Contact: www.mcu.usme.mil/mcewar 

National Defense University offers ad- 
vanced national security studies. At Fort 
McNair in Washington, D.C., are the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces, the 
National War College, the Information Re- 
sources Management College, the Insti- 
tute for National Strategic Studies, several 
regional centers and the university's spe- 
cial academic programs. The Joint Forces 
Staff College is in Norfolk, Va. 

Contact www.ndu.edu 

Naval War College in Newport, RL, isa 
10-month professional military education 
resident program that meets both the 
Navy senior-level and the statutory re- 
quirements for JPME Phase IL The inter- 
disciplinary graduate-level curriculum fo- 
cuses on strategy and policy, national se- 
curity decision-making and joint military 
operations. 

Students are O-5 and O-6 military and 
US. government civilian employees, who 
begin in August, November or March. 
They are joined by almost 50 international 
officers. The course is designed to 
produce broadly educated leaders who 
possess a strategic perspective, under- 
pinned by strategic analytical frame- 
works. Graduates apply disciplined, 
strategic-minded critical thinking to 
challenges in multiservice, multiagency 
and multinational environments, and they 
are prepared to be able strategic planners 
and joint war fighters who are effective 
maritime advocates. Graduates may eam 
a master’s degree in national security and 
strategic studies. 

Contact www.usnwc.edu 

Navy College of Distance Education pro- 
vides active-duty officers, reservists, eligi- 
ble U.S. government civilian employees 
and a limited number of allied naval offi- 
cers the opportunity to complete the 
Navy’s intermediate-level professional mil- 
itary education curriculum. Students may 
attend seminars at selected military bases 
throughout the U.S. via an evening Fleet 
Seminar Program, a Web-enabled pro- 
gram or a CD-ROM-based correspondence 
program. Completion times for these 
nonresident programs vary. 

Contact: www.usnwc.edu/CDE 
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Health care 


The military's Tricare health system 
consists of a combination of military hos- 
Pitals, clinics and civilian professionals. 
Those eligible include active-duty family 
members, retirees and their families, 
some former military spouses, certain sur- 
vivors, and Medal of Honor recipients and 
their immediate families. 

Active-duty members have priority at 
military treatment facilities, followed by 
active-duty family members enrolled in 
Tricare Prime. If an MTF is unavailable or 
if they choose civilian care, families and 
retirees enrolled in Prime can select a 
civilian Tricare network provider. 

Drilling National Guard and reserve 
members and their families are eligible for 
Tricare Reserve Select. 

Tricare For Life covers beneficiaries who 
are entitled to Medicare Part A, regardless 
of age. If eligible for Medicare Part A, bene- 
ficiaries (other than active-duty family 
members) must buy Medicare Part B outpa- 
tient insurance to keep Tricare coverage. 

The three basic Tricare health plans re- 
main Tricare Prime, Tricare Standard and 
Tricare Extra An individual can pay less 
by using a restricted network of military 
and civilian doctors under Prime, pay 
more for a wider selection of authorized 
providers under Standard, or save some 
money with Extra, selecting from a choice 
of network providers. 

The three plans are available in the U.S., 
but Prime is not in every U.S. location. All 
three have a cap on how much a family 
pays out of pocket each fiscal year, de- 
pending on the sponsor's status and the 

type of Tricare program used. 

Outpatient care at military facilities is 
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free, with minimal charges for inpatient 
care. Treatment in civilian facilities gener- 
ally means more out-of-pocket costs. 
However, active-duty family members in 
Prime pay nothing for civilian care re- 
ceived through that program. 


TRICARE OPTIONS 


TRICARE PRIME 

Prime is similar to a health maintenance 
organization, which has lower out-of-pock- 
et costs but requires enrollees to use net- 
work providers and coordinate care 
through a primary care manager — a doc- 
tor, nurse practitioner or medical team. 

Prime requires enrollment. There are no 
enrollment fees for active-duty members or 
their families. In fiscal 2012, retirees who 


i | af ry enrolled in erie bei 
Hy fel) ee} Oct. 1, 2011, pay for 
ae an individual or $460 for a 


family; those who retired and enrolled on 
or after that date pay $260 for an individual 
and $520 for families. On Oct. 1, 2012, all 
retirees except the disabled and survivors 
who were enrolled prior to October 2011 
will pay the same enrollment fee. 

The Pentagon’s 2013 budget proposes to 
raise Prime enrollment fees for working- 
age retirees under 65, based on their level 
of military retirement pay. Those who 
gross up to $22,589 would pay $300 for an 
individual and $600 for a family; those 
making between $22,590 and $45,178 
would pay $360 for an individual and $720 
for a family; and those earning more than 
$45,178 would pay $410 for an individual 
and $820 for a family. 


Airman Ist Class Kelly Gorham checks a 
patient's temperature at the clinic on 
Fairchild Air Force Base, Wash. 


Under the proposal, annual increases 
are scheduled unti) 2016; starting that 
year, increases would be tied to a medical 
inflation rate. At press time, the proposal 
was pending in Congress. 

Prime limits out-of-pocket expenses; it 
has no deductibles, and co-payments for 
health care visits are lower than for the 
other programs. 

Co-pays for outpatient civilian doctor 
visits are $12 for enrolled retirees and 
their family members. Active-duty family 
members don’t pay for civilian medical 
care if they follow the Prime rules. They 
do pay for civilian pharmacy services. 

The catastrophic cap — the ceiling on 
how much a family must pay annually for 
Tricare-covered health care services — is 
$1,000 for active-duty families and $3,000 
for retirees’ families. 

A Tricare Prime option is available 
overseas for active-duty troops and their 
command-sponsored family members. 
Prime is not available to retirees or non- 
command-sponsored families overseas. 

Costs rise substantially if a Prime en- 
rollee goes outside the Tricare network 
without authorization from the primary 
care provider using the point-of-service 
option. In such instances, deductibles are 
$300 for an individual or $600 for a family. 
After the deductible is met, Tricare will 
pay only 50 percent of what it establishes 
as the Tricare allowable charge. 

Contact: www.tricare.mil/prime 


TRICARE PRIME REMOTE 

Service members who live and work 
more than 50 miles or an hour’s drive 
from the nearest military treatment facili- 
ty must enroll in Tricare Prime Remote. 
Family members are eligible if they live 
with an enrolled service member in a 
qualifying location. Family members may 
opt for Prime Remote or choose Tricare 
Standard or Extra. 

Contact www.tricare.milApr 


TRICARE PRIME REMOTE 
AND STANDARD OVERSEAS 

The Tricare Overseas Program is man- 
aged by contractor International SOS As- 
sistance and includes Prime, Prime Re- 
mote and Standard options. Tricare Prime 
Overseas is a managed-care option for 
active-duty members and their command- 
sponsored family members living in non- 
remote locations, They have assigned 
primary care managers at a military treat- 
ment facility who provide most care and 
refer for and coordinate specialty care. 

Tricare Prime Remote Overseas is avail- 
able in remote locations for active-duty 
personnel and their command-sponsored 


rs. Like Prime Overseas, 
id have an assigned primary 
anager who provides most care. 
care ™ Standard Overseas provides com- 
are erage to active-duty family 
and their families and all 
who can't enroll in Tricare Prime 
_ Enrollment is not required and 
rage is automatic as long as the benefi- 
covel ig in the Defense Enrollment Eligibili- 
eas * rting System. Beneficiaries receive 
ty from host-nation providers. They may 
eek care at a military treatment facility on 
space-available basis only. No referrals 
avpreeded for care but some services may 
jre prior authorization. Beneficiaries 
have to pay the provider in full when 


they get care and file for reimbursement. 
Contack www. tricare.mil/overseas 


CARE STANDARD 
oie is modeled after a traditional 


fee-for-service health plan. Authorized 
doctors, hospitals and other providers are 
paid a Tricare allowable charge for each 
service performed. Individuals may use 
only Tricare authorized providers, and 
they pay more than under other Tricare 
plans. Certain procedures also require 
pre-authorization. For civilian doctor vis- 
its, cost shares are a percentage of the al- 
lowable charge. Retirees and other eligi- 
ble beneficiaries pay 25 percent; active- 
duty family members pay 20 percent. 

Standard patients must meet outpatient 
deductibles before the government shares 
costs. Deductibles, which depend on rank 
and family status, range from $50 to $150 
for an individual and $100 to $300 for a 
family. The annual catastrophic cap on al- 
lowable charges is $1,000 for active-duty 
families and $3,000 for retirees. 

Cost shares are waived for preventive 
screenings for colorectal, breast, cervical 
and prostate cancers as well as immuniza- 
tions and well-child visits for children un- 
der 6 years of age. 

The Pentagon’s proposed 2013 budget 
calls for new annual enrollment fees for 


working-age retirees and 
NEW their families to use Stan- 
dard or Extra — $70 for 
an individual and $140 for a family. At 
Press time, the proposal was pending in 
Congress. 
Contact: www.tricare.mil/standardextra 


TRICARE EXTRA 

Extra is a preferred-provider option, a 
Variation of Tricare Standard that allows 
Standard/non-Prime enrollees to lower 
their costs by using a Tricare network 
Provider, 

Extra does not require enrollment or 
charge premiums, but users must meet 
deductibles before government cost 
Shares are covered. For paygrades E-4 
and below, deductibles are $50 for an indi- 


The US. Family Health Plan, a unique 
Tricare Prime Option, is tightening its enrollment 
rules for Medicare-eligible military retirees 
age 65 and older. Find out more by visiting 
militarytimes.com/handbook, and clicking 
On U.S. Family health Plan. 


Vidual and $100 for a family; other active- 
duty members and retirees pay $150 for 
an individual and $300 for a family. 

Users also must pay a portion of the 
Costs associated with receiving care. For 
civilian doctor visits, active-duty families 
pay 15 percent of the allowable cost; re- 
tirees pay 20 percent. 

www.tricare.mil/standardextra 


TRICARE FOR LIFE 

Medicare and Tricare play a role in 
health coverage for older retirees and 
their family members. Medicare Part A, 
which is free, covers hospitalization. 
Medicare Part B outpatient insurance, 
which requires monthly premiums, is nec- 
essary for retirees to be eligible for Tri- 
care For Life. 

Medicare-eligible beneficiaries who are 
entitled to Part A and purchase Medicare 
Part B use Tricare as a secondary payer un- 
der Tricare for Life. Those eligible for 
Medicare Part A who do not enroll in Part B 
lose Tricare eligibility, with one exception: 
Medicare-eligible active-duty family mem- 
bers are not required to purchase Part B un- 
til the sponsor retires. 

Tricare For Life works as a wraparound 
supplement to Medicare only in the U.S. 
and its territories because Medicare does 
not cover health care abroad. Overseas, 
Medicare-eligible beneficiaries are cov- 
ered by Tricare Standard if they have 
Medicare Part B insurance. 

The Pentagon's proposed 2013 budget 
calls for new enrollment fees for all 
Medicare-eligible beneficiaries except de- 


pendents of active-duty 
NEW >> personnel. The annual fee 

would be based on mili- 
tary retirement income: $35 per individual 
for those making up to $22,589; $75 for 
those making between $22,590 and 
$45,178; and $115 for those making 


$45,179 and more. 
Contact www.tricare.mil/tfl 


TRICARE RESERVE SELECT 
Selected reserve members can buy Tri- 

care coverage when they are in drilling 
status — not mobilized — provided they 
are eligible for Tricare Reserve Select. 

The program, which offers coverage 
similar to Tricare Standard and Extra, is 
available to drilling reservists who are not 


eligible for or enrolled in the Federal 

Employee Health Benefits program. 
Monthly premiums in 2012 are $54.35 

for an individual and $192.89 for family 


coverage. This includes 
NEW medical, behavioral health 
and prescription drug 
benefits. For office visits, patients pay 
15 percent of the allowable charge if 
the health care professional providing 
the service is in the Tricare network, 
20 percent if not. ; 
Annual deductibles apply to outpatient 
services. For paygrades E-4 and below, 
they are $50 for an individual and $100 for 
a family. For higher ranks, they are $150 
for an individual and $300 for a family. 
The catastrophic cap is $1,000 a year. 
Contact: www.tricare.mil/trs 


TRICARE PLUS 

Tricare Plus allows beneficiaries who 
are not in a civilian or Medicare HMO to 
enroll at a military clinic or hospital on a 
space-available basis for primary care 
only. They do not pay an enrollment fee 
and cannot be guaranteed specialty care, 
but they are seen according to the same 
access standards as Prime patients within 
military treatment facilities that offer Tri- 
care Plus. Enrollment availability and ca- 
pacity varies by clinic or hospital, so en- 
rollment is not portable. 

Contact: www.tricare.mil/plus 


TRICARE RETIRED RESERVE 

This program is for so-called “gray 
area” National Guard and reserve retirees 
who have accumulated enough service to 
qualify for military retirement benefits, 
but have not yet reached the age at which 
they can begin drawing those benefits 
(usually age 60). 

Retired reservists can purchase TRR, 
which offers coverage similar to Tricare 
Standard, if they are under age 60 and are 
not eligible for or enrolled in the Federal 
Employee Health Benefits program. 


NEW! For 2012, monthly 


premiums are $419.72 
for an individual and 
$1,024.43 for a family. 
Contact: www.tricare.mil/or 


TRICARE YOUNG ADULT 

Unmarried dependent children who do 
not have private-sector health insurance 
through an employer may remain in Tricare 
until age 26 under a parent’s coverage as 
part of the Tricare Young Adult program, 
created to bring Tricare in line with the 
broader national health care reform law. 


NEW | Two plans are offered 


in 2012: TYA Standard, 
with a monthly premium 

of $176, and TYA Prime, carrying a monthly 

premium of $201. 


To qualify, a beneficiary must be an adult 
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child of an eligible sponsor at least 21 and 

Not older than 26 must not qualify for his 

Own employeesponsored health care 

Coverage and must be unmarried. 
Contact: www.tricare.miltya 


UNIFORMED SERVICES FAMILY HEALTH PLAN 

Some beneficiaries — including active. 
duty family members, retirees and their 
family Members, can use an additional 
Tricare Prime option available through 
networks of community-based, not-for- 
profit health care systemis in six areas of 
the US. through the Uniformed Services 
Family Health Plan. These facilities are 
“designated providers,” offering a range of 
coverage at little out-of-pocket cost. 

Enrollment is required and can be on an 
individual or family basis. Participants must 
live within the designated provider's area 
USFHP enrollees must agree not to use oth- 
er military or government health care facili- 
ties except for emergencies or if USFHP 
refers the patient to such a facility. 

Active-duty service members cannot en- 
roll in USFHP. 

Under the 2012 Defense Authorization 
SS Act, USFHP is prohibited 
Bit i after Sept. 30, 2012, from 

accepting new members 
age 65 and older. Until then, persons of 
any age can enroll and remain for life. 
New members who join after the deadline 
must leave the plan when they turn 65. 

Beneficiaries living in a USFHP location 
must choose either Tricare or USFHP. 
Eligible beneficiaries enrolled in Tricare 
Prime at a military facility or with a 
civilian Prime provider can withdraw at 
any time and enroll in the Prime program 
offered by USFHP, and vice versa. 

If beneficiaries are transferred to an 
area without a USFHP facility, they can 
withdraw and resume using military 
facilities, Medicare or Tricare. 

Unlike in Tricare, retirees over age 
65 already in the plan or who enroll 
before Sept. 30, 2012, do not need to have 
Medicare Part B to participate in USFHP. 
However, the Defense Department highly 
encourages beneficiaries to enroll in Part 
B when they first become eligible, to 
avoid Part B premium surcharges if they 
later move away. 

If beneficiaries do not enroll in Medicare 
Part B when first eligible, and want to do so 
later, they will pay (in addition to the normal 
Medicare Part B monthly premium) an 
annual 10 percent penalty for each year they 
were eligible to enroll but did not. In addi- 
tion, they will be able to enroll in Medicare 
Part B only during the general enrollment 
period, Jan. 1-March 31 of each year, and 
Part B benefits/Tricare coverage will not 
become effective until July 1 of that year. 

USFHP operating areas: 

J Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, upstate 
and western New York and the northern tier of 
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Pennsylvania: Martin's Point Health Care, 
SSS-241-1556 

@ Maryland, Washington, D.C., and parts of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsytvania and 
Delaware: Johns Hopkins Medicine, 
S00-S0S-7347 

1 Massachusetts, Rhode Island, northem 
Connecticut: Brighton Marine Health Cen- 
ter, S00-S1S-S5S9 

I New York City, Long Island, southem 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Philadelphia and 
area suburbs: St. Vincent Catholic Medical 
Centers, 800-241-1848 

@ Southeast Texas, southwest Louisiana: 
CHRISTUS Health, 800-678-7347 

@ Puget Sound region of Washington state: 
Pacific Medical Centers, 888-958-7347 

Contact www.usthp.org; 
www.tricare.mil/mybenefit/home/over 
view/Plans 


TRICARE — OTHER 
DENTAL — ACTIVE DUTY AND RESERVE 


Active-duty members receive their den- 
tal care through the military, managed by 


United Concordia. In 2012, 
NEW >| the Defense Department 

expanded the dental bene- 
fit for demobilizing National Guard and re- 
serve personnel to give them the same 
benefits up to 180 days after returning 
from deployment. In May 2012, the 
Tricare Dental program contract will 
transition to Metropolitan Life, promising 
lower co-payments and increasing the 
annual maximum benefit and lifetime 
orthodontia maximum. Participation is 
voluntary, and costs vary. 

Benefits. As of May 1, the annual maxi- 

mum benefit is $1,300. Certain preventive 


and diagnostic services do 
NEW >| not count against the en- 
rollee’s annual maximum. 
The lifetime orthodontia maximum as of 
May 1 is $1,750. There is no deductible. 

Covered services include diagnostic 
and preventive care, sealants, fillings, 
endodontics, periodontics, prosthodontics 
(crowns, dentures and bridges), orthodon- 
tics and maximum coverage of up to 
$1,200 for emergency services. Also 
covered are associated costs specifically 
for beneficiaries with developmental, 
physical or mental disabilities and 
children age 5 and under, as well as cover- 
age for diabetes-related dental issues. 

If an active-duty, Selected Reserve or 
Individual Ready Reserve member dies on 
active duty, benefits continue for enrolled 
adult survivors for three years, with no 
premiums required. Benefits for enrolled 
surviving children continue for three 
years or until they reach age 21 (age 23 if 
a full-time student), whichever is longer. 

Cost. Family members of active-duty, 
Selected Reserve and IRR (Special Mobi- 


lization Category) members, and family 
members of reservists on active duty for 
more than 30 days have their premiums 
cost-shared — the enrollee pays 40 per- 
cent of the monthly premium and the goy- 
emment pays 60 percent. IRR members 
(other than Special Mobilization Catego- 
ry) and family members of IRR and ; 
Selected Reserve members not on active 
duty are responsible for 100 percent of 
the monthly premium. 


= ,  Asof May 1, monthly 
NEW. > premiums for active-duty 
MS —. — family members are $10.30 
for one family member (excluding the 
sponsor) and $30.89 for more than one 
family member (excluding the sponsor). 

Selected Reserve and IRR personnel 
and their family members each have four 
levels of monthly premiums, depending 
on exactly who enrolls. The program has 
a civilian provider network. Enrollees can 
seek care outside the network, but may 
incur additional costs. 

Contact: www.tricare.mil/tdp 

Enrollment. Enrollment is voluntary and 
requires at least a 12-month service com- 
mitment (active duty, reserve or combina- 
tion). Exceptions are made for reservists 
with fewer than 12 months left in service 
who are called to active duty for certain 
contingencies. Members who live within 
the continental U.S. and are transferred 
outside it don't have to re-enroll. 

Overseas. Family members are seen in 
most military clinics overseas regardless of 
their enrollment in Tricare. Those enrolled 
in the dental program outside the continen- 
tal U.S. are eligible for the same benefits, 
but policies and procedures vary depending 
on location and service provided. 

For care from host-nation dentists, dental 
plan members who do not live in a remote 
area must get a statement of nonavailability 
and a referral form and use dentists on the 
provider list. Those in remote areas outside 
the U.S. without a fixed dental facility may 
get routine dental care without referral but 
will need a form for orthodontic care. 

Contact www .tricaredentalprogram.com, 
www.tricare.mil/tdp 


DENTAL — RETIREES 

Military retirees and their families can 
purchase coverage under the Tricare 
Retiree Dental Program. In addition to 
those entitled to retired pay, those eligible 
include “gray area” reservists who qualify 
for, but are not yet receiving, retired pay 
because they are younger than 60; spous- 
es and eligible children of enrolled mem- 
bers and certain nonenrolled members; 
Medal of Honor recipients and eligible 
family members; eligible children of de- 
ceased members; and)leceased members’ 
spouses who have not remarried. 

The plan, administered by Delta Dental 
of California, has a network of more than 
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100,000 civilian dentists. It provides dental 
Coverage under “Basic” and “Enhanced” 
Plans to enrollees in the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, all US. territories 
and Canada. 

Enrollees also may receive care from 
Delta Dental Premier dentists. They are 
Not in the network but will not charge 
More than the fees they have agreed to 
With Delta Dental. Enrollees will be 
Tesponsible for co-payments and 
deductibles, as applicable, plus any 
difference between the agreed-upon 
fees and the TRDP allowable fee. 

Enrollees can use other licensed 
dentists, but may pay more and may 
have to file claims themselves. 

Benefits. The Enhanced TRDP annual 
Maximum is $1,200 per enrollee per benefit 
year for most covered services. Deductibles 
are $50 per person per benefit year, up to a 
cap of $150 per family. Diagnostic and most 
Preventive services are excluded from max- 
imums and deductibles. 

Initial covered services include diagnos- 
tic, preventive and restorative treatments, 
sealants, endodontics, periodontics, 
Prosthodontics, orthodontics, oral surgery, 
general anesthesia, dental accident cover- 
age and emergency services. Some addi- 
tional services are available after the first 

12 months of enrollment, unless a benefici- 
ary enrolls in the enhanced plan within 
720 days of retirement; then services are 
covered immediately. These include 
crowns, onlays, bridges, partial and full 
dentures, orthodontics and dental implants. 

Cost. Premiums, based on five pricing 
regions and the enrollee’s ZIP code, are 
adjusted each May 1 and are automatical- 
ly deducted from retirement pay. Retirees 
can find the specific premium rates for 
their ZIP code online at www.trdp.org 
/pro/premiumSrch.htmL 

Enrollment. Enrollment is voluntary and 
requires an initial enrollment for 12 
months, with an option to continue 
on a month-to-month basis. Enrollment 
requires two months of premiums due 
with a completed application. 

Contact www.trdp.org. For other infor- 
mation, call Delta Dental at 888-838-8737. 


DISABLED FAMILY MEMBERS 

The Defense and Veterans Affairs 
departments have programs for military 
family members with disabilities. 

The Extended Care Health Option is a 
Tricare program that supplements what- 
ever Tricare plan a military family may be 
using. ECHO pays for care not otherwise 
available to active-duty family members 
with mental disabilities or serious physi- 
cal disabilities or who are homebound 
because of a severe, complex physical or 
psychological condition in the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Guam and the U.S. Virgin Islands. This 
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Most retirees age 65 or older need Medicare 
Part B to use Tricare tor Life's retail and 
mail-order pharmacy programs. Only retirees 
and dependents who turned 65 before 
April 1, 2001, are not required to carry Part B. 
Visit militarytimes.com/handbook, and 
click on Tricare for Life. 


includes qualified family members of 
activated reserve component members. 

Coverage includes medical and rehabili- 
tative care, special education, training in 
assistive technology devices, durable 
equipment, respite care and other servic- 
es. Also provided is up to 16 hours per 
month of respite care for beneficiaries. 

The maximum government cost-share 
is $36,000 per fiscal year for all services 
except home health care. The maximum 
cost-share for all other ECHO benefits 
combined is $2,500 per month. Monthly 
cost shares for covered services are based 
on paygrade, ranging from $25 for E-ls 
through E-5s to $250 for O-10s. 

Since 2008, Tricare’s Autism Services 
Demonstration program has allowed 
diagnosed beneficiaries to receive applied 
behavioral analysis intervention. The 
program, available in 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, falls under ECHO, 
and co-pays and caps apply. 

Disabled veterans and certain depend- 
ents also may qualify for VA programs. 

Contact: www.tricare.mil/ECHO 


HOME HEALTH CARE 

The Extended Care Health Option has a 
subsidiary program called ECHO Home 
Health Care that includes coverage of 
medical equipment, supplies, certain 
therapies and nursing care to homebound 
patients whose conditions make home 
visits necessary. 

The program covers skilled nursing from 
a registered, licensed or vocational nurse 
under direct supervision of a registered 
nurse; physical therapy from a licensed 
physical therapist, and speech pathology 
from a licensed speech therapist. 

There are certification or licensure 
requirements for other professional disci- 
plines providing home health services. 

In the case of skilled nursing services, 
coverage can be extended when: 

@ The services are ordered by, and 
included in, the treatment plan estab- 
lished by the physician. 

@ The services require the skills of a 
registered nurse under the supervision 
of another nurse or a physician. 

@ Detailed nursing notes are kept for 
skilled nursing services. 

Tricare permits home care for up to 


ight hours a day, five days a week, under 
tte respite care benefit for active-duty 
members, Home health aide and medical 
social work services can be provided 
under the hospice benefit. 

EHHC coverage is capped on an annual 
basis. The cap is limited to the maximum 
fiscal-year amount Tricare would pay if 
the beneficiary resided in a skilled nursing 
facility. This amount is based on the bene. 

i eographic location. 
gets swarw tricare mil/mybenefit/ 
home/lifeevents/specialneeds/ECHO/ 
homehealthcare 


IMMUNIZATIONS ; 

Tricare covers, at no cost, age-appropriate 
doses of all vaccines recommended by the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. Vaccines for active-duty family 
members who are accompanying sponsors 
under orders to an overseas duty station 
also are covered. Through the Tricare Phar- 
macy Program's expanded vaccine initia- 
tive, certain vaccines are available at some 
network pharmacies for no co-payment. 

Contact: For a complete list of covered 
vaccines, go to www.tricare.mil/my 
benefit/home/Prescriptions/Medications/ 
Vaccines; to locate a participating 
pharmacy, go to www.express-scripts 
.conVTRICARE/pharmacy or call 
877-363-1301. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

Each military service has psychiatrists, 
psychiatric nurse practitioners, psycholo- 
gists and social workers to help those 
with mental health and emotional issues. 
Therapy programs at military installations 
range from individual, marriage and group 
counseling to Al-Anon for relatives of 
alcoholics. Tricare beneficiaries not on 
active duty also are eligible for civilian 
outpatient mental health treatment. Prime 
patients may receive up to eight visits of 
outpatient mental health care without 
authorization if they use network providers, 

Professionals whose services are 
covered by Tricare include psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychiatric and clinical so- 
cial workers, certified marriage and family 
therapists and approved mental health 
counselors. But the mental health 
provider must be authorized under ; 
Tricare, or services will not be covered. 

Inpatient mental health treatment in a 
civilian facility must be pre-authorized by 
a Tricare regional managed care support 
contractor, except in an emergency. 
Military hospitals normally do not provide 
inpatient psychiatric care for family mem- 
bers, although they may in an emergency. 

Tricare For Life beneficiaries should 
follow Medicare and Tricare procedures 
when seeking mental health services — 
follow Medicare first and Tricare second. 

Tricare patients who need intensive 


th care but not 24-hour hospi- 
eligible et aaa 
: alization at participating fa- 
partial hospi created in the hospital 
cilities; the day, but g0 home at night. 
during has a Behavioral Health 

Tijer Locator and Appointment Assis- 

rvice center for active-duty mem- 

rilies enrolled in Prime or 
and Tricare Overseas 


mental heal! 
ization 


‘ 700-8646. More information 
Region. © . mental health benefits is at 
wie tri care.mil/mybenefivhome/Mental 
HealthAndBehayn Ti , 

| Health: nai Tricare region 

audiovisual conferencing for 
offers secure behavioral health pe 
through an established 
network of sites as well as 
roviders who can treat, refer and 
evaluate Tricare beneficiaries for mental 
health services, including psychotherapy 
and medication management. 

Contact North Region, 877-874-2273, 
South Region, 800-700-8646; West Region, 
988-874-9378. For a list of toll-free over- 
seas contact information, go to www.tri- 
care-overseas.com; for more information 
on Tricare mental health benefits, go to 
www.tricare.mil/mentalhealth 

Afterdeployment.org. Tricare offers a free 
resource for service members returning 
from deployment and their families. The 
site provides strategy and educational ma- 
terials that address combat stress and trig- 
gers; conflict at work; reconnecting with 
family and friends; depression, anger and 
sleep problems; substance abuse; stress 
management; spiritual guidance; living 
with physical injuries; and more. 

Contact: www.afterdeployment.org 

Defense Centers of Excellence for 
Psychological Health and Traumatic Brain 
Injury. This 24-hour outreach center 
provides information and referrals to 
service members, veterans, their families 
and others with questions about mental 
health and TBI. Center staff is available 
around the clock, 365 days a year, to deal 
with everything from routine requests for 
information to questions about symptoms 
a caller may be experiencing, to helping 
people find appropriate health care 
Tesources. The service is offered via 
telephone, online chat and email. 

Contact: 866-966-1020; 
www.dcoe.health.mil; email: 
Tesources@dcoeoutreach.org 

inTransition. This Defense Department 
Program offers service members in men- 
tal health treatment a bridge of support 
between health care providers when they 
transfer to a new location or leave service. 

The service member is assigned a “tran- 
Sition support coach” — a licensed behav- 


offsite P 


ou health clinician specially trained in 
Cae today's military culture. 
Pie: ¢s can offer information on how to 
Stearn change care providers, assist 

referrals, provide crisis intervention 
and supply other information on local re- 
Pika They also can help service mem- 

ers Transition their mental health care 
from the military system to the VA health 
Care system. 

www.health.mil/intransition; 

800-424-7877 (in the U.S.); 800-424-4685 
(outside the U:S.); individuals outside the 
US. also may call collect 314-387-4700. 


PHARMACY PROGRAM 
Military beneficiaries can get prescription 
drugs free at military clinic or hospital phar- 
macies. For a co-payment 
of $5 for a generic and $12 
for a brand name, they can 
get. a 30-day supply at participating Tricare 
Tetail stores. They can get a 90-day supply 
of the same drugs through the Tricare Phar- 
macy Home Delivery Program for a co-pay- 
ment of $9 for brand-name pharmaceuti- 
cals; there is no co-payment for generics. 

A third tier of coverage charges $25 for 
Some brand-name drugs not on the De- 
fense Department's pharmacy formulary. 
Defense officials in recent years have 
been moving more brand-name drugs to 
this pricing tier to encourage beneficiaries 
to use generics, which helps hold down 
Defense Department costs. 

Beneficiaries cannot use Tricare home 
delivery if they have another pharmacy 
benefit plan, unless the medication is not 
covered under the other plan or the dollar 
limit of the other plan is exhausted. 

Beneficiaries can have their prescrip- 
tions filled at a pharmacy not in the Tri- 
care network, but they pay 20 percent of 
the retail cost of the drug, or $12, 
whichever is greater. They also pay annu- 
al deductibles. Lower enlisted paygrades 
— E4 and below — not in Prime are 
charged a $50 deductible for an individual 
and $100 for a family. Everyone else not in 
Prime pays $150 for an individual or $300 
for a family. 

Prime enrollees who use pharmacies out- 
side the network also pay deductibles of 
$300 per person or $600 for a family, and 
have a 50 percent co-pay for the drugs. 

Most retirees 65 or older must have 
Medicare Part B to use Tricare’s retail and 
home delivery pharmacy programs. Only 
retirees and dependents who turned 65 
before April 1, 2001, are not required to 
carry Part B to use pharmacy benefits. 
But Part B is needed for medical benefits. 

The Pentagon's proposed 2013 budget 


NEWS| calls for increases in. 


co-payments for brand 

names at retail stores and 
by mail order: $26 for a 30-day supply at a 
Tricare network pharmacy and $26 for a 


lay supply through mail order. Medica- 

i not Tsted on the Tricare formulary 
would cost $51 through mail order and be 
extremely limited at retail outlets. Medica- 
tions through military clinics and pharma- 
cies would remain free. At press time, the 
proposal was pending in Congress. 

Contact 877-363-1303; www.tncare 
-mil/pharmacy 

Tricare’s formulary can be searched at 
http//pec.ha.osd.mil/formulary_search.php. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INSURANCE 

Supplemental insurance plans cover 
expenses that remain after Tricare pays its 
share of covered benefits. Usually offered 
by military associations through private 
insurance companies, these plans pay a 
specified amount of an individual's share 
of Tricare costs. Normally, they don't pay 
for things Tricare does not cover. 


TRANSITIONAL HEALTH CARE 

The Transitional Assistance Management 
Program provides 180 days of transitional 
health care and dental benefits to help 
eligible troops and families transition to 
civilian life. 

This includes those involuntarily sepa- 
rating from active duty under honorable 
conditions; reserve component members 
separating from active duty of more than 
30 consecutive days in support of a con- 
tingency operation; separating from active 
duty following involuntary retention 
(stop-loss) in support of a contingency 
operation; and separating from active 
duty following a voluntary agreement to 
stay on active duty for less than one year 
in support of a contingency operation. 

There are no enrollment fees for 
TAMP coverage. For those who qualify, 
the 180-day period begins the day after 
separation from active duty. Service 
members and families are covered under 
Tricare Standard and Tricare Extra. 
Those living overseas get the same 
coverage under Tricare Overseas 
Standard. Service members and their 
families are covered as an active-duty 
family member, and all rules for that 
beneficiary category apply to them. 

During the TAMP period, service 
members may choose to enroll in Tricare 
Prime and Tricare Overseas Prime, where 
those options are available. 

Once beneficiaries lose TAMP coverage, 
they may apply for temporary, transitional 
health care coverage under the Continued 
Health Care Benefit Program (www. 
tricare.mil/mybenefit/home/overview/ 
SpecialPrograms/CHCBP). Those eligible 
must enroll in CHCBP within 60 days of 
loss of TAMP benefits, and pay monthly 
premiums for continuous health care 
benefits similar to Tricare Standard. 
Current quarterly premiums are $988 for 
an individual and $2,213 for a family. 
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Coverage is limited to either 18 or 36 
Months in 90-day increments. 
Contact: www_humana-military.con/ 
library/pdf/tamp.pdf 


TRICARE GLOSSARY 
1S PERCENT RULE 


Under federal law, authorized health care 
Providers who do not participate in Tricare 
can charge no more than 15 percent above 
What Tricare allows to be charged. 

For example, if Tricare Standard allows 
a maximum charge of $100 for a visit to 
an authorized specialist, the specialist 
cannot charge a Tricare Standard patient 
More than $115. The patient is responsible 
for the usual cost shares and deductible, 
and most also are responsible for the ex- 
tra 15 percent charge. Tricare pays the 15 
percent for Tricare for Life users and for 
family members of reservists activated for 

More than 30 days. 

Any patient billed more than 15 percent 
should show the provider the explanation 
of benefits or statement of how much Tri- 
care will allow. If the provider does not 
correct the bill, the patient should contact 
the claims processor, who will ask the 
doctor to comply. If that fails, Tricare 
headquarters will contact the provider 
and ask for justification for the higher bill. 
Unless the higher bill can be justified, the 
doctor has 30 days to refund the excess 
charge or stop billing the patient. Health 
care providers who do not comply may 
lose their Tricare authorization. 

Patients can waive this rule if they want 
to stay with a particular doctor. 


APPEAL 


When Tricare denies a claim, a benefi- 
ciary may take further action. If Tricare 
says the claim was denied as not 
medically necessary, the beneficiary first 
should ask the managed care contractor 
to reconsider. The request must be made 
within 90 days of the date on the denial 
statement and include a letter explaining 
why the beneficiary thinks the care 
should be covered, along with a copy 
of the denial statement. 

The contractor's second decision is due 
30 days from the time the letter is received. 
If coverage again is denied based on med- 
ical necessity, the beneficiary has 90 days to 
appeal to the Tricare national quality moni- 
toring contractor, a group independent of 
the managed care contractor. 

That group's decision is final if the dis- 
puted amount is less than $300. If it’s $300 
or more, another appeal may be filed with 
the Tricare Management Activity. 

When a claim is denied based on policy 
interpretation, a beneficiary or provider 
may first ask the contractor to reconsider. 
The request must be made within 90 days. 
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Rejected claims may be appealed to the 
Tricare Management Activity if the 
amount is at least $50..A subsequent ap- 
peal may be made to that office if the dis- 
puted amount is at least $300. 

Ultimately, a Tricare user can file a law- 
suit to try to have the claim paid after all 
other appeals have been exhausted. 


AUTHORIZED PROVIDER 


Military patients should ask civilian doc- 


tors not in a Tricare Prime or Extra net- 
work if they are authorized providers un- 
der Tricare Standard. Seeing an unautho- 
rized provider will result in the denial of 
claims, even if the treatment is normally 
covered by the program. 


CLAIMS 


Tricare claims are handled by health in- 
surance companies and claims adjust- 
ment companies under Defense Depart- 
ment contracts. Families with private 
health insurance must submit claims to 
those companies first. When that insurer 
has paid, a claim then can be filed with 
the regional Tricare contractor. 


DEDUCTIBLES 

There is no deductible for inpatient treat- 
ment using Tricare at civilian hospitals. 

Tricare Prime has no outpatient 
deductible if care is received at a military 
treatment facility or a civilian provider 
in the Prime network. Under Prime’s 
point-of-service option, however, 
deductibles for outpatient care from 
providers not in the network are $300 for 
an individual and $600 for a family. After 
the point-of-service deductible is paid, 
Tricare will cover only 50 percent of the 
amount it allows to be charged. 

Tricare Extra and Standard have annual 
deductibles for outpatient care. With each 
new fiscal year, the deductible must be 
met again. An electronic system tracks 
how much has been paid in co-payments 
and toward the annual deductible. 

People who buy prescription drugs at 
retail stores outside the Tricare network 
also pay deductibles of $150 for an indi- 
vidual or $300 for a family. Enlisted mem- 
bers in paygrades E-4 and below pay low- 
er deductibles: $50 for an individual, $100 
for a family. Prime enrollees pay the 
point-of-service deductible. 


DENTAL — INPATIENT 

For dental care related to hospitaliza- 
tion, patients must get approval from their 
regional Tricare contractor before receiv- 
ing treatment. Send a statement from a 
doctor (if one is involved) about the con- 
dition, along with a statement from the 
dentist saying what care is needed, why 
and how much it will cost. Requests 
should be made at least 30 days before 
scheduled treatment. 


HOSPICE CARE 


Hospice care provides various kinds of 
home and inpatient care for terminally j)j 
patients. Tricare offers a hospice benefit 
that gives patients with six months or lesg 
to live several episodes of care: two initia) 
90-day periods and an unlimited number 
of subsequent 60-day periods. There is no 
deductible. 


NONAVAILABILITY 


Tricare beneficiaries generally can get 
inpatient care at civilian hospitals without 
prior approval from a military facility. 
However, beneficiaries who use Standard 
or Extra and want to receive nonemergency 
inpatient mental health care at a civilian 
facility must first check with the nearby 
military hospital to see if the care can be 
provided there. If it cannot, the hospital 
will issue nonavailability statement allow- 
ing the patient to use a civilian facility. 

If a patient receives inpatient mental 
health care without obtaining the non- 
availability statement, Tricare won't share 
the costs, unless there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances that prevented someone from 
getting a nonavailability statement. Acute 
inpatient care for mental illness is covered 
on emergency and nonemergency bases. 
For emergencies and life-threatening dis- 
orders, call 911 and notify Tricare after 
admission; a physician's referral is needed 
for acute inpatient programs in nonemer- 
gency situations. 

Patients do not need nonavailability 
statements if they have Medicare or an- 
other health insurance that pays first. 

Prime participants do not have to get 
nonavailability statements for any kind of 
care. People enrolled in Prime must con- 
sult their primary care manager to learn 
where they can be treated. 


OTHER INSURANCE 

People who have health coverage in ad- 
dition to Tricare must file claims first with 
that plan, which is the primary payer. 

Payment from the primary plan plus Tri- 
care may cover 100 percent of the bill, 
even after applying the usual cost-sharing 
requirements, Tricare pays nothing if cov- 
erage by the first payer exceeds Tricare’s 
Maximum allowable charge. 

Tricare users eligible for Medicare are in 
a similar situation: Medicare must be used 
before Tricare will pay benefits. Federal 
law establishes the order of payment. 

There are two exceptions: 

@ When second coverage is Medicaid, 
Tricare pays first. 

@ When the patient’s other insurance is 
specifically designated as a Tricare sup- 
plemental plan, Tricare pays first. 

Claims for job-related illnesses and in- 


juries are paid by workers’ compensation 


programs and are not covered by Tricare 
Standard. When workers’ compensation is 


The Department of Velerans Affairs 
maintains extensive databases of 
compensation rates, both current and 
historical, for all of its many benefits programs. 
Visit militarytimes.comV/handbook, 
and click on Disability Compensation Tables, 


exhausted, Tricare may be used. 


CIPANT ree 
paint who participates in Tricare 


accepts as full payment the amount Tri- 
care allows for the particular service or 
supply. A doctor who does not participate 
is refusing to accept what Tricare allows 
aspaymentin ful. = 

Doctors who are not in Tricare net- 
works are free to decide when or if they 
will participate in Tricare Standard. The 
fact that doctors agree to accept Standard 
rates for one procedure does not obligate 
them to do so the next time a patient re- 
ceives care. 

Even if the doctor does participate, 
patients still must pay the deductible, 
co-payment or cost share and any service 
or supply not covered by Tricare. 


PRE-AUTHORIZATION 

Certain surgical, diagnostic and treat- 
ment procedures require pre-authoriza- 
tion from the managed care contractor in 
order for Tricare to pay for it. Check with 
local contractors for details. 


PRIME SERVICE AREA 

A prime service area is an area defined 
and mapped within proximity to military 
treatment facilities, installations affected 
by base realignment and closure, and oth- 
er areas, Minimum government standards 
for military treatment facility PSAs and 
base realignment and closure PSAs are 
geographically defined by ZIP codes that 
create a radius of about 40 miles from the 
treatment facility or BRAC installation. 

Military treatment facility enrollment 

areas are within a 30-minute drive of a 

treatment facility. 


OTHER MEDICAL 


AGENT ORANGE 


Veterans who believe they have health 
Problems stermming from exposure to 
herbicides during the Vietnam War can 
Set free exams at VA hospitals and clinics. 

Some veterans may be eligible to 
receive free follow-up health care if a 
Physician determines their illness may be 
Telated to Agent Orange exposure. 

Diseases that merit compensation can 


~<a 


be rhe aa wW.va gov/agentorange. : 
hea ne limit for onset, starting 

€ Cay the veteran left Vietnam. The 
veteran does not need to have been diag- 
nosed within the time limit if a medical 
Professional states the disease began 
within that limit. 

VA operates a “fast track” health bene- 
fits claims system for three diseases that 
are automatically presumed to be related 
to Agent Orange exposure in Vietnam: 
Parldnson's disease, B-cell leukemia and 
ischemic heart disease. The system is 
Web-based. Any veterans who served in 
Vietnam or its inland waterways between 
Jan. 9, 1962, and May 7, 1975, can use this 
Website to apply for disability benefits for 
these conditions. 

Complete information on the system 
can be found online at https/www.fast 
track.va gov/AOFastTrack. 

Children of Agent Orange-affected vet- 
erans who suffer from spina bifida, a po- 
tentially disabling birth defect, may quali- 
fy for VA compensation. Severely disabled 
children can receive $1,678 per month; 
less-disabled children can get $984 per 
month; mildly affected children can get 
$286 per month. 

Children with certain birth defects born 
to female Vietnam veterans also are eligi- 
ble for compensation ranging from $131 
to $1,678 per month. 

Contact: www.va.gov/agentorange 


AIDS 

All prospective recruits, active-duty 
members and reservists are tested for the 
human immunodeficiency virus that caus- 
es AIDS. If an initial test is positive, it’s re- 
peated to confirm the result. 

Applicants who test positive for HIV are 
rejected for service. 

Active-duty members with evidence of 
HIV infection in their blood serum are re- 
ferred for a medical evaluation to ensure 
they are fit to continue military service. A 
member declared physically fit for duty 
cannot be separated solely because of 
positive test results. 

Infected individuals are examined every 
six to 12 months to see if they have con- 
tracted an AIDS-related illness. Service 
members infected with HIV cannot deploy 
overseas, except to Puerto Rico. 

Infected service members determined 
physically unfit for duty are medically re- 
tired or separated. 


DEERS 

Access to military medical programs is 
controlled by the Defense Enrollment Eli- 
gibility Reporting System. 

Active-duty members automatically are 
entered in DEERS when they join the 
service. Family members who qualify as 
dependents must be signed up. This in- 
cludes newborns who must be enrolled 


before claims for their care can be 
processed under Tricare. Enrollment 
means completing a short form available 
at personnel offices. 

For address changes: ; 

I Visit your local uniformed services ID 
card facility. : 

@ Go to the Tricare website, www.tn 
care.mil/DEERS, or the Defense Manpow- 
er Data Center website, www.dmdc.osd 
.mil/appj/address/index,jsp - 

Write to DSO, Attn: COA, 400 Gigling 
Road, Seaside, CA 93955-6771. 

Contact the DEERS Beneficiary 
Support Center, 800-538-9552; fax 
831-655-8317, 9 am. to 6:30 p.m. EST, 
Monday through Friday. 

Contact: For DEERS enrollment status, 
800-538-9552; for Alaska and Hawaii, 
800-527-5602; for California, 800-334-4162. 
Be sure to have the sponsor's Social 
Security number on hand. 


DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

Veterans should file disability claims 
with VA officials promptly. If a disease is 
recognized as presumptive for service- 
connection, benefits are retroactive to 
the date of filing. 

VA disability benefits are tied to 
inflation and are adjusted each Dec. 1, 
assuming inflation increases. In 2011, 


disability compensation 
NEW. rates rose by 3.6 percent. 
For veterans with no 

family members, monthly payments range 
from $127 for those rated 10 percent 
disabled to $2,769 for those rated 
100 percent disabled. Payments are 
larger based on the number of family 
members a veteran has. 

Contact: VA maintains a website with 
listings of all compensation tables at 
www.vba.va.gov/blr/2l/rates/ 


FISHER HOUSE 

The military and the nonprofit Fisher 
House Foundation provide some relief for 
active-duty and retiree families with seri- 
ously ill or critically injured loved ones, 
providing temporary lodging and support 
near military medical centers. These pri- 
vately funded lodgings are known as Fish- 
er Houses, after founders Zachary and 
Elizabeth Fisher, a civilian couple who 
wanted to help service members. 

Fifty-six Fisher Houses are now located 
at 18 military installations and 21 VA 
medical centers in 21 states, the District 
of Columbia and Germany, serving more 
than 11,000 families per year. Families 
stay free at any Fisher House. 

Contact: 888-294-8560; 
Wwww.fisherhouse.org 


GULF WAR ILLNESSES 
More than 200,000 veterans have been 
seen in military or VA medical facilities 
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for care related to service in the 1991 Per- 
Sian Gulf War. Both VA and the Defense 
Department are trying to track sick Gulf 
War Veterans and do research to help de- 
termine possible causes for their illnesses. 
s er veterans, and those who 

erved since then in wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, qualify for free VA care if VA 
finds that their condition may have result- 
ed from exposure to a toxic substance or 
environmental hazard. Il spouses and 
children of Persian Gulf War veterans also 
Teceive free health exams at VA centers. 

Some illnesses are presumed connected 
to service and thus compensable. Gulf 
War veterans with certain chronic but un- 
diagnosed illnesses, or illnesses defined 
by a cluster of symptonis, such as chronic 
fatigue, irritable bowel syndrome or fi- 
bromyalgia, are eligible for VA disability 
compensation if the condition manifests 
during service or by Dec. 31, 2016. 

Gulf War veterans who develop amy- 
otrophic lateral sclerosis, or Lou Gehrig's 
disease, also can be compensated under a 
presumption of service connection. 

VA publishes a periodic newsletter, the 
“Gulf War Review,” to update veterans on 
research and available benefits. 

Contact: See the Pentagon's Gulf War 
illnesses information website, www.gulf 
link.osd_mil, and VA’s Gulf War section 
at www.va gov/gulfwar. VA also has a 
toll-free help line at 800-749-8387. 


HERO MILES 

The Fisher House Foundation runs a 
program that provides free airline tickets 
to troops undergoing treatment at a mili- 
tary or VA medical center incident to serv- 
ice in Iraq or Afghanistan, and their fami- 
lies. Passengers from the general public 
donate their frequent flier miles to the 
program. 

Contact: www _fisherhouse.org/programs 
/hero-miles 


ILLICIT DRUGS 

Service members are tested for drugs 
when they join the military and then ran- 
domly throughout their careers. 

The services use a two-step system to 
identify drug users: first, a screening test; 
then, if a sample tests positive, a more 
sensitive and specific test to confirm drug 
use. Urine specimens are given under di- 
rect observation. 

An active-duty member who tests 
positive for drugs may face court-martial 
or nonjudicial punishment, which can 
lead to an administrative or punitive 
discharge. Detoxification, if required, is 
provided in a military treatment facility. 
Longer-term rehabilitation and treatment 
will be offered through the Veterans 
Affairs Department. 

Outpatient counseling for family mem- 
bers with drug problems is available. 
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LODGING 
(See Fisher House, Page 47.) 


LONG-TERM CARE INSURANCE 

Active-duty and retired service mem- 
bers, federal employees and retirees may 
purchase long-term care insurance for 
themselves and their families through the 
Office of Personnel Management’s Feder- 
al Long Term Care Insurance Program. 

The program covers expenses associat- 
ed with long-term care delivered in or out 
side the home, at adult day care centers, 
assisted-living facilities or nursing homes. 
Long-term care is not covered by many 
medical insurance plans, including 
Medicare and Tricare. 

Federal employees can purchase the in- 
surance for themselves, spouses, children 
and parents. Federal retirees can enroll 
only themselves and spouses. 

The program does not have regular open 
enrollment seasons. However, certain cate- 
Sories of people are eligible to apply at any 
time. Applicants must answer health-relat- 
ed questions and may need to provide med- 
ical records or be interviewed. 

Premiums are based on the enrollee’s 
age when coverage is purchased. 

Contact: www.opm.gov/insure/Itc 


MALPRACTICE 

A 1950 Supreme Court ruling known as 
the Feres Doctrine forbids active-duty 
members who suffer personal injury 
through the fault of another service member 
from suing the government for damages. 
This includes medical malpractice or negli- 
gence by military health care providers. 

Active-duty members can be compen- 
sated in other ways for malpractice — re- 
tirement disability, for example. If they 
are severely injured by malpractice, they 
are entitled to certain Social Security and 
VA benefits. 

A federal appeals court in early 2002 
carved out an exception to the Feres 
Doctrine, ruling that service members 
can sue the government if their privacy 
Tights have been violated. 

While active-duty members cannot sue 
the government for malpractice, family 
members and retirees can sue for person- 
al injury compensation in cases of med- 
ical malpractice or other negligence by a 
government employee. 

To file a claim, family members and re- 
tirees fill out a form at a base claims of- 
fice, stating the basis for their belief that 
malpractice occurred and asking for a 
specific amount in damages. 

A claim must be filed within two years 
of the alleged malpractice. Retirees can 
file only for malpractice that occurred af- 
ter they retired. 

The military has six months to review a 
claim. If a settlement offer is unsatisfacto- 
ry, individuals can negotiate for more. If 


still unsatisfied, they can go to cowt. Also, 
if the military makes no offer within six 
months, individuals can sue. 

In 1991, the Supreme Court ruled that 
military family members cannot sue serv- 
ice doctors overseas. However, In cases of 
medical care provided overseas, family 
members may file administrative claims 
for compensation. 

In these cases, family members dissatis- 
fied with a claims decision can appeal to 
the service secretary or judge advocate 
general, depending on the size of the 
claim. The decision in such an appeal is 
not subject to court review. 


MEDICARE/SENIOR CARE 

Most military retirees become eligible 
for Medicare when they tum 65. Some, 
however, qualify much earlier because 
they have certain disabilities. In either 
case, Tricare will help pay the balance of 
medical bills after Medicare has paid its 
portion as long as the retiree is enrolled 
in Medicare Part B. 

Other health programs for which mili- 
tary retirees may be eligible include: 

@ Tricare Plus. This program allows re- 
tirees to enroll for primary care services at 
certain military treatment facilities if the 
local commander determines there is 
room. It does not guarantee specialty care. 
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Family Health Plan. (See 
Page 42) 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE 

TESTING AND TREATMENT 

The military services offer inpatient 
or outpatient alcohol treatment at most 
installations as well as counseling for 
prescription drug dependency. 

Detoxification is required of service 
members diagnosed as alcohol-depend- 
ent. Many facilities also offer special 
programs for spouses and teenage 
children. Family members with alcohol 
problems may get outpatient counseling 
at military facilities, Inpatient treatment 
may be available at the nearest military 
facility. 

Tricare has a website offering informa- 
tion on alcohol abuse and promoting re- 
sponsible drinking. 

Service members are tested for drugs 
when they join the military and then ran- 
domly throughout their careers, (See “WMicit 
drugs” above.) 

. Contact www.tricare.mil/substanceuse 
disorders 


TOBACCO 

Since the early 1980s, the Defense De- 
partment’s tobacco-cessation campaign 
has succeeded in reducing the number of 
smokers and smokeless tobacco users. 
The campaign includes tobacco-cessation 
programs as well as education and 
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VETERANS BENEFITS 

Most muita retires, 28 well as veer 

ans who did not stay in the military for a 
career, must apply for enrollment in 

the VA health system to receive VA health 

ae under the Uniform Benefits Package, 

Enrollment applications can be 
obtained through the nearest VA care 
facility's benefits office or by calling 
toll-free 877-222-8387. i 

Veterans are not required to enroll if: 

Mi They have a service-connected dis- 
ability rated by VA at 50 percent or more. 

i They have been out of service for less 
than a year after discharge for a disability 
incurred or aggravated in the line of duty, 
but that VA has not yet rated. 

W@ They are seeking care from VA only 
for service-connected disabilities, 

The order of priority for care: 

Bi Priority 1: Veterans with service- 
connected conditions rated 50 percent 
or more disabling or who have been 
determined by VA to be unemployable 
due to service-connected conditions. 

@ Priority 2: Veterans with service- 
connected conditions rated 30 percent 
to 40 percent or more disabling. 

@ Priority 3: Former prisoners of war, 
recipients of the Purple Heart or Medal 
of Honor, and veterans: with service- 
connected conditions rated 10 percent 
or 20 percent disabling; discharged from 
active duty for a disability incurred or 
aggravated in the line of duty; or injured 
as a result of VA treatment or participa- 
tion in a VA vocational rehabilitation 
program. 

I Priority 4: Veterans receiving aid and 
attendance or housebound benefits and 
veterans who have been determined by 
VA to be catastrophically disabled. 

lt Priority 5: Veterans who are receiving 
VA pension benefits; are eligible for 
Medicaid programs; or whose income 
and assets are below the established 
dollar thresholds. 

Priority 6: Veterans who have zero- 
Percent service-connected conditions but 
are receiving VA compensation; are seek- 
Ing care only for disorders relating to 
Tonizing Radiation and Project 112/SHAD; 
are seeking care for Agent Orange expo- 
Sure in Vietnam; are seeking care for Gulf 

War illnesses or for conditions related to 
exposure to environmental contaminants 
during service in the Persian Gulf, or 
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five years after discharge. | 
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's and zero-percent noncompensable 
Service-connected veterans with income 
retary threshold for the VA means 
ely by law, and below the 

ing and Urban Development Depart- 
Ment’s geographic income limit, or with 
income below both the VA threshold and 
the HUD low-income limit, whose net 
worth plus income exceeds $80,000 and 
who agree to pay specified co-payments. 

For more information on HUD geo- 
graphic income limits, visit www.huduser 
-org/datasets/iV/il12/index.html 

@ Priority 8: Higher-income veterans 
who seek care for illnesses unrelated to 
Military service. Veterans whose income 
and net worth exceed both the VA means 
test threshold and HUD's geographic 
Means test threshold can enroll in the VA 
health care system in this priority group if 
they agree to pay specified co-payments. 

The income thresholds can be found at: 
www.va.gow/healthbenefits/resources/ 
publications.asp. 

Income levels are adjusted annually on 
Jan. 1 by the same percentage by which 
VA raises its pension benefits. 

Veterans who do not qualify for free or 
reduced care must agree to pay VA a co- 
payment equal to what they would pay un- 
der Medicare. 

They also must pay $10 for each day in 
the hospital. A patient is charged half the 
Medicare co-payment for each subsequent 
90 days spent in the hospital in the same 
365-day span. 

Veterans with incomes above the means 
test threshold but below VA's geographi- 
cally based income thresholds have re- 
duced co-payment obligations — 20 per- 
cent of the full inpatient rate. 

Veterans who are not considered needy 
and are not being treated for service-con- 
nected problems are not charged for pre- 
ventive care visits, such as flu shots and 
laboratory tests. But they must pay for 
other office visits. Outpatient primary 
care costs $15 a visit; outpatient specialty 
visits cost $50. 

Starting in 2012, VA began distributing 

‘@q_ personalized benefits 
NEW. > handbooks for veterans 

: enrolled in the system. 
The new publications are tailored specifi- 
cally to the veterans’ current status and 
disability rating. 

Contact: www.va.gov/healthbenefits/apply 

The VA handbook “Federal Benefits for 
Veterans and Dependents,” can be found 
at http:/www1.va.gov/OPA/publications 


/venefits_bookasp or contact VA at 
877-222-8387. 


WOUNDED WARRIORS 

For wounded service members and 
their families navigating the systems that 
provide their health care, the Defense 
Department and the military services have 
programs intended to provide help and ; 
support as they prepare to retum to active 
duty or to civilian life. 

They are: 

I Army Wounded Warrior Program: 
http//wtc.army.mil/aw2/ . 

I Marine Corps Wounded Warrior Regi- 
ment: www.woundedwarriorregiment.org/ 
1 Navy Safe Harbor Program: http://safe 

harbor.navylive.dodlive.mil/ 

@ Air Force Wounded Warrior Program: 
www.woundedwarrior.af.mil/ 

I The Defense Department's Military 
Severely Injured Center can provide 
assistance and connections to the servic- 
es’ programs. Call toll-free 888-774-1361; 
overseas: 0-800-888-0013, press 05 to 
make a toll-free call to the U.S., then enter 
888-774-1361 or email severelyinjured@ 
militaryonesource.com. 

Services are free. Regional counselor- 
advocates also are available at select mili- 
tary treatment facilities and VA hospitals. 

1 Warrior Navigation and Assistance 
Program: Operated by Humana Military 
Healthcare Services for those in the Tricare 
South region, helping active-duty, Guard 
and reserve members get information and 
access to high-quality health care, offering 
personal guidance and problem solving. 

Contact www.humana- 
military.com/South/bene/TRICARE 


Program (CAP): Helps provide assisting tech- 
nology to retuming wounded service mem- 
bers with injuries that caused vision or 
hearing loss, dexterity impairments, includ- 
ing upper-extremity amputees, as well as 
communication and cognitive difficulties. 

The program works with Pentagon and 
Veterans Affairs Department officials to 
help in the re-employment process. If the 
service member stays on active duty or 
becomes a federal civilian worker, CAP 
can provide work-related accommoda- 
tions to the federal agency free for intern- 
ships and/or permanent employment. 

Contact: http//cap.mil/wsm. 

@ “A Handbook for Injured Service 
Members and Their Families” is designed to 
help wounded warriors and their families 
navigate the bureaucracy to get benefits 
they have earned. 

The handbook was prepared free 
by a New York-based law firm. The 
nonprofit charity the Intrepid Fallen 
Heroes Fund has it online, downloadable 
for free, at www. fallenheroesfund.org 
/Family-Resources.aspx. 
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Housing 


Should you live on base? Off base? No 
Matter which way you go, the services of- 
fer many programs and benefits to ensure 
that adequate and affordable housing is 
available to you. 


ALLOWANCES 
BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR HOUSING 


Many service members stationed in the 
US. live off base and collect the monthly, 
tax-free Basic Allowance for Housing. 

BAH is intended to provide service 
Members with housing compensation in 
line with civilian rental costs in the area 
where they are stationed. Allowances are 
based on location, rank and whether a 
member has dependents. 

Allowances are devised from surveys of 
local civilian housing costs and changed 
accordingly, usually each Jan. 1. 

The allowance covers 100 percent of 
average rental costs in all locations. 
Defense officials stress the word 
average; some members choose to pay 
out of pocket for a portion of their rent 
to get larger accommodations. Thus, 
out-of-pocket costs for all members 
will never be eliminated. 

Allowance rates can rise, as well as fall, 
in any given location from year to year. 
However, the BAH program features “indi- 
vidual rate protection”: A member who ar- 
rives at a duty station and receives BAH at 
that year’s rate will continue to get that 
rate for as long as he remains at that loca- 
tion, even if housing costs later decline in 
that area. Newly arriving members at that 
location will get the lower BAH rate, on 
the assumption that they will be able to 
find suitable housing at less cost. 

Because BAH is based on the prevailing 
rental costs of the area where a member 
works, someone who changes duty sta- 
tions that are fairly close together but 
does not change residences may see a 
change in the allowance rate. 

See the Pay and Benefits chapter for 
more details on BAH. 


OVERSEAS HOUSING ALLOWANCE 

Military members on official accompa- 
nied overseas tours either are provided 
housing or receive the Overseas Housing 
Allowance. Eligibility for OHA does not 
require that family members join the serv- 
ice member overseas. 

Members on unaccompanied overseas 
tours also receive OHA if government 
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Anew housing development at Trumbo Point, an annex of Naval Air Station Key West, Fla., 
is managed by Balfour Beatty Communities, a public-private venture. The Army, Marine 
Corps and Navy have privatized almost all their family housing, with the Air Force continuing 


privatization this year. 


housing is unavailable. Families of service 
members on unaccompanied overseas as- 
signments that remain in the U.S. get the 
appropriate BAH for their local area. 

Eligible members must fill out DD Form 
2367, “Individual Overseas Housing Al- 
lowance Report,” to receive OHA. Check 
with local housing offices for procedures. 

OHA rental ceilings are computed so 
that 80 percent of members with depend- 
ents in a given location have their rental 
costs fully reimbursed by OHA. 

Unaccompanied members and members 
without dependents are entitled to 90 per- 
cent of the with-dependents rate. 


RESERVISTS 

Reservists qualify for full BAH when 
mobilized for more than 30 days. In addi- 
tion, reservists mobilized for 30 days or 
fewer specifically in support of a contin- 
gency operation also get full BAH. They 
receive 1/30th of their normal full BAH 
rate for each day on active duty. 

Reservists draw BAH Reserve Compo- 
nent/Transit only for noncontingency ac- 
tive duty, such as their two weeks of rou- 
tine annual training. They receive 1/30th 
of their normal BAH RC/T rate for each 
day on active duty. 


TWO-HOUSEHOLD FAMILIES 

The government provides dual housing 
allowances for service members on unac- 
companied tours overseas who are unable 
to get government quarters, but still are 
supporting a family stateside. 

In such situations, members are eligible 
to receive a Family Separation Housing 
Allowance (equal to OHA) and Basic Al- 
lowance for Housing at the with-depend- 
ents rate for their family. 


BASE HOUSING 
BARRACKS AND DORMITORIES 


The services call unaccompanied 
personnel housing by different names, 
such as bachelor enlisted quarters, 
barracks and dormitories. All services 
are upgrading their facilities through reno- 
vation and new construction. The primary 
focus is to eliminate inadequate living 
conditions such as overcrowding and 
common-area (“gang”) latrines. 

For certain enlisted paygrades, the 
eligibility of unaccompanied personnel to 
receive the Basic Allowance for Housing 
is predicated, in law, on the availability of 
government quarters. In addition, the 
service secretaries can require uniformed 
members to live on base for various 
reasons, including military necessity, 
readiness, training missions or discipline, 
and to make use of underutilized housing. 

Standards. Defense officials last revised 
the standards for unaccompanied enlisted 
housing in October 2010. The new De- 
fense Department Housing Management 
manual defines unaccompanied housing 
adequacy in terms of three factors — 
condition, configuration and privacy. 

Condition. DoD has set a performance 
goal for the services to have 90 percent 
of their permanent-party unaccompanied 


housing at quality rating 
NEW >| 1 or 2 by the end of fiscal 

2017, except for the Navy, 
whose goal is extended to the end of fiscal 
2022. For a building to have a quality 
rating of 1 or 2, the cost of needed repairs 
and improvement cannot exceed 20 per- 
cent of the cost to replace the building. 

Configuration. DoD’s minimum adequacy 

configuration has been improved to the 
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standards. Although law 
AH entitlement to the non- 
rvailabilty of government quarters, the 
vices have the flexibility to require 
a ily members in lower paygrades to live 
ne pase because there is not enough 
unaccompanied housing for all. Other 
des may live in unaccompanied 
x using, Space permitting, once all 
unaccompanied personnel in the required 
des are adequately assigned. 

For example, Army policy no longer 
requires single E-6s stationed in the U.S. 
to live in barracks; that applies only to 
E-5s and below. However, in foreign 
countries, higher paygrades can be 
required to live on base. 

The Air Force has placed a high priority 
on dormitory quality of life, centralizing 
the military construction program to re- 
place the worst dorms first. Operations 
and maintenance dollars will be used to 
renovate dorms in order of priority of con- 
dition until new facilities can be built. 

All single airmen in paygrades E-1 to 
E33, and Es with less than three years of 
service, are provided unaccompanied 
housing. Air Force policy allows E-4s and 
above with at least three years of service 
to live off base, regardless of the on-base 
dormitory occupancy rate. 

Coast Guard personnel stationed on ships 
of less than 1,000 gross tons are assigned 
goverment rooms ashore when in port. 
Crews of small Coast Guard cutters often 
occupy govemmment-leased apartments, 

The Marine Corps requires all single 
personnel in paygrades E-5 and below to 
live on base, 

Navy policy requires all single sailors, 
E-1 to E-3 and E-4s with less than four 
years of service, to live in unaccompanied 


NEW housing. Based on local 


. conditions, as many E-4s 
with more than four years 
of service as possible should be living in 
unaccompanied housing. Enlisted sailors 
on sea duty who are authorized BAH to 
live in the local community do not have to 
&lve up their allowance when deployed. 
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Current BAH rales are online at 
\www.militarytimes.com/money, 
and click on Pay Charts 


i Homeport Ashore Program. The 
pyre been rolling out its “Homeport 
asa a Program to provide shore accom- 
I Ons for sailors without dependents 
in tad E-1 to E-3, and E-4s with less 
: ur years of service, who are sta- 
tioned aboard ships. The Navy is on track 
to complete the program by 2016. 

fod standards. Consistent with 
ederal law, the DoD housing manage- 
ment manual established a “market- 
style” model as the DoD standard for 


new construction proj- 
NEWS: ects. The model includes 

bedrooms with closets, at 
least two bathrooms (at least one for 
every two bedrooms), a living/dining 
room, a full kitchen, and a washer and 
dryer. This construction standard is in- 
tended to mirror modern university 
housing, or the type of housing com- 
monly rented by young, single room- 
mates in the private sector. Just as with 
minimum configuration and privacy 
standards, the DoD housing manage- 
ment manual also authorizes the servic- 
es to approve a lesser new construction 
standard. To this end, the services have 
pursued different unaccompanied hous- 
ing standards for single troops living in 
barracks and dorms. 

The Navy has completed construction 
for these market-style units at Norfolk, 
Va; Bremerton and Everett, Wash.; May- 
port, Fla; and New Orleans. 


Starting this year, the 
NEWS| Navy has adopted the 

new DoD standard for 
permanent-party barracks, a shared 
room, and a “2+0” standard for student 
dormitories. 

The Navy has completed three Unac- 
companied Housing Privatization pilot 
projects under a pilot project authorized 
by Congress. A central provision of this 
authority is to allow sailors who are not 
otherwise entitled to BAH to receive a 
higher rate of partial BAH if they live in 
privatized housing. 

The projects, at Naval Base San Diego 
and in Hampton Roads, Va., are complet- 
ed, and feature two-bedroom, two-bath, 
market-style apartments with amenities 
such as fitness facilities, media centers, 
Wi-Fi lounges and technology centers. 
Both projects include some previously 
Navy-owned unaccompanied housing, 
which has been renovated as needed. 

As with privatized family housing, 


sailors sign a lease and pay rent to the 
property manager, equal to their special 
higher rate of partial BAH. The rate is 
based on the units’ market value. 

Before sailors can be referred to priva- 
tized housing, they must have a projected 
rotation date at least six months out, be 
willing to enroll in an allotment program 
for rental payments, and be eligible for a 
higher rate of partial BAH. Shipboard : 
sailors also must get approval from their 
commanding officer to live off ship and be 
six months out from the next scheduled 
deployment of more than 90 days. 

The Marine Corps was granted a waiver 
to the 1+1 module in favor of a 2+0 design 
—one room of at least 180 square feet, 
two closets, a bathroom and a shared 
service area with a compact refrigerator 
and microwave. Two junior Marines (pay- 
grades E-1 to E-3) share a 2+0 module to 
support team building and unit cohesion. 
Space permitting, individual E-4s and E-5s 
are assigned to an entire 2+0 module. 

Using input from quality-of-life surveys, 
the Air Force developed a standard called 
“Dorms4-Airmen,” a four-person module 
with four private bedrooms and baths and 
ashared kitchen, washer and dryer, and a 
living/dining room. 

The Army's current barracks construc- 
tion standard is a 1+1 module with two 
bedrooms of at least 140 square feet, one 
bathroom and a kitchenette, but does not 
include a living/dining room. Washers and 
dryers are provided in a laundry room on 
each floor or in a central location in each 
building. Space permitting, the Army as- 
signs E-5s an entire 1+1 module, with the 
second bedroom used as a living room. 

Not all permanent-party unaccompanied 
housing meets the above standards. Be- 
cause many installations may have capaci- 
ty shortfalls, junior enlisted members may 
be assigned to housing with less privacy, 
space and amenities than the current new 
construction standards. Some of the serv- 
ices have decided to put barracks building 
projects on hold temporarily because of 
force reductions, to ensure construction 
dollars are not wasted. 

Senior enlisted and bachelor officer quarters. 
Availability of bachelor officer quarters for 
single officers and married officers not ac- 
companied by their families differs by serv- 
ice and location. Unless they are designated 

key and essential, single officers on U.S. in- 
Stallations are authorized to receive BAH 
and reside off base. Outside the U.S., officer 
quarters are often made available on base. 

For this reason, no unaccompanied 
housing for senior officers or enlisted 
members has been built in the U.S. using 
taxpayer dollars in many years. 

However, the Army has shown there is a 
demand for such housing by allowing 

their family housing privatization partners 
at four installations to build privatized 
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Apartment complexes with a combination 
of one-bedroonvone-bath and two- 
bedroonvtwo-bath apartments. These 
Projects have been built at Fort Bragg, 
N.C; Fort Drum, N-Y;; Fort Stewart, Ga; 
and Fort Inwvin, Calif. Rents are generally 
Market-based, and the units are available 
to unaccompanied E-€s and above. 

D ic bachelors. If unaccompanied 
housing is available, all services allow occu- 
Pancy by geographic bachelors — married 
Members who by their own choice are not 
accompanied by their families. However, 
these Spaces are decreasing as the services 
tighten policies to ensure all required 
Members are housed first — Priority 1 
(key and essential) and Priority 2 (bona fide 
bachelors within each service's designated 
Paygrade threshold.) 

: Operations and management. Barracks life 
is defined by rules and regulations. 

Service members are expected to 
Keep government-owned or privatize: 
unaccompanied housing and furnishings 
in good condition, since they will be held 
accountable for willful damage. 

Inspection policies for on-base housing 
Vary among the services and typically are 
conducted at the discretion of the com- 
mander of the base or unit. 

The Marine Corps has a standardized 
policy for barracks management that is in- 
Corporated into the Marine Corps Housing 


Order. It provides guid- 
NEW | ance for assignment, visi- 

tation, alcohol consump- 
tion, inspections, maintenance and repair, 
and new construction programming. 

The Army has established a centrally 
managed First Sergeant Barracks Pro- 
gram that is being deployed worldwide as 
funding becomes available. The program 
standardizes the barracks management to 
include assignment and termination in- 
spections, central in- and out-processing, 
maintenance and repair programs, and 
Management control of room furnishings. 

The Air Force strives to create an inclu- 
sive environment that cultivates develop- 
Ment and training of airmen. Each unac- 
companied housing management office is 
staffed with professionals who provide 
guidance and advice on dorm life and 
serve as mentors to members on succeed- 
ing in the Air Force. 


FAMILY HOUSING 
Defense Department policy calls for re- 
lying on the private sector as the primary 
source of housing for accompanied per- 
sonnel normally eligible to 
draw a housing allowance. 
Eligible service members 
with dependents may also apply to live in 
privatized housing or housing owned and 
controlled by the government. 
For govemment-owned family housing, 
once service members are assigned to quar- 
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The Defense Department's Automated Housing 
Referral network offers a wealth of information 
on privatized, government-owned and 
community-based housing near installations 
across the country. Visit www.military 
times.conVhandbook, and click Automated 
Housing Referral network. 


ters, they are allowed to live in those quar- 
ters for the length of their tour of duty or 
until they no longer qualify for family hous- 
ing. If a member's family moves away, for 
example, the member usually will be re- 
quired to move out, as well. 

If the member is sent on an involuntary 
unaccompanied overseas tour, the family 
should be assured continued occupancy 
until the sponsor retums or reports to the 
next permanent duty station not consid- 
ered an unaccompanied short tour. 

Military families are expected to keep 
government-owned and privatized quar- 
ters in good condition. Residents general- 
ly are responsible for minor repairs, con- 
servation of utilities, indoor cleaning and 
yard maintenance. Installation or privati- 
zation partners share responsibility for 
maintenance of the government or priva- 
tized quarters by providing major repairs 
and maintenance on infrastructure, appli- 
ances and common grounds. 

Residents usually are not responsible 
for exterior painting or major and emer- 
gency repairs. 

Conditions. The Defense Department and 
services have been working to improve 
family housing through a combination of 
privatization and military construction. Al- 
most all family housing in the U.S. has 
been transferred to private companies un- 
der the military’s housing privatization ini- 
tiative, and is being repaired or replaced. 

The challenge DoD faces is to not allow 
the remaining govemmment-owned family 
housing, which is mostly in foreign locations, 
to fall into disrepair. To encourage the serv- 
ices to budget the necessary funding to keep 
this inventory adequate, DoD has created a 
performance goal similar to the one for un- 
accompanied housing, under which 90 per- 
cent of the inventory must be in the top two 
quality ratings by the end of fiscal 2012. 

Bigibility. To qualify for government- 
owned family housing, a member must be 
living with a bona fide dependent. 

In government-owned family housing 
and with approval from installation com- 
manders, members may receive an out-of- 
tum assignment into base housing at 
some locations in unusual circumstances, 
such as a medical or financial hardship. 

Some installation commanders require 
senior noncommissioned officers and offi- 


cers in “key and mission essential” jobs — 
first sergeants or unit commanders, for 
example — to live on base. 

Eviction. Base commanders are author- 
ized to evict tenants from government- 
owned housing if a service member, fami- 
ly member or guest fails to comply with 
government housing policies or is a con- 
tinuing annoyance or danger to the neigh- 
borhood. In privatized housing, eviction 
Tules generally are based on state or local 
landlord-tenant laws. Installation com- 
manders do not evict tenants from priva- 
tized housing; only the private partner has 
that authority. However, commanders 
may ban individuals from the installation. 

Surviving spouses and children. Depen- 
dents of military members who die in the 
line of duty may be permitted to remain in 
assigned adequate government-owned 
housing free for 365 days after the mem- 


ber’s death, or continue 
NEW.>>| to receive the housing 
allowance for that time. 

Utilities. The services are implementing 
Defense Department policy for payment 
of utilities in privatized housing. If military 
tenants use less than the projected aver- 
age for their type of home and family size, 
they may receive a refund. If they use 
more, they are billed for the overage. 

Waiting lists. Many installations have wait- 
ing lists for family housing. Members may 
submit advance applications (DD Form 
1746) or apply when they arrive at a new lo- 
cation. But an easy way to get advance in- 
formation about housing is to visit the DoD 
Automated Housing Referral Network web- 
site at www.ahm.com, which has informa- 
tion about privatized, govemment-owned 
and community-based housing. 

(See AHRN section in this chapter.) 


OVERSEAS 

Members with command-sponsored 
families — those authorized to have fami- 
lies accompany them to an overseas duty 
station — may apply for on-base housing. 
Adequate community housing is available 
at many overseas locations, and installa- 
tions may provide loaner fumishings and 
appliances where appropriate. 

Like their stateside colleagues, mission- 
essential members may be required to live 
in government quarters. 


PRIVATIZED HOUSING 
Having private companies build, reno- 
vate, own, manage, maintain and operate 


housing for service mem- 
NEW bers and their families is 

helping the services elimi- 
nate inadequate housing, as well as build 
and renovate more quickly. 

The Army, Navy and Marine Corps have 
privatized virtually all their family housing 
in the continental U.S. 

The Air Force has privatized 82 percent 


_ 


«ag in the continental U.S, 
of its i Jans to privatize the 
Ar inventory by 2013. 

once the agreement is 


occupancy 
thew mpied for a certain period because of a 
ae of demand among military personnel, 
other tenants are allowed to rent the homes. 
The priority list for other tenants includes sin- 
gle tr00PS, reserve-component members, mil- 
itary retirees, DoD civilians and contractors, 

Service members have a choice whether 

to use their BAH to rent a 
privatized unit or other 
residence in the communi- 
ty, oF forfeit their BAH and reside in gov- 
erament-owned housing, if available, BAH 
is designed to cover median shelter rent, 
normal utilities and insurance based on 
paygrade and geographic area. 

All of the services are piloting or imple- 
menting utility-conservation initiatives in 
their privatized housing that reward serv- 
ice members who conserve energy and 
charge members for excess consumption. 

Rent for privatized housing typically 
covers trash collection, water and sewer, 
common grounds, facility care, normal 
utility usage and renter’s insurance. 

Families may negotiate the term of the 
lease agreement to extend their stay after 
the service member is transferred to an- 
other base, or for other reasons, such as 
allowing families to stay so their children 
can finish school based on availability, de- 
mand and local policy. 


OFF-BASE HOUSING 


Service members arriving at a new duty 
station must report to the local housing 
office for referral assistance before they 
rent or buy housing off base. 

The housing office serves as a liaison 
between the military community and civil- 
ian real estate agents and landlords. DoD 
policy calls for the services to look to the 
local community first to provide adequate 
housing through aggressive referral serv- 
ices in base housing offices. 

In many cases, installations have infor- 
Mation on their websites about available 
housing in the civilian community. 

Automated Housing Referral Network. De- 
fense officials have established the free Au- 
tomated Housing Referral Network to pro- 
Vide a central website for information on 
available houses for rent, connecting military 
Tenters with a wide range of rental proper- 
ties in the areas near military installations in 
the continental U.S,, Europe and the Pacific. 


hc 'S accessible from any computer, 
hoe sea members, DoD civil- 

H olfices and registered pro} 
oy Managers and landlords, Militxy and 
- ense Department civilians can search 
= ey and also post notices for 

» Foonumate wanted or military 
Property for sale by owner, for free. The 
network Operates at all continental U.S. 
Amy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Navy and 
Coast Guard installations. Overseas instal- 
lations include Air Force and Army sites in 
Europe and Air Force sites in the Pacific. 

Service members can search for listings 
that fall within a 25 percent range of the 
Basic Allowance for Housing rates in a 
given area. The site includes listings for 
privatized housing and temporary lodging. 

Civilian property managers post and 
maintain their own listings and are moni- 
tored by local military housing offices. 

www.ahm.com 


HOUSING EARLY APPLICATION TOOL 
The Navy has developed HEAT, anew 
tool to help sailors and their families apply 


NEW: for housing Navy-wide, at 


one or more locations 

before or after they receive 
their permanent change-of-station orders. 

The launch of HEAT allows a sailor or 

spouse to tap into their records. HEAT is 
available for sailors and families moving 
to five pilot sites: Naval Station Rota, 
Spain; Naval Air Facility Atsugi, Japan; 
Naval Complex San Diego; Naval Base 
Kitsap, Wash.; and Naval Station Mayport, 
Fla. Officials aim to launch it Navy-wide. 


FAIR HOUSING ACT 

The Federal Fair Housing Act prohibits 
discrimination in renting or buying a 
home on the basis of race, color, sex, reli- 
gion, national origin, family status or dis- 
ability. Service members who think they 
have been discriminated against can file a 
complaint through their installation hous- 
ing office or a local office of the Housing 
and Urban Development Department. 


HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

The Homeowners Assistance Program 
was expanded by the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act of 2009 to provide 


INEWD>| financial assistance to 


service members and cer- 
tain Defense Department 
civilian homeowners who suffer financial 


loss on the sale of their primary residence. 


Benefits were expanded to reduce losses _ 
on ahome sale when the real estate mar- 
ket has declined because of the housing 
market crisis; for military homeowners 
undergoing a permanent change of duty 
station; those affected by the 2005 Base 
Closure and Realignment Commission; 
wounded, injured and ill veterans with a 
30 percent or greater disability; and 


surviving spouses of fallen warriors. 

The law temporarily removes a require- 
ment that defense officials must show 
that a downtur in local housing markets 
is caused solely by a BRAC action. 

Those who qualify in the wounded war- 
rior and surviving spouse categories can 
receive HAP benefits exaine™® to 95 ; 

ercent of the original purc price 0. 
the home. For ee the PCS and BRAC 
categories, the figure is 90 percent. 

Those eligible, in order of prionity, are: 

i Homeowners wounded, injured or ill 
in the line of duty while deployed since 
Sept. 11, 2001, and relocating for further 
medical treatment. Assistance for these 
homeowners has no time limits. 

W Surviving spouses of military mem- 
bers or civilian employees of the Defense 
Department or Coast Guard who were 
killed in the line of duty during deploy- 
ment on or after Sept. 11, 2001, or who 
died from a wound, injury or illness in- 
curred in the line of duty during the de- 
ployment, if they relocate within two 
years of the death Assistance for surviv- 
ing spouses has no time limits. 

@ Military and federal civilian homeown- 
ers in areas affected by the 2005 BRAC ac- 
tions must have been the owner-occupant 
of the home on May 13, 2005, and the house 
must be sold between July 1, 2006, and 
Sept. 30, 2012. Personnel must have been 
assigned to a BRAC-affected organization 
by May 13, 2005. Assistance for those affect- 
ed by BRAC 2006 ends Sept. 30, 2012. 

@ Service members with permanent 
change-of-station orders dated from Feb. 
1, 2006, through Sept. 30, 2010. One major 
tule: The house must have been pur- 
chased, or the contract must have been 
signed, before July 1, 2006. Also, the value 
of the home must have declined by at 
least 10 percent between purchase and 
sale dates. Assistance for those in this 
PCS category ends Sept. 30, 2012. 

HAP payments are exempt from federal 
taxes but may be subject to state taxes. 

How it works. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers administers the program for the 
Defense Department. Service members 
and civilian employees who may be eligi- 
ble apply for expanded HAP by download- 
ing an application at http://hap.usace 
.army.mil. They complete the application 
and mail it to the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Savannah District. 

There are three types of benefits avail- 
able to applicants: private sale, govern- 
ment acquisition and foreclosure. 

The private sale benefit for BRAC and 
PCS applicants provides a cash payment 
to the applicant for the difference be- 
tween 90 percent of the amount paid for 
the home plus improvements, and the 
price for which the applicant sells the 
home. The benefit for the wounded war- 
Tior and surviving spouses is payment of 
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up to 95 percent of the home's purchase 
Price. The expanded HAP also reimburses 
applicants for normal sellers’ closing 
Costs, including real estate agent fees. 

In the government acquisition option, 
HAP purchases the home and pays off the 
Mortgage. The government then sells the 
home to the buyer that the applicant and 
his real estate agent found. For BRAC and 
PCS applicants, the program will not ac- 
quire homes unless applicants obtain buy- 
ers to whom the home can be sold. 
Wounded warriors and surviving spouses 
do not have to find buyers. 

BRAC and PCS applicants who owe 
More on their mortgages than 90 percent 
of the purchase amounts find the govern- 
Ment acquisition option advantageous. 
The program will acquire wounded war- 
Niors' and surviving spouses’ homes for 
the greater of the mortgage payoff or 90 
Percent of their initial purchase price. 

In foreclosure, HAP pays the legally 
enforceable liabilities resulting from 
foreclosure. 

Contact: hirp//hap-usace.army.mil; 
email: dodhap1@usace.army.mil 


LEASE PROTECTION 

The Servicemembers’ Civil Relief Act 
protects military renters in the civilian 
community. If a person signs a lease and 
later enters active duty during the term of 
the lease, or signs a lease and later gets 
orders for a permanent change-of-station 
move or orders for a deployment of 90 
days or more, he can terminate the lease 
by giving the landlord written notice. 

It’s wise to ask legal assistance on base 
to review a rental contract to ensure it is 
consistent with local and state practices. 

In the wake of the wave of foreclosures 
in the housing market crisis, the military 
will pay for local moves of household 
goods of renters who are forced to relo- 
cate because their rental property has 
gone into foreclosure. Service membersin 
such situations should contact their legal 
assistance office for help. 

The Servicemembers' Civil Relief Act 
requires a court order before a military 
member or dependent can be evicted 
during a period of military service. An 
exception applies if monthly rent exceeds 
$3,047.45. That amount is adjusted annual- 
ly for inflation. 


RENTAL PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 

The Rental Partnership Program helps 
military members get adequate rental hous- 
ing at a reduced rate, but it does not mean 
rental housing is set aside exclusively for 
them. Representatives from an installation's 
housing office and local landlords enter 
into agreements to offer service members 
special rental benefits above what other 
tenants receive. This is voluntary for both 
landlords and tenants. 
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Typical benefits may include a waiver of 
security and utility deposits, no credit 
checks or application fees, a discount on 
market rental rates and immediate access 
to housing. 

The agreements stipulate that neither 
the installation housing office nor the mili- 
tary is obligated to pay delinquent rent, 
cover damage costs or other obligations 
incurred by military tenants. 


VA HOME LOANS 


Service members and veterans who de- 
cide to buy or refinance a house are eligi- 
ble for a home loan guarantee offered by 
the Veterans Affairs Department. 

VA does not make the loans, but rather 
guarantees them, which minimizes lenders’ 
risks and reduces their losses in the event 
of a foreclosure. The money comes from 
private lenders who volunteer to partici- 
pate. Because of the guarantee, lenders usu- 
ally are willing to offer mortgage loans 
without requiring a down payment. 

AVA loan can be used to buy a house, 
town house or condominium; co-op unit; or 
amobile home, with some restrictions. VA 
buyers and lenders can negotiate interest 
rates. Discount points also are negotiable 
and can be paid by the buyer or seller. 

Generally, VA lenders will lend up to 
four times the available entitlement with- 
out requiring a down payment. Although 
VA loans generally do not require a down 
payment, a lender may require one. 

Buyers of mobile homes not on a per- 
manent foundation must make a mini- 
mum down payment of 5 percent. 

VA does not set a maximum loan 
amount. However, lenders generally will 
lend qualified veterans up to four times a 
veteran's available entitlement. The basic 
entitlement is $36,000, so a typical ceiling 
for a loan with no down payment is 
$144,000 ($36,000 times four). 

The maximum entitlement for loans 
above $144,000 varies by location. It is 
higher in counties with high median home 
prices. For example, a qualified veteran 
wanting to purchase a home in San Diego 
could potentially obtain a no-down- 
payment loan of up to $537,500. In Guam, 
the loan could potentially be up to 
$625,500. The 2012 loan limits are online 
at www.benefits.va.gov/HOMELOANS 
/docs/Loan_Limits_2012_Dec_2011.pdf. 

These maximums are subject to change 
each year. Changes are typically an- 
nounced in November and December, ef- 
fective the following January. 

Entitlement. There is no restriction on 
the number of times VA-backed loans can 
be obtained, as long as there is enough 
available entitlement to obtain the loan. 

A veteran who bought a home using a 
VA loan can sell the home, pay off the 
loan and thus “restore entitlement,” be- 
coming eligible for a new VA loan. 


Veterans also can have their entitlement 
restored without disposing of the property 
as long as the loan has been paid in full — 
but they may do this only once. — 

Eligibility also can be restored if the per- 
son buying the home is an eligible veteran 
who assumes the loan and substitutes his 
entitlement for that of the veteran who 
originally bought the home. ; 

Funding fees. VA home loan recipients 
pay a funding fee similar to user fees or 
origination fees paid by civilian borrow- 
ers, which offset losses when borrowers 
default. The VA funding fee can be includ- 
ed in the loan amount. 

The funding fee for loans with a down 
payment of less than 5 percent is 2.15 per- 
cent or 2.4 percent for those qualifying 
based on service in the National Guard or 
reserves, It is lower for those making down 
payments of 5 percent or more.,VA also 
charges a funding fee to second-time users 
of the loan program. This “subsequent use” 
fee is 3.3 percent of the loan amount unless 
the veteran makes at least a 5 percent down 
payment, which reduces the fee. 

Veterans with service-connected, VA- 
compensable disabilities are exempt from 
funding fees. Also, veterans who are still 
on active duty, but have been rated as 
eligible to receive compensation for a 
service-connected disability, may be enti- 
tled to a waiver of funding fees if they wish 

to close on a loan before leaving the mili- 
tary. In some states, disabled veterans also 
May qualify for a waiver of property taxes. 

Another option for those who have VA- 
guaranteed home loans is the Interest 
Rate Reduction Refinancing Loan. This 
generally requires no credit underwriting 
and is used to lower the interest rate and 
payment. The funding fee is 0.5 percent. 
Closing costs, including up to two dis- 
count points, can be included in the loan. 

Refinancing. Under the Veterans’ Benefits 
Improvement Act of 2008, qualified veter- 
ans can refinance a loan for up to 100 per- 
cent of the value of the property. The previ- 
ous limit was 90 percent of the value. The 
existing loan can be Federal Housing 
Administration, conventional or VA. This 
type of loan does require credit qualifying. 

Also, the maximum loan amount has 
been raised for these refinancing loans. Pre- 
viously, the maximum guaranty was limited 
to $36,000. Now, refinance loans are subject: 
to the same limits for the purchase loan. 
This will allow more qualified veterans to 
refinance through VA, to save on interest 
costs and perhaps avoid foreclosure. Visit 
www.benefits.va. gov/HOMELOANS/docs/ 
Loan_Limits_2012_Dec_2011.pdf. 

Another provision of the new legislation 
extends VA's authority to guaranty ad- 
justable rate mortgages and Hybrid ARMS 
through Sept. 30, 2012. 

Contact: www.homeloans.va.gov/ 
factsheet.htm 
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A wounded warrior swims laps in the pool at Marine Corps Base Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Recreation 


Fitness and leisure activities are critical 
for personal health and well-being in the 
military community. Active living can help 
reduce stress, loneliness, obesity and de- 
pression and build self-esteem and esprit 
de corps. 

The recreation programs include activi- 
ties for fitness and relaxation — ranging 
from bowling, exercising, skiing and golf- 
ing to arts and crafts, travel discounts and 
catthing a movie. Many programs — such 
as fitness and recreation, Internet cafes, 
movies and library services — deploy with 
the troops. 

Officials also are working with medical 
personnel, wounded warrior units, com- 
munity parks and recreation, and nonprof- 
it groups to ensure wounded and injured 
service members can engage in recreation 
and sports. 

In some cases, installations tailor pro- 
grams to help wounded warriors and their 
families. For example, the Army teaches 
managers at arts and crafts centers to 
work with wounded warriors in their Re- 
siliency Through Art program, which is 
open to all troops and families. The cur- 
riculum, provided through the American 
Art Therapy Association, is geared to help- 
ing people of all ages cope with chal- 
lenges, build personal strengths and con- 
nect with others. 

In an effort to help troops returning from 
deployment bur off stress in a safe and 
healthy way, defense officials are encour- 
aging the services to offer high-adventure 
programs, such as rock climbing, caving, 
paintball, white-water rafting and more. 

Normally, these are called morale, wel- 
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fare and recreation activities. But many 
programs have specific names. Profit 
from the money customers spend at 
these facilities is reinvested in the pro- 
grams. MWR funding also comes from a 
portion of the profit from exchange and 
concession sales on bases. 

If you're not sure whether your base of- 
fers a particular program, call the MWR 
office for more information. On Air 
Force bases, call the Services division. 

Not every facility or program is found 
on every base; offerings are tailored to 
the installation and often depend on 
available funds. 


FACILITIES 
AERO CLUBS 


Aero clubs offer service members and 
their families, along with retirees and De- 
fense Department civilians, the opportuni- 
ty to learn to fly through courses certified 
by the Federal Aviation Administration. 

Aircraft can be rented for pleasure or 
travel to temporary duty stations. The 
clubs also sell flying-related accessories. 


AQUATICS 

The services operate numerous swim- 
ming pools, beaches, lakes and water 
slides for the recreational enjoyment of 
service members and families. Many offer 
swimming lessons and other programs. 


ARMED FORCES RECREATION CENTERS 

The military operates five Armed 
Forces Recreation Center resorts at pop- 
ular vacation spots. AFRC room rates 


UANCE CPL. CHELSEA FLOWERS/MARINE CORPS 


vary and are based on a sliding scale that 
favors junior enlisted members. 

For example, service members in pay- 
grades E-1 to E-5 pay as little as $95 a 
night at Shades of Green, the AFRC re- 
sort at Walt Disney World in Orlando, Fla, 

Other AFRCs include the Hale Koa in 
Honolulu, the Dragon Hill Lodge in Seoul, 
South Korea, and the Edelweiss Lodge 
and Resort in Garmisch, Germany. The 
resort newest to the AFRC family is the 
Cape Henry Inn and Beach Club at Fort 
Story, Va. Reservations can be made di- 
rectly with the AFRCs, as well as online. 
Discounts are available for service mem- 
bers on rest-and-recuperation leave from 
Operation Enduring Freedom. 

The Army operates the AFRCs, but the 
facilities are open to all service branches, 

Contact: AFRC resorts (MWR website), 
www.armymwr.com. The site provides 
detailed reservation information, includ- 
ing phone numbers. 

The Navy runs a similar resortlike fa- 
cility in Tokyo, the New Sanno Hotel. 
For reservations: 03-3440-7871, ext. 
7121, or DSN 229-7121; email: 
room_rsv@thenewsanno.com, 
www.thenewsanno.com. 

The Air Force has an alliance with 
Keystone Resort in Colorado's Rocky 
Mountains to offer military discounts at 
Rocky Mountain Blue, with a variety of 
lodging options and recreational dis- 
counts, Call toll-free 866-768-2583, email 
RMBinfo@usafa.af.mil or visit 
www.rockymountainblue.com. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

These centers have studio and shop 
equipment and offer classes in photogra- 
phy, painting, drawing, woodworking, 
picture framing, ceramics, pottery, 
stained glass, stamping, sewing, flower 
arranging, computer graphics and more, 
depending on the installation. 

Centers also operate craft supply 
stores and offer services such as custom 
framing and engraving. 


AUTOMOTIVE 

These centers provide work space, shop 
equipment, tools and professional advice 
and instruction for self-directed automo- 
bile repair and maintenance. Automotive 
skills programs promote learning by do- 
ing. They offer scheduled classes and in- 
formal one-on-one instruction. Service 
members can save money by learning to 
do simple maintenance. 

Most centers sell automotive-related 
products and supplies, and many operate 
car washes, 


BOWLING 

Bowling centers offer open play and 
league bowling, youth programs and 
services such as bowling instruction, 


; jstallations offer the use of 
ocial activities and official 


Many 


the “c 
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COMMUNITY CENTERS = 

With the expansion of privatized hous- 
ing on or near military installations, many 
developers are building community cen- 
ters within housing areas, with kitchens 
and large seating spaces. These centers, 
operated by the housing management 
company, are often available for parties 


and gatherings. 
CYBER CAFES 


Internet access is important to the mil- 
itary community, so some installations 
have opened cyber cafes in their recre- 
ation centers. 

These facilities allow people without 
personal computers to surf the Web and 
check email, either for free or for a nom- 
inal fee based on hourly access. Drinks 
and snacks often are sold nearby. 

Cyber cafes that provide access to email, 
distance-learning opportunities and the In- 
temet are available at all major troop loca- 
tions in Afghanistan and Kuwait. 


FITNESS CENTERS 

Many fitness centers are equipped 
with state-of-the-art treadmills, elliptical 
and total-body trainers, steppers, sta- 
tionary bicycles and weight machines. 
Group exercise programs are offered at 
many locations to supplement individual 
conditioning programs. Officials are 
working to improve fitness facilities and 
programs across the services. 

Fitness programs deploy with the 
troops, too. Fitness and recreation facili- 
ties are at locations in Kuwait and 
Afghanistan. 


GOLF COURSES 

Golf facilities include courses for open 
Play and tournaments, driving ranges 
and golf instruction. Pro shops have 
Solfing items for sale, equipment fitting 
and food and beverages. Junior golf in- 
Struction is offered at most courses. 

Golf courses are funded from user fees 
and must be financially self-sufficient. 


HIGH ADVENTURE 


Defense Officials are encouragin 
5 the 

Services to offer bliivadienie tea tor: 
tit Sie Such as rock climbing, caving, 
a ig sliding, kayaking, paintball, skiing, 

lowboarding, motorcycle racing, moun- 
si biking, Surfing and white-water rafting. 
nr aae high-adrenaline activities can offer a 

le and healthy way for service members 
to deal with stress when retuming from a 
deployment. Specific programs and servic- 
€s will vary by installation. 


LIBRARIES 

Libraries support voluntary education, 
Career transition, professional military ed- 
ucation and family activities. They provide 
Tesearch assistance, books, journals, elec- 
tronic resources, videotapes and other 
items for loan, as well as Internet access. 

Library Services are increasingly pro- 
vided to deployed forces. 

Library services also are offered via the 
Internet to benefit those who don't live near 
an installation library or are deployed. De- 
fense and service officials have pooled their 
resources to offer books in a variety of for- 
mats, including Playaways, paperbacks and 
digital books. Some of the online library of- 
ferings include reference centers for auto 
and small engine repair, as well as home 
improvement; an educatiomlifelong leam- 
ing resource center, “Dummies” guides; 
more than 6,000 tech books and 1,356 busi- 
ness books online in a searchable database 
of ebook content; NetLibrary, a custom 
collection of e-books and downloadable au- 
diobooks; and the TumbleBookLibrary of 
ebooks for kids ages 4 to 12. 

Contact: www.militaryonesource.com; 
under “Resources” on the right, click 
“More Resources,” then “DoD MWR On- 
line Libraries.” 


MOVIES 

Many installations have movie theaters 
offering reduced ticket prices for movies 
shown a few weeks after their release in 
commercial theaters. 

The services’ morale officials also send 
“theater in a box” kits to deployed troops 
in combat zones and aboard ships. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION 

These programs provide structured or 
self-directed activities such as archery, 
hunting, fishing, rappelling, in-line skat- 
ing/hhockey, hiking, backpacking, bicy- 
cling, mountain biking, boating, canoe- 
ing, camping, and water and snow ski- 
ing. Certified instructors offer seasonal 
instruction at all skill levels. 

Many installations have parks and pic- 
nic areas with barbecue pits, pavilions, 
game fields, fitness trails, nature centers 
and playgrounds. Some locations have 
water parks and miniature golf courses. 

Marinas offer boats and equipment for 


vate berthing and food and bev- 
erage services. There also are lakes, such 
as American Lake at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
and beaches, such as the one in Destin, 
Fla, operated by Fort Benning, Ga. 


RECREATION CENTERS —— 

These centers provide physical, social, 
personal, self-development, leisure and 
education-related activities, ranging from 
classes and information resources to 
club meetings and promotior/retirement 
parties. ‘ 

Community involvement programs In- 
clude lectures, exhibits, cultural exchange 
activities and carnivals. Centers offer com- 
petitive indoor sports, classes and meeting 
spaces. Some are near roller-skating rinks, 
fitness centers and snack bars. 


RECREATIONAL LODGING 

Many installations offer recreational 
lodging facilities as a travel option. The 
facilities may consist of cabins, cottages, 
trailers, trailer or RV parks with hook- 
ups or campgrounds. 

In addition, travelers may stay on a 
space-available basis in official lodging 
facilities. Rates vary. 


RENTALS 

Recreation equipment for rent typically 
includes gear for outdoor activities such as 
camping, boating, skiing and snorkeling. 


SPORTS 

Service members will find something 
of interest at most installations, whether 
it’s a softball field, a volleyball or rac- 
quetball court or a swimming pool. 

There are opportunities for team and in- 
dividual sports at intramural, all-service 
and armed forces levels. 

Those with exceptional talent may qual- 
ify to apply for elite athlete programs of 
their service with competition at the na- 
tional, international and Olympic levels. 


THRIFT SHOPS 

Secondhand stores on many installations 
allow service members, retirees and fami- 
lies to buy and sell used items. Thrift shops 
are good places to find used computers, 
curtains for odd-size windows, children's 
clothes or that extra set of brass buttons. 

Sellers receive money from the sale, 
minus a percentage (typically up to 25 
percent) that goes to support programs 
such as scholarships for military families. 

The shops are managed by spouse 
clubs or other volunteer groups. Family 
center personnel generally can provide 
information about store locations, hours 
and phone numbers. 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
Many recreation programs provide 
tours to local historic spots, offer free or 


rent, pri 
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discounted tickets to theaters and sport- 
Ng events, arrange group ski trips and 
Send busloads of residents to shop at 
Outlet stores and other centers. 

These are offered at reduced military 
Tates, giving customers significant sav- 
INgs Over industry gate prices. They pro- 
Vide extensive information about local 
and national discounts for recreation, 
Vacations and entertainment. 

Some are specially designed for those 
on R&R from the combat zones or re- 
turning from combat-zone deployments. 


YMCA OUTREACH 

Through the YMCA Outreach program, 
Armed Services YMCA is contracted by 
the Defense Department to offer free 
YMCA family memberships at local partici- 
Pating YMCAs throughout the U.S. and 
Puerto Rico, for families of deployed Na- 
Honal Guard and reserve personnel and 
active-duty members assigned to inde- 
Pendent duty who do not have access to 
installation morale, welfare and recreation 
programs. Wounded service members as- 
signed to a community-based warrior tran- 
Sition unit also can join the YMCA to help 
in their recovery and encourage family 
recreation throughout the recovery period. 
Free “child watch” may be provided. 

Contact: www.asymca.org 


TRAVEL PERKS 


TRAVEL DISCOUNTS 


In addition to discounts offered through 
ticket and tour offices, airline, bus, rail- 
road, hotel and car rental companies 
sometimes offer military discounts to ac- 
tive-duty members and their families with 
current military ID cards. Some are as 
much as 50 percent off regular prices. 

When making reservations, individuals 
should identify themselves as service 
members or military family members. 

Discount fares are offered only to per- 
sonnel paying for their own transporta- 
tion. The fares often are unavailable dur- 
ing peak holiday travel and apply only at 
selected hotels. 

Some military-specific websites allow 
you to browse for vacation rentals, resorts, 
cruises, airline tickets and car rentals at 
military discount rates: 

@ Government Vacation Rewards: Focus- 
es more on cruises and resort vacations, as 
well as airline tickets and car rentals, and is 
available through the military exchange on- 
line mall. Search for “MWR Exchange Vaca- 
tions” on the online mall pulldown menu. 
It’s offered through a partnership with the 
Army’s MWR command, and as always, is 
open to any.authorized shopper, regardless 
of branch of service. 

@ Armed Forces Vacation Club: You 
can search space-available vacation 
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rentals worldwide for as little as $369 per 
week, by location and available dates. 

You'can book these online. 

Contact: Armed Forces Vacation Club, 
www.AFVClub.com; Govemment Vacation 
Rewards, www.shopmyexchange.com 
(Scroll to the exchange online mall and se- 
lect “MWR Exchange Vacations” from the 
pulldown menu.) 


SPACE-AVAILABLE TRAVEL 


Space-available travel is a way for serv- : 


ice members and their families to fly for 
free or for a nominal fee. It’s more com- 
plicated than travel by commercial air- 

line, but it can be considerably cheaper. 

Competition for space-A seats can be 
intense. Many passengers awaiting space- 
A travel during the summer and holiday 
seasons may end up paying premium 
rates for unexpected lodging, dining and 
even commercial airline tickets if no 
space-A flight is immediately available. 

The biggest disadvantage to space-A trav- 
el is that there are no reservations. Because 
they are subject to change due to mission 
requirements, space-A flights are never 
guaranteed. And there is also no guarantee 
to space-A passengers that the mission will 
travel the scheduled route. Space-A travel- 
ers can be bumped at any stopping point 
along the route to accommodate space-re- 
quired passengers or cargo. 

Dependents of deployed service mem- 
bers — including National Guard and re- 
serve personnel — can fly space-A any- 
where in the world without the service 
member. The member's deployment 
must be for at least 120 consecutive days. 

This policy also applies to Navy person- 
nel with permanent change-of-station or- 
ders serving aboard deployed ships. The 
space-A authorization is valid only for the 
duration of the deployment period of the 
military member. 

Eligible family members may sign up 
for space-A travel no earlier than 10 days 
before the service member's deployment 
and are eligible to begin travel on the 
first day of the member’s deployment. 
Space-A travel must be completed by the 
last day of the member's deployment. 

Dependents must present a letter veri- 
fying the service member's deployment, 
signed by the member's commanding offi- 
cer. Family members must keep the letter 
in their possession during space-A travel. 

Contact: For more information, includ- 
ing locations and contact information for 
passenger terminals, visit 
www.amc.af.mil/amctravel. 

Continental U.S. travel. Apart from the 
benefit for deployed families, certain fami- 
ly members can travel space-A within the 
continental U.S. when accompanied by 
their sponsor. Dependents of active-duty 
members and retirees drawing retired pay 
(those who are not “gray area” reservists) 


Space-available travel on military alrcraft can 
be a very inexpensive way to lravel, if you're 
willing and able to be flexible with your itinerary. 
But the system can be confusing if you're 
unfamiliar with the range of rules and regulations, 
The Air Force has a website that explains 
everything you need to know. 

Visit militarytimes.comvhandbook and 
click on Space-available travel. 


can travel space-A within the continental 
U.S. when accompanied by their sponsor. 
Conditions. The primary mission of De- 
fense Department airlift is the movement 
of cargo and passengers in support of op- 
erational requirements. Both military air- 
craft and contracted commercial aircraft 
support this mission. When the mission 
allows, unused seats aboard Defense De- 
partment-owned or controlled aircraft 
are offered to anyone meeting the provi- 


’ sion of DoD 4515.13-R Air Transportation 


Eligibility rules. 

Eligible passengers fly only in space 
not required for duty passengers or car- 
go, and only when they do not interfere 
with the mission. 

No one should consider using space-A 
without having the means to switch to a 
commercial airline or some other form of 
transportation if he is bumped from a 
military flight. 

Space-A eligible travelers may not use 
their privilege for personal gain or in con- 
nection with a business enterprise or em- 
ployment. Also, there may be instances 
where space-A travel is prohibited based 
on international or theater restrictions. 

Documents. Travelers going to and from 
overseas areas must know the restrictions 
of any foreign country visited. Status of 
Forces Agreement restrictions as well as 
USS. State Department Travel Advisory 
guidelines, passport and visa requirements 
are all necessary areas to research before 
traveling abroad. Individual country entry 
requirements and travel advisories may be 
found at http:/travel.state.gov. . 

Higibility. Space-A is open worldwide to 
all active-duty members on leave and mili- 
tary retirees receiving retired pay, with a 
DD Form 2. It is also open to National 
Guard and reserve members on the active 
status:list to travel within the U.S, or its 
territories. National Guard and reserve 
members who are not mobilized on active 
duty must have a DD Form 1853 to travel. 

“Gray area” retirees — those under age 
60 who have qualified for retirement but 
are not yet drawing retired pay — also are 
eligible for space-A travel within the U.S. 
or its territories. Once they start drawing 
retirement pay and are issued a DD Form 
2, they are eligible for worldwide space-A 


«their family members, 
rtain circumstances, Defense 
civilians are authorized to 
eA while on emergency leave 
A vironmental morale leave, 
or anes these broad categories of eligipjy. 
wi vace-A also can be used in special 
ity, ae tances. For instance, family mem. 
ircu who are command-sponsored and 
bers M with their active-duty sponsors sta- 
iving | overseas can travel without their 
a to, from and within the overseas 
oa This requires a letter signed by 
on sponsor's commander verifying the 
family members status. 
Family members under age 18 must be 
accompanied by an eligible parent or legal 


ian. 
ate aut family members who are 
aot command-sponsored may travel to 
and from the service member S unaccom- 
anied tour location. Active-duty mem- 
pers must obtain prior waitten approval 
for such travel from their installation com- 
manders or designated representatives, 
Family members must keep the letter in 
their possession during space-A travel. 
Check with the appropriate combatant 
command for restrictions prior to travel, 

Because service members must report 
to unaccompanied duty in active-duty sta- 
tus, family members cannot accompany 
them when they initially report to the un- 
accompanied overseas tour. 

Active-duty service members must ob- 
tain prior written approval for non- 
command-sponsored dependent travel 
from their installation commanders or 
designated representatives, 

Environmental Morale Leave program. De- 
pendents can use space-A flights overseas 
under this program, which is generally au- 
thorized in areas that are considered un- 
usually harsh for Americans. 

Service members on assignment to such 
areas can fly space-A twice a year for a 
change of scenery. Unified combatant com- 
manders determine which duty stations fall 
in that category and identify the places 
where people stationed there may travel. 

Fees. The law directs that a $13 federal 
inspection fee must be collected from 
Space-A passengers entering the U.S. on 
commercial contract aircraft. In addition, 
space-A passengers pay a $16.10 trans- 
Portation tax when entering or departing 
the U.S. on commercial aircraft. 

House-hunting trips. Space-A rules allow 
afamily member to accompany the serv- 
‘ce member on house-hunting trips in the 
Continental U.S. if the trip is related to a 
Pending permanent change-of-station 
Move and the member is on permissive 
temporary-duty orders for house hunting. 

students. The military makes 
Some provision for full-time college stu- 
dents under age 23 to travel independent- 
their parents are stationed overseas. 


i 


Base Personnel offices have details, 


e. The Defense De _ 
e partment gen: 
70 pounds Seige! no more than 
insize Shee Mas up to 62 linear inches 
strictive al it may have more re- 

Owances. Hand-carried bag- 

— Must fit under the seat or in the over- 
ead compartment, if available. 
niliery Passengers who want meals on 
$7 radia ae Pay a fee, usually less than 
travel aie ig On the type of meal and 

" of the person. Meals are pro- 
Vided free on commercial contract aircraft. 
Pie terminals may have limited snack 

facilities and vending machines, so trav- 
elers should be Prepared to provide their 
own food. Travelers with young children 
should be prepared for stops along the way 
where baby supplies are not available, 

p. Service members can sign up 
for a space-A flight in person or by “re- 
mote space-available sign-up” at passen- 
ger Processing activities, such as Air Mo- 
bility Command terminals. Flight times 
vary by cargo load, destination and sea- 
son. Each passenger Processing activity 
Maintains a single space-A register. 

; Remote sign-up allows travelers to Teg- 
ister by fax, regular mail or email. They 
can fax travel requests to the passenger 
terminal from which they plan to leave. 
The advantage to travelers is that they 
have priority for a seat from the time of 
Teceipt of the travel request. 

A policy change this year requires trav- 

elers to identify their duty station on the 
request, or their current 
state/country of residence. 
This ensures that passen- 
ger service agents have the information 
they need to adjust the date and time of 
sign-up for time-zone differences. 

Regardless of how they sign up, service 
members must be on leave and have a 
valid military ID. They must remain on 
leave while waiting and until they complete 
the travel. 

Space-A travelers can sign up for five 
destinations, and may change destinations 
with no penalty. 

If signing up in person, passengers use 
forms available in the air terminal. The 
forms are stamped with the date and time 
the person signed up. 

Travelers can sign up for all legs of a 
trip at once. Once a traveler departs from 
a particular location, his sign-up informa- 
tion is purged from that location and fur- 


ther travel will require a new registration. 


Service members who sign up for a 
flight and are not there when their names 
are called remain on the waiting list. Only 
the opportunity to take that particular 
flight has been lost. 

Retirees and unaccompanied family 
members remain on the space-A register 
for 60 days after registration, depending 


on category. Service members remain on 
the register for the duration of their leave 
but no longer than 60 days. 

Space-A ‘mark present,’ roll call and travel 
ready. Space-available roll calls are estab- 
lished by each port/passenger service 
based on passenger convenience, man- 
power resources, type of mission and 
number of seats available. 

Space-A passengers competing for a seat 
must be “marked present” prior to roll call. 
Mark present must be completed at the 
Passenger Service Center or at the kiosk, 
where available. 

“Roll call” signifies the start of the 
process in which eligible passengers in 
each category are selected by date and time 
of sign-up. This enables passengers to plan 
their activities and ensure equitable oppor- 
tunity for all. A roll call time may vary ac- 
cording to different types of missions. 

Passengers must be “travel ready” at the 
start of roll call. To be considered travel 
ready, passengers must have required 
documentation and checked baggage, and 
accompanying family members/group 
members must be present. 

Appropriate attire. Passengers must not 
be dressed inappropriately (torn, dirty, tat- 
tered, revealing or suggestive clothing). 
Passenger footwear must not be of the 
type that could hinder emergency egress 
or increase chances of injury. Wearing 
open-toe or open-heel shoes is prohibited 
on military aircraft. Shoes with heels 
should have a wide base and be designed 
low to the ground. Narrow-based, high- 
heeled shoes are not to be worn. Patriot 
Express (commercial aircraft) flights 
have no footwear restrictions. 

Passengers traveling on military aircraft 
should be aware that they might have to 
climb up and down vertical ladders to 
board most aircraft and dress accordingly. 
This restriction does not apply to Patriot 
Express aircraft. 

Body piercing and tattoos. Examples of 
obvious violations must be corrected be- 
fore service can be provided to male serv- 
ice members with earrings, or male or fe- 
male service members wearing jewelry/or- 
namentation in the nose, tongue or any 
exposed body part (including items visible 
through clothing). Passenger agents as- 
sume service members with unautho- 
rizedAnappropriate tattoos are taking the 
appropriate steps to comply with their re- 
spective service's tattoo policy and will 
not deny them service. 

Wheelchairs. Wheelchairs and other bat- 
tery-powered mobility devices that do not 
exceed 100 pounds are accepted, provid- 
ed that the battery is disconnected, bat- 
tery terminals are insulated to prevent ac- 
cidental short-circuits, and the battery is 
securely attached to the wheelchair or 
mobility device. Wheelchairs must be 
loaded and stored upright. 
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Moving 


_ One thing military members can count on 
is that they will move. Frequently. A suc- 
cessful move requires planning and timely 
action. The Defense Department provides a 
tool for a smoother move with less stress: 
move.mil, which allows service members to 
arrange and manage their moves online. 


TRANSPORTATION 


As soon as you have reassignment 
orders, start making arrangements. It’s 
Critical to start as soon as possible; pro- 
crastinating will limit your choices and 
complicate your life. The peak time for 
Moves is May through August, when 
pickup and delivery dates fill up quickly, 
especially in areas with large military 
populations. You'll need to provide: 

@ A choice of moving dates. 

@ Estimated date of arrival at the new 
duty station. 

@ A list of large or unusual items. 

@ Six copies of permanent change-of- 
Station orders for stateside moves or 12 
copies for moves overseas. 

@ A power of attomey or letter of au- 
thorization if you cannot make the moving 
arrangements. 

@ An interim phone number where you 
can be reached if your property arrives at 
its destination early. 

When you arrive at your new duty sta- 
tion, contact your moving company at the 
number it provides, or your local military 
transportation office, to avoid late delivery 
or storage of goods. Carry a copy of all 
signed transportation orders with you. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS: MOVE.MIL 


There are two ways to start the moving 
process: Contact the installation trans- 
portation office to have staff members 
counsel] you on the move, or do it yourself 
by using the automated Defense Personal 
Property System at www.move.mil. 

If you’re making your first personal prop- 
erty move, contact your local military 
transportation office rather than using 
DPS. But each service has its own policies 
for who should initially contact the trans- 
portation office; find them on move.mil 

When you get your orders, your first 
step, if you are using DPS on move.mil, is 
to register for a user ID and password to 
log on to DPS. The website also provides 
information about the process for move- 
ment of household goods, and includes 
tips for moving, weight allowance, arrang- 
ing pickup of your household goods, deliv- 
ery, storage and much more. 
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Once you log on, the system will ask 
you a series of questions to guide you 
through the entire moving process. 

When you've completed the self- 
counseling, select the nearest transporta- 
tion counseling office from the drop-down 
Menu and forward the required docu- 
ments to that office. After receiving your 
request, a counselor will verify your data 
and your shipment will be booked. If 
orders are not received by the transporta- 
tion office, your move cannot be awarded 
to a moving company. 

The moving company will contact you 
to set up a pre-move survey and negotiate 
packing and pickup dates. The carrier 
should stay in direct contact with you 
throughout the entire process. 

Don’t assume that a mover will show 
up at your door on a certain date just 
because you have requested a move 
through move.mil. If a moving company 
has not contacted you to set up a move 
within several days after your request, 
contact your local military transporta- 
tion office. 

Upon arrival at your new duty station, 
you'll arrange with the moving company 
either temporary storage or delivery of 
your property. If there is any damage to 
your property, move.mil has resources 
that will guide you through the claims 
process. If you don't meet the claims fil- 
ing deadlines, you will receive less reim- 
bursement — and possibly nothing. 

One last important step: Complete the 
customer satisfaction survey about the 
move experience. These surveys weigh 
heavily in helping defense officials select 
the best movers for service members in 
the future. 

Contact: The Defense Personal Property 
Program, www.move.mil. A transportation 
office locator is at www.move.mil/ 
dod.htm#startMove_dodTransportation. 


SET DESIREE N. PALAC S/AIR FORCE 
A mover packs up an airman’s belongings in preparation for a move to Fort Meade, Md. The 
government will pay for service members to move their belongings — called a Personally Procured 
Move — but it won't cover more than it would have cost the goverment to make the move. 


AUTOMOBILES 

The government will ship one privately 
owned vehicle — an automobile, motor- 
cycle or scooter — overseas for a service 
member. The limit is 20 measurement 
tons. (One measurement ton equals 
40 cubic feet.) Service members must 
pay for tonnage over the limit, which 
may come into play for campers, pickup 
trucks, SUVs or other large vehicles. 

In most cases, you must deliver your 
vehicle to a port or vehicle processing 
center, and the government will ship 
the vehicle to the port nearest your new 
station. 

Asecure Internet system allows you to 
track your vehicle during its shipment at 
https://www.whereismypov.com. 

Contact: Information on shipping person- 
al vehicles is available at move.mil. Click 
on “DoD Service Members and Civilians,” 
then “Before Your Move,” then “Privately 
Owned Vehicles (POV)” on the left. 


BAGGAGE 

Accompanied. Accompanied baggage is 
the luggage service members and family 
members carry on an airplane, bus, train 
or car. It also refers to personal docu- 
ments and property such as jewelry. It is 
not counted in the moving weight limit. 

Unaccompanied baggage. “Unaccompanied 
baggage” for moves overseas refers to 
belongings needed immediately upon 
arrival at a new duty station, such as 
clothes, linens and small appliances. It is 
typically sent ahead on a commercial carri- 
er and arrives before the main household 
goods shipment. The weight is subtracted 
from the full weight allowance as set by 
Joint Federal Travel Regulations. 

Unaccompanied baggage can be 
shipped in addition to an administratively 
restricted weight allowance. Each service 
has its own rules. 


~~ 


BOATS skifts, sailboats, light rowboats, 
Canoes °" |. ,ghies or Sculls of any size 
motorboals: ay be shipped as ’ 
trailers may 
goods and counted against 
nowsere gh t allowance. Service members 
ba responsible for special 
mcking, crating and hancng 
MS 
DAMAGE CLAM ent Value protection now 
vides better coverage for household 
pro’ that are lost or damaged while in the 
of moving companies. Amember can 
eoover $5,000 per shipment, or $4 times 
the weight of the shipment in pounds up to 
‘mum of $50,000, whichever is 

ater, aS compensation. 

Service members must file claims 
through www.move.mil. That system 
sends a. claim directly to the moving 
company. TO get full replacement value, 
service members must follow procedure, 
which includes filing a notice of loss or 
damage within 10) days of delivery, and 
filing the actual claim within nine months. 

If the claim is not filed within nine 

‘months, the company is liable only for the 
depreciated value of lost or damaged items, 
as was the case before FRV went into ef- 
fect. War or armed conflict may extend the 
filing period beyond nine months. 

As before, members use DD Form 1840 
to document damage or loss found at or 
after delivery. These forms are submitted 
directly to the moving company within 
75 days of delivery. 

The company will settle the claim by re- 
pairing or paying to repair damaged items, 
and paying full replacement value for items 
damaged beyond repair, lost or destroyed. 
The company is also responsible for getting 
repair/replacement estimates. 

If the company denies the full claim, 
makes an offer that is unacceptable 
within 60 days or does not respond to 
a request within 30 days, the service 
member may transfer the claim to the 
Military Claims Office. 

Contact: Detailed instructions for filing 
a claim are at www.move.mil. In the 
DoD Service Members and Civilians” 
box, click on “Claims/CSS.” 


FIREARMS 

Frearms are considered household 
800ds, but national, state and local laws 
over their transportation. Foreign coun- 
tries also have rules about firearms. 
Check with your transportation office on 
the rules that apply to your situation. 


PERSONALLY PROCURED MOVES 
Full. Service members 
may move their own pos- 
sessions, known as a Per- 
Sonally Procured Move (PPM), and previ- 
ously known as a Do-It-Yourself (DITY) 


The Surface Deployment and Distribution 
Command is the military agency that 
Oversees shipment of household goods 
and Personal vehicles for service members 
making permanent change-of-station moves. 
Visit militarytimes.com/handbook 
and click on Surface Deployment 
and Distribution Command. 


move. Although a service member en- 
ter the shipment data at eiwmncveml the 
transportation Office at the current duty sta- 
tion must authorize a PPM. The government 
will pay all or most of the cost of a PPM, but 
the total can't exceed what the government 
would have paid to handle the move. 

The program is open to all members 
with permanent change-of-station orders, 
including those who are retiring or sepa- 
rating. It also offers a financial incentive. 
A transportation counselor determines 
how much the government would pay to 
Move your household goods. If you can 
move for less than 95 percent of that 
amount, you get to keep the difference. 

You will be reimbursed for the move. 
The government will advance most of the 
cost of the move to those who want to 
rent a moving van. Family members who 
Tide in the van are eligible for travel and 
per diem allowances. 

Partial. A partial personally procured 
move can be used in tandem with a com- 
mercial mover. A service member may 
want to move fragile belongings himself 
while shipping the rest of the household 
goods with the commercial provider. 


PROFESSIONAL ITEMS 

Professional items do not count against 
your weight allowance. These include 
books, papers and special uniforms such 
as flight suits, if approved by the trans- 
portation office as necessary for the per- 
formance of duty. Office furniture and 
regular uniforms are not included. 

Professional items can be shipped along 
with household goods or unaccompanied 
baggage. However, they must be clearly 
identified so they can be weighed sepa- 
rately from the rest of the shipment. 

Aservice member's spouse also can 
ship up to 500 pounds of professional 
items at government expense. 


STORAGE 

Non-temporary. Non-temporary storage is 
permitted when the amount of household 
goods that can be transported overseas is 
restricted or when service members don't 
take all their possessions with them. Un- 
der such conditions, they are entitled to 
store goods at government expense for 


the length of their tours. 

Temporary. Temporary storage for 90 
days is permitted when a delay prevents 
service members from moving into perma- 
nent housing at a new duty station. An ad- 
ditional 90 days may be requested through 
the local military transportation office. 

Any period beyond 180 days usually is 
considered long-term storage. Storage 
rules are different for those on temporary 
duty or additional duty and for those de- 
ployed for more than 90 days. 


WEIGHT ALLOWANCES 

The government sets weight limits for 
what it will ship. The allowed weight 
depends on your rank and whether you 
have dependents. Weight allowances can 
be found in the Joint Federal Travel Regu- 
lations, Chapter 5, Part D. The allowance 
includes the total weight of all household 
goods shipped, stored and sent as unac- 
companied baggage. 

Service members are responsible for 
charges incurred for any weight over the 
limit; those fees are based on weight tick- 
ets submitted by the moving company. 


FAMILY MEMBERS 


CHILDREN 

Many military families make decisions 
about where they will live based on the ed- 
ucational needs of their children. The Mili- 
tary Child Education Coalition has a num- 
ber of tools for parents to find information 
about specific schools at www.schoolquest 
.org/state-education-resources. 

Making connections as soon as possible 
with your child’s new school, and asking 
about academic requirements, sports and 
other tryouts, special testing and transfer 
of academic credits, can ease your child's 
transition. It’s also important to inform 
officials at your child's current school that 
you're moving, so they can prepare your 
child’s documents and make other needed 
preparations. 

Information about helping your family 
prepare for and adjust to relocation is 
on the Defense Department's website, 
www.militaryhomefront.dod.mil. Click on 
“Troops and Families” to find information 
ranging from details on installations to 
financial preparations to finding child care. 

In addition to the Military Child Educa- 
tion Coalition, www.militarychild.org, 
organizations such as the National 
Military Family Association, www.military 
family.org, can provide information 
and other resources. 

(See Support Services chapter.) 


PETS 

Stateside. Service members must move 
pets at their own expense, although the 
Cost is tax deductible. Most states have 
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laws governing the entry of animals. Most 
Tequire up-to-date rabies vaccinations for 
dogs and cats and interstate health certifi- 
Cates for dogs and horses. Some states 
Inspect all animals crossing state lines. 

Overseas. For a fee, the Air Force's Air 
Mobility Command allows service mem- 
bers on a permanent change-of-station 
move between the U.S. and a foreign 
Country to transport up to two dogs 
andW/or cats in the cargo compartment of 
Military aircraft. A space-available pet 
Program allows families to book a third 
Pet 15 days before departure. 

less of where the pet is flying, 
the fee is $112 for pets weighing up to 
70 pounds, and $224 for pets 71 to 140 
Pounds. Those weight limits include the 
weight of the pet carrier. Pet carriers must 
be approved by the International Air 
Transport Association. 

Confirm your reservation as far in ad- 
vance as possible. You must present a ra- 
bies vaccination certificate (@D Form 
2208) or its civilian equivalent, or veteri- 
nary health certificate (DD Form 2209) at 
your transportation office. It is your re- 
sponsibility to meet all documentation, 
immunization and other requirements of 
the destination country. 

Small pets may be carried in the aircraft 
cabin, within limits. 

Contact. More information is available 
on the Air Mobility Command travel 
website, www.amc.af mil/amctravel. 

Commercial. There are three ways to ship 
a pet on commercial airlines: 

@ In the baggage compartment. An 
excess baggage rate may be charged, even 
if you have no other luggage. 

@ In the passenger cabin. This is for 
very small pets, if airline policy permits 
and the pet is in a secure carrier that can 
be tucked under a seat. 

Pet Airways, www.petairways.com, is a 
pets-only airline that allows pets to fly in 
the passenger cabin. It flies to and from 
nine cities. 

@ As freight in a cargo plane. Cargo 
holds do not always have heat and air 
conditioning, so this method is the riskiest 
for your pet. Check with the airline before 
agreeing to this type of shipment. 

Some airlines restrict carrying pets during 
hot or cold months, which could endanger 
the animals. Some have tracking systems so 
you know where your pet is. 

@ Another option is to use a pet ship- 
ping company, sort of a pet travel agent. 
These companies do all or part of the 
legwork, are familiar with international 
laws, airline regulations and airports, and 
take the needs of the animal into consid- 
eration. Costs vary depending on the ani- 
mal’s size and weight, the airline, city of 
origin and destination, and any additional 
services requested, such as pickup and 
delivery of the animal. 
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The Defense Department's Per Diem, Travel 
and Transportation Allowance Committee has 
information on a variety of travel allowances and 
benefits. Visit militarytimes.com/handbook, 
and click on Per Diem, Travel and 
Transportation Allowance. 


Contact: International Pet and Animal 
Transportation Association, www.ipata.org. 

Quarantine. Many nations require pet 
quarantines of two weeks to six months. 
For specific information, see the DoD 
Foreign Clearance Guide (DoD 4500.54-G). 

Hawaii's 5-Day-or-Less Program allows 
owners to reduce the number of days a 
pet spends in quarantine by following pro- 
cedures on a checklist. If the pet meets all 
requirements, it may be released directly, 
or after five days, to the owner. If require- 
ments are not met, the pet may be quaran- 
tined for up to 120 days. 

Japan requires pet owners to follow a 
strict regimen for their pets that includes 
getting a microchip before meeting other 
requirements, which are detailed at 
www.usarj.army.mil/organization/vet/ 
prm2.pdf. 

Base transportation offices, U.S. embassies 
and Humane Society offices also have infor- 
mation on foreign nations’ pet entrance re- 
quirements. Check the Defense Department's 
Military Homefront website for information 
on specific pet restrictions at any installation. 

DoD will pay up to $550 to help defray 
costs of quarantining. 

Contact: Hawaii's Agricultural Gate- 
way, 808-483-7151 or http://hawaii.gov 
/ndoa/ai/ags/info; Japan District Veteri- 
nary Command, www.usarj.army.mil 
/organization/vet/import.aspx; www. 
militaryhomefront.dod.mil. 

Pet evacuation. The government will cover 
the costs of shipping and quarantining pets 
in the event of evacuation from overseas 
areas due to natural disasters or civil 
unrest. The government may pay the costs 
directly or reimburse the service member. 


RELOCATION 


Defense Department policy gives 
service members up to 10 days for house 
hunting at a new assignment location, but 
policies vary among the services. 

An administrative absence (permissive 
temporary duty) may be authorized in 
conjunction with a permanent change-of- 
station move when government quarters 
are not immediately available or, if avail- 
able, are not required to be occupied at 
the new installation. 

Delay en route. Service members can get 
delay-en-route leave in conjunction with a 


PCS move. Whenever feasible, they will 
be authorized annual leave, provided no 
excess leave is involved. For example, a 
commander can approve leave So a mem- 
ber can take vacation days on the way to 
the new duty station. 

Proceed time. A service member on PCS 
orders to or from a dependent-restricted 
or unaccompanied tour overseas may be 
authorized up to four days of administra- 
tive leave (not charged as leave or travel 
time) to help family members move. 
Commanders of ships changing home 
ports can authorize proceed time in con- 
junction with the movement of household 
goods or a privately owned vehicle. 

Proceed time is not authorized for a 
move to a member’s first permanent duty 
station, separation, release from active 
duty or retirement. It also is not available 
for moves between nearby stations or 
ships with the same home port, or when 
orders require reporting within four days. 


LODGING 

Troops and families can find temporary 
lodging at most bases. Reservations may 
be necessary, and most military facilities 
do not accept pets. Policies and prices 
vary. In some cases, online reservations 
are possible. Military families with pets 
can consult travel guides and websites, 
such as www.petswelcome.com, which. 
list pet-friendly accommodations. 

Contact: www.defensetravel.dod.mil/ 
Site/govlodg ing.cfm or www.military 
installations.dod.mil. Search by installa- 
tion or by “temporary lodging/billeting” 
under the programs and services drop- 
down menu. 


ALLOWANCES 
ADVANCE PAY 


Service members with permanent 
change-of-station orders can receive ad- 
vance pay and allowances with their com- 
mander’s approval. These include ad- 
vances on basic pay and Basic Allowance 
for Housing. Members can receive up to 
three months of basic pay at either their 
old or new duty station. 

Advance pay and housing allowances 
are repaid as paycheck deductions. 

Finance officials recommend asking for 
a minimum amount when requesting an 
advance for an overseas move because 
of the potential for heavy losses due to 
exchange-rate fluctuations, The member 
is not compensated for such losses in the 
case of an advance. 

Retiring and separating service mem- 
bers are not eligible for advance pay. 


DISLOCATION ALLOWANCE 


Married service members receive a dis- 
location allowance when they relocate 
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Stateside. Local finance offices issue 
advance housing allowances if money is 
needed for rental housing within the U.S, 
The allowances are In addition to any 
advance pay OF dislocation allowance 
already received. Commanders must 
authorize the housing advance. 

Service members moving anywhere in 
the continental U.S. and requesting this 
allowance usually draw one month's 
worth of the Basic Allowance for Housing, 
so long as the advance payment does not 
exceed anticipated rental costs. 

Three months’ advance housing 
allowance is the maximum amount that 
can be drawn. 

To get advance housing allowance, serv- 
ice members must already have found 
housing and must provide a copy of the 
rental agreement to document the hous- 
ing costs. The advance may not be given 
more than three working days before, or 
more than 30 days after, the date that pay- 
ment must be made under the agreement. 

Overseas. Service members moving over- 
seas can draw up to three months of Over- 
seas Housing Allowance. In rare cases, larg- 
er advances are possible. Homeowners are 
not entitled to these advances. 


LANDLORD FORECLOSURE 

A 2008 law allows the military services 
to pay for a local household goods move 
for military renters forced to move be- 
cause they are living in homes that have 
been foreclosed on. Service members in 
these situations should immediately 
check with their legal assistance office. 


MALT 


Service members receive a monetary al- 
lowance in lieu of transportation (MALT) 
When they drive to a new assignment. The 
amount depends on the official mileage 
between old and new duty stations. MALT 

0 is paid to members going overseas if 
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MOVE-IN HOUSING ALLOWANCE 

Move-in housing allowance is avail- 
able to members moving into their first 
quarters for an overseas assignment, if 
they also receive an Overseas Housing 
Allowance. There are three kinds of 
Move-in housing allowance: 

a Miscellaneous. A fixed-rate payment 
reflecting average costs incurred in a geo- 
graphic region to make a home habitable. 
It changes with inflation and currency ex- 
change rates. 

W Rent. Covers all reasonable rent- 
telated expenses that are fixed, one-time 
charges, such as real estate agents’ fees 
for helping renters find housing. 

W Security. Covers expenses for security- 
related enhancements when quarters 
must be modified to minimize exposure to 
terrorist or criminal threat. 


ASSISTANCE 


AUTOMATED HOUSING REFERRAL NETWORK 

AHRN is an online housing referral net- 
work sponsored by the Defense Depart~ 
ment that connects military renters with a 
wide range of rental properties in areas 
near military installations in the continen- 
tal U.S., Europe and the Pacific. 

The network now operates at all Army, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, Navy and Coast 
Guard installations in the continental U.S. 
Abroad, it is active at Army and Air Force 
sites in Europe and at Air Force sites in 
the Pacific. 

. Service members can search for listings 
that fall within a 25 percent range of the 
Basic Allowance for Housing rates in a giv- 
en area. The site also includes listings for 
privatized housing and temporary lodging. 
Other search criteria include: the number 
of miles from the installation, pets al- 
lowed, rent range, availability date, type of 
structure and whether the military housing 
office has inspected the property. 

Civilian property managers post and 
maintain their own listings, and are moni- 


tored by local military housing offices. 

The service is free for service members 
and property managers. It’s a tool that 
can help military members find housing 
in advance, which can help make “door 
to door” moves a smoother process. 


Contact: www.ahmn.com 


MILITARY INSTALLATIONS/PLAN MY MOVE 

The Defense Department's “Military 
Installations” site has updated, detailed 
information on almost every installation. 

Topics include permanent and tempo- 
rary housing and child care, schools, 
youth programs, recreation activities, 
family resources, shopping and banking, 
weather information and much more. You 
can customize or print a booldet with the 
installation information to take along on 
your move. 

The site can be searched by installation, 
or by a particular program or service. 

The “Plan My Move” website is a 
customizable calendar tool with all the 
important moving tasks for organizing 
asuccessful military move. It can be 
customized to meet any family’s needs or 
timeline, and it links to “Military Installa- 
tions” information and resources. 

To begin, select your current and new 
duty stations. There is a link to request a 
sponsor if your unit has not assigned you 
one. The calendar contains checklists and 
planners, important telephone numbers 
and documents to hand carry. Plan My 
Move helps you investigate installation 
housing, find the best communities and 
affordable off-base housing, manage 
allowances and entitlements, find the best 
day care and preschools, and ship pets. 

Contact: 


www.militaryinstallations.dod.mil; 
www.militaryhomefront.dod.mil/moving 


MILITARY ONE SOURCE 

This Defense Department resource pro- 
vides assistance in virtually any subject 
area related to military life, but it can be 
especially useful for those with questions 
about resources in the community 
around their new duty station. It is avail- 
able 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

Contact: www.militaryonesource.com or 
800-342-9647. Instructions for calling from 
international locations is on the website. 


SERVICES’ RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 

Personnel at the services’ family centers 
can provide soup-to-nuts information and 
answer specific questions from service 
members and family members. 

The services also have websites with 
extensive relocation information that pro- 
vide tips, checklists and information about 
moving everything from kids to cars. 

Contact: www.afcommunity.af.mil/ 
relocation; www.armyonesource.com; 
Wwww.usmc-mccs.org; www.cnic.navy.mil 
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Retirement 


In Tetum for your years of service, the military 
Pension adjusted annually for inflation, money 


BASIC PLANS 
20-YEAR RETIREMENT 


Ekgibaity. Twenty years on active duty — 
or equivalent time spent in what is known 
as “qualifying service” as a reservist — is 
the basic eligibility requirement for Military 
Tetirement. Service members who reach 20 
years of active or qualifying reserve service 
can receive retired pay that increases each 
year through a cost-of-living adjustment. 

Features. The fundamental features of 
the military retirement system include: 

@ Everyone with 20 years of active or 
qualifying reserve service, including those 
Picked by selective early retirement 
boards, qualifies for retirement. 

Under changes in law made in 2007, it is 
possible for someone to serve 40 years or 
more and receive 100 percent or more of 
basic pay under the retirement formula that 
applies to them. The only exception is for 
those who receive involuntary military dis- 
ability retirement; their retirement pay is 
still capped at the old limit of 75 percent of 
their pay base. 

Retirement pay increases when an an- 
nual cost-of-living adjustment is granted, 
usually late in the year, with the increase 
first appearing in January paychecks. 

@ Retirement pay for active duty begins 
immediately after separation. Eligible re- 
Servists must wait until age 60 to start col- 
lecting pay, even though they may accrue 
the required 20 creditable years of service 
much earlier. Reservists who have retired 
from service but have not reached age 60 
are known as “gray-area retirees.” 

A 2008 change in law allows members 
of the Ready Reserve to begin drawing re- 
tirement pay three months earlier than 
age 60 for every three months of active 
duty under certain mobilization authori- 
ties in support of contingency operations, 
down to a limit of age 50. Only qualifying 
service performed after Jan. 28, 2008, 
counts toward the lower retirement age. 

Formulas. There are three formulas for 
computing 20-year military retirement 
pay. Each applies to a specific group of re- 
tirees, based on the dates they became 
service members. For most, it is the date 
they came on active duty. 

Retirement based on a disability has its 
own rules. (See “Disability retirement,” 
next page.) 

The formulas: 

@ Retirees who became members of the 
military before Sept. 8, 1980, collect 
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offers an array of benefits, including a 
for college, health care coverage and more. 


Monthly retirement pay based on rank and 
the number of years they served on active 
duty. Those who separate at the 20-year 
mark receive half their final basic pay. 

The figure for basic pay is determined 
by the pay rate for the member's retired 
grade and length of service as of the date 
the member went on the retired rolls. For 
each year of service beyond 20, retired 
pay increases by 2.5 percent of basic pay, 
up to a maximum of 100 percent of basic 
pay for 40 years of service. 

@ For individuals who entered military 
service on or after Sept. 8, 1980, but before 
Aug. 1, 1986, retirement pay is based on 
average basic pay over their three highest 
earning years in uniform, almost always 
the last three, a system known as “High-3.” 
That average is multiplied by 2.5 percent 
for each year in uniform to determine re- 
tired pay. Thus, for 20 years of service, the 
High-3 formula offers retirement pay equal 
to 50 percent of average basic pay over the 
member's last three earning years. 

@ Those who entered military service 
on or after Aug. 1, 1986, can elect to re- 
ceive retirement pay under the High-3 
system or under another option known 
as the Career Status Bonus/Redux plan. 

Under this plan, a service member at 
14 years and six months of service who 
agrees to stay in uniform until reaching 
at least 20 years of service may elect to 
receive a $30,000 bonus, either as a lump 
sum or in annual installments, at the 
15th year of service. 

But retired pay for 20 years of service is 
lower — only 40 percent of average basic 
pay over the three highest earning years. 

The legal formula for computing retired 
pay up to 30 years for Redux members is 
2.5 percentage points for each year of serv- 
ice, reduced by 1 percentage point for each 
year of service short of 30 years. For exam- 
ple, a service member under Redux with 20 
years of service would multiply 20 by 2.5, 
then subtract 10 (one point for each year of 
service short of 30), which yields 40. 

Similarly, Redux members with 25 years 
of service would multiply 25 by 2.5, then 
subtract five; their retired pay would be 
57.5 percent of their average basic pay 
over their three highest earning years, At 

30 years, retired pay would be 75 percent 
of average basic pay over the three high- 
est eaming years. 

After 30 years, the formula for Redux 
members changes — they get a straight 
2.5 percentage points per year. For 40 


years, this would give Redux members 
100 percent of their average basic pay 
over their three highest earning years. 
Annual cost-of-living increases under Re- 

dux are 1 percentage point lower than un- 
der the other two retirement plans. A one- 
time catch-up adjustment is made at age 
62 to bring the value of retired pay under 
Redux in line with the other plans, but af- 
ter that, the annual increases again begin 
to lag by 1 percentage point per year. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS 

You do not have to be retired from the 
military to receive disability benefits from 
the Veterans Affairs Department. There 
are two types of compensation: VA dis- 
ability and VA pension. 

VA disability. Former service members 
with injuries or diseases incurred or aggra- 
vated during active service can receive pay- 
ments. The amount of tax-free monthly VA 
Ferrie disability paid to veterans 
i \ | 4! 1h _-\ with no children currently 
asi ranges from $127 for a 

10 percent disability rating to $3,017 for a 
100 percent rating. Veterans with ratings 
of 30 percent or higher get more money for 
their spouse and for each child. 

Contact: For current rates for all types 
of VA benefits payments, see 
www.vba.va.gow/bln/21/rates. 

Veterans who do not qualify for military 
disability might qualify for VA disability 
and vice versa. 

VA disability payments are tax free; most 
military retirement pay is not. Any part of 
military retirement pay that is based on dis- 
ability, however, usually is not taxed. 

Veterans classified as 100 percent dis- 
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Recent retirees of the 21st Theater 

A Command stand at attention 
during a retreat and retirement ceremony 
on Panzer Parade Field at Panzer Kasere, 
Germany. 


abled are entitled to use military commis- 
saries, exchanges and theaters, as are 
their spouses and any children living 
with them. However, they are not eligible 
for military medical care; VA assumes 
that responsibility. 

In addition to general compensation 
benefits, veterans who served in south- 
west Asia in the 1991 Persian Gulf War 
and have undiagnosed illnesses can apply 
for VA disability compensation even if 
they cannot directly trace their illnesses 
or injuries to their experiences in that 
conflict. Veterans who are sick for six 
months or more may be eligible for com- 
pensation for these chronic conditions. 

In 2010, VA also put in place a new poli- 
cy affecting veterans of the Vietnam War 
who have three specific diseases; those 
conditions are now automatically pre- 
sumed to be service-connected as a result 
of exposure to Agent Orange, a toxic her- 
._bicide widely used in Vietnam. (See 
Health Care chapter, “Agent Orange.”) 

Once VA grants disability compensation, 
Veterans may have to undergo exams 
every few years to determine the status of 
their ailments. Their disability status, and 
their VA compensation, could change 
based on these exams. 

mtact: www.va.gov 

VA pension. VA offers a pension for 
Wartime veterans with limited income and 
Permanent disabilities that are not con- 
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DISABILITY RETIREMENT 


pect debi. Tis is one of two 
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of their disability rating or by 2.5 percent 
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a7 percent ceiling. 

The retired pay base is final basic pay for 
those who entered service before Sept. 8, 
1980. For those who entered service after 
that date, it’s the average basic pay over 
their three highest earning years. 

Historically, Defense Department and 
VA disability retirement have had impor- 
tant differences, chief among them the 
fact that the services assign ratings only to 
medical conditions that make a member 
“physically unfit” for continued service, 
with the intent of compensating for the 
loss of a military career. VA may rate any 
service-connected condition. 

Also, military disability retirement rat- 
ings are final upon disposition, and VA rat- 
ings can vary over time, depending on 
how the condition progresses. 

Finally, military disability compensation 
varies not only by the percentage disabili- 
ty rating, but also by a member's years of 
service and basic pay; VA payments are 
based on the percentage rating of the dis- 
ability and the veteran’s family status. 

Temporary disability. This is a second 
form of disability retirement available 
through the Defense Department. 

Some service members have medical 
problems that prevent them from carrying 
out their military duties but may not be 
permanent. They are placed on the tempo- 
rary disability retirement list maintained 
by each service and Defense Department 
paymasters. 

The amount of monthly pay for those 
on the temporary retired list is deter- 
nined by different rules from those that 
govern permanent disability. 

The minimum payment is 60 percent 
of the last amount of basic pay before 
the member was taken off duty; the 
maximum is 75 percent. 

Those who receive temporary disability 
retirement pay must undergo medical ex- 
ams every 18 months to determine the sta- 
tus of their disability. Within five years, doc- 


tors must determine whether the disability 
is permanent. At that point, members can 
be retumed to duty, given a disability rating 
that qualifies them for either permanent dis- 
ability retirement pay or disability sever- 
ance pay, or separated with no benefits. 
Military disability retirement pay is tax- 
able unless the disability is combat-related. 
Disability severance. This is paid to mem- 
bers with less than 20 years of service and 
disabilities rated less than 30 percent. 
Minimum severance pay is 12 months of 
basic pay for troops separated for a dis- 
ability incurred in a combat zone and six 
months of basic pay for all other members. 
Maximum severance pay is 38 months of 
basic pay. This fully compensates mem- 
bers with as much as 19 years of service. 
Service members who receive sever- 
ance pay also may be eligible for monthly 
VA disability compensation if their disabil- 
ities are deemed service-connected. ; 
Generally, severance pay must be repaid 
before members can begin receiving VA 
disability compensation. The only excep- 
tion is for members who receive severance 
pay for a disability incurred while serving 
in a combat zone. 
Service members with limited disabilities 
may be retained by their service, depending 
on individual circumstances. 


DISABILITY EVALUATION 

The disability rating and evaluation sys- 
tems for service members and veterans 
have undergone major changes in recent 


years. 

In late 2007, the Defense Department 
and VA began testing a new system for 
handling disability cases at three major 
military treatment facilities and the VA 
hospital in the Washington, D.C., area. 
The new system was designed to elimi- 
nate the duplicative and often confusing 
elements of the separate disability 
processes currently run by VA and the 
military. It features a single set of medical 
exams and a single disability rating to be 
determined using VA protocols. A princi- 
pal goal of the system is to ease service 
Members’ transition to veteran status so 
they can quickly access VA benefits. 

Worldwide implementation of the sys- 
tem began in October 2010 and is now in 
place in all 141 major military medical fa- 
cilities in the U.S. and abroad. 

The Defense Department maintains a 
website with information on IDES, in- 
cluding regulatory documentation and 
other data. 

Contact: www.pdhealth.mil/hss/des.asp 


RETIRED PAY OFFSET 

A 19th-century law required disabled 
military retirees to forfeit $1 of retired pay 
for every dollar received in disability com- 
pensation. Congress has enacted two sep- 
arate but similar programs that enable 
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Military retirees to receive both payments 
and has been widening their scope in 
piecemeal fashion. In retiree circles, this 
\ssue is known as “concurrent receipt.” 
Retirement and Disability Pay- 
ments. This program applies to retirees 
With at least 20 years of service and dis- 
abilities rated 50 percent to 100 percent 
that are not related to combat service. 

For retirees rated 50 percent to 90 per- 
Cent disabled, the offset in retired pay is 

Phased out over a 10-year period 
that began in 2005 and is due to end in 
2014. Retirees with disabilities rated at 
100 percent that are not related to com- 
bat service already receive full retired 
Pay and VA disability compensation. 

Those medically retired with less than 
20 years of service for disabilities not re- 
lated to combat, regardless of the disabili- 
ty rating — known as Chapter 61 retirees 
for the section of federal law under which 
they fall — and those with ratings of less 
than 50 percent for disabilities that are 
service-connected but not related to com- 
bat, are still subject to the dollar-for-dollar 
offset in retired pay. 

In both his 2010 and 2011 defense budg- 
et requests, President Obama proposed 
phasing in concurrent receipt over sever- 
al years for all Chapter 61 retirees, includ- 
ing those with less than 20 years of serv- 
ice, and disabled retirees with service- 
connected conditions rated 40 percent 
and below. But the proposals stalled be- 
cause the administration did not suggest 
a way to pay for the expanded benefits. 

The administration did not include a 
similar proposal in its 2012 or 2013 de- 
fense budget requests. 

The 2008 Defense Authorization Act ex- 
panded full concurrent receipt to “individ- 
ual unemployability’ retirees with service- 
connected disabilities. IU retirees have 
formal VA disability ratings of less than 
100 percent, but are considered fully dis- 
abled because their medical conditions 
prevent them from holding a job. 

These retirees get full concurrent re- 
ceipt of retired pay and VA disability com- 
pensation retroactive to Dec. 31, 2004, and 
are no longer subject to the 10-year phase- 
out of the retired pay offset. 

CRDP payments, which are taxable, 
are made automatically by the Defense 
Finance and Accounting Service; retirees 
do not have to apply. 

Combat-Related Special Compensation. Un- 
der the separate CRSC program, retirees 
with any VA-rated disabilities, regardless of 
percentage, that are the result of combat or 
combat-related training are eligible fora 
monthly payment that replaces their retire- 
ment pay offset and, in effect, gives them 
full concurrent receipt of both payments. 

To qualify for CRSC, they must be re- 
ceiving VA compensation for disabilities 
that are rated at least 10 percent. 
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For a complete listing of VA compensation 
tables for disability payments and 
other programs, 
visit militarytimes.conVhandbook 
and click on VA disability rates. 


Unlike CRDP, CRSC is open to all Chap- 
ter 61 retirees, even those medically re- 
tired by the military with fewer than 20 
years of service. These retirees must still 
meet the other qualifying criteria, includ- 
ing having disabilities that are the direct 
result of combat or combatlike training. 

CRSC payments, which are tax-free, 
are equal to the amount of VA disability 
compensation offset from retired pay. 

Applicants must provide adequate, de- 
tailed documentation showing that their 
disabilities are combat-related rather than 
service-related. Members must apply to 
their own branch of service. 

Retirees who are eligible for both CRDP 
and CRSC — mainly those whose disability 
ratings result from a combination of serv- 
ice- and nonservice-connected conditions 
— are allowed to choose which program to 
participate in, based on which one will pay 
them more. The fact that CRDP is taxable, 
while CRSC is not, is one consideration. 

Contact Army, www.hrcapps.army.mil/ 
site/crsc/crscverdp.html; Air Force, 
www.afpc.randolph.af.mil/ library/combat 
.asp; Navy and Marine Corps, www.don- 
hq.navy.mil/corb/crscb/ crscmainpage.htm. 

The Defense Department maintains a 
website with general information on CRDP 
and CRSC, including contact information 
for each service, at http://militarypay 
.defense.gov/retirement/concurrent_dod_ 
vahtml. 


STOP-LOSS 

Stop-loss authority allows the services 
to retain individuals on active duty be- 
yond their dates of separation, thus pre- 
venting them from voluntarily retiring or 
leaving the service. Stop-loss implementa- 
tion authority was assigned to the secre- 
tary of defense by an executive order 
Sept. 14, 2001, and in turn was assigned to 
the heads of the individual services. 

Congress authorized a monthly payment 
of up to $500 for personnel affected by 
stop-loss orders. 


VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
The 2012 Defense Au- 

thorization Act included 
provisions authorizing various voluntary 
retirement tools that were used during 
the post-Cold War drawdown of the 
1990s for the services to use as they see 
fit in managing a planned new draw- 
down of more than 100,000 troops over 


the next few years. The force manage- 
ment tools have been authorized 
through Dec. 31, 2018. 

One provision authorizes a voluntary 
retirement incentive payment of a year's 
worth of basic pay to certain officers with 
20 to 29 years of active-duty service. That 
authority would be limited to 675 officers, 

Other tools include the use of selective 
early retirement boards for O-5s and O- 
6s; and extension of voluntary separation 
pay authority for officers and enlisted 
members, which was due to expire on 
Dec. 31, 2012. 

At press time, the services had not an- 
nounced details of how they plan to use 
these tools. However, Pentagon officials 
have said they expect voluntary separa- 
tion pay to go to about 400 people in 
2012 and to 8,500 each year from 2013 
through 2017. 


OTHER BENEFITS 
ALLOTMENTS 


Military retirees have several options for 
automatic paycheck deductions. They can 
establish discretionary allotments to pay 
insurance premiums, mortgages, rent or 
loans; support relatives; or deposit funds 
into financial or investment accounts. 

Contact: The Defense Finance and Ac- 
counting Service’s Retired Pay Customer 
Service, 800-321-1080, 7 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Eastern time, Monday through Friday. 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 

Retired pay rises each year to ensure in- 
flation does not erode retirees’ purchas- 
ing power. These cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, or COLAs, are based on changes 
in the Labor Department's Consumer 
Price Index, a measure of the costs of 
common goods and services, over the last 
three months of the fiscal year, July 
through September. 

The annual retiree adjustment usually is 
approved each Dec. 1, and first appears in 
January retired paychecks. It matches the 
annual increase in Social Security benefits. 

Retirees got a jolt in late 2009 when it 
was announced that the economic reces- 
sion had resulted in no inflation for the 
fiscal year — in fact, the nation experi- 
enced deflation. By law, military retired 
pay cannot decline, but for the first time 
in more than a generation, retirees saw no 
cost-of-living adjustment in 2010. Inflation 
remained so low that for 2011, retirees 
again saw no increase in their annual 
COLA for an unprecedented second con- 


secutive year. 

NEW: hiatus, the COLA has 
returned, with all retires 

receiving a 3.6 percent increase in 

retired pay in 2012. 
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Interment in Arlington National Cemetery. 
Interment is offered for service members 
following categories, as long as their 
last period of active duty ended honorably: 

@ Any active-duty member of the armed 
forces (except those serving on active 
duty for training only). 

Bi Any veteran retired from active mili- 
tary service. 

Any veteran retired from the reserves 
who served a period of active duty (other 
than for training) and is drawing retired 
pay, upon reaching age 60. 

Bi Any former service member separated 
honorably before Oct. 1, 1949, for medical 
reasons and who was rated 30 percent or 
greater disabled at ime of discharge. 

B Any former service member who has 
been awarded the Medal of Honor, Distin- 
guished Service Cross (Navy Cross or Air 
Force Cross), Distinguished Service 
Medal, Silver Star or Purple Heart. 

@ Any current or former U.S. president. 

@ Any former member of the armed 
forces who served on active duty (other 
than for training) and who held any of the 
following positions: an elective office of 


in the 
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forces who served on active duty (other 
than for training) and who held any of the 
following positions: an elective office of 
the US. government; justice of the US. 
Supreme Court; an office listed, at the time 
the person held the position, in 5 USC 
5312 or 5813 (Levels I and II of the Execu- 
tive Schedule); the chief of a mission who 
Was, at any time during his tenure, consid- 
€red to be in Class I under the provisions 
of Section 411, Act of 13 August 1946, 60 
Stat. 1002, as amended (22 USC 866) or as 
listed in a State Department memorandum 
dated March 21, 1988. 

@ Any former prisoner of war who 
served honorably on active duty, whose 
last period of service was honorable and 
who died on or after Nov. 30, 1993. 

@ Spouses, minor children, permanently 
dependent children and certain unmarried 
adult children of any of the above eligible 
veterans. 

@ The widow or widower of aservice 
member who is lost or buried at sea or offi- 
Cially determined to be missing in action, in- 
terred in a U.S. military cemetery overseas 
maintained by the American Battle Monu- 
Ments Commission, or interred in Arlington 
National Cemetery as part of a group burial. 

@ The surviving spouse, minor child or 
permanently dependent child of any per- 
son already buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

@ The parents of a minor child or perma- 
nently dependent child whose remains, 
based on the eligibility of a parent, already 
are buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 
(A spouse divorced from the eligible person, 
or widowed and remarried, is not eligible.) 

@ A former service member in the same 
grave with a close relative who already is 
buried and is the primary eligible person, 
provided certain conditions are met. 

Arlington columbarium. The Arlington 
columbarium is available for cremated re- 
mains of all honorably discharged veter- 
ans and their eligible spouses and depend- 
ent children. Eligibility requirements basi- 
cally are the same as those for burials in 
other national cemeteries. 

Other national cemeteries. Military re- 
tirees, including retired reservists, and 
veterans who served on active duty and 
received discharges other than dishonor- 
able are eligible for burial in any cemetery 
operated by the VA in the U.S. and Puerto 
Rico and the 14 cemeteries operated by 
the National Park Service. 

There is no cost for a grave site, head- 
stone or marker in these cemeteries. 
Grave sites cannot be reserved. 

Contact www.cem.va gov or 
www.vba.va gov/vba/benefits/factsheets/ 


EDUCATION 

Post-9/11 Gl Ball. This program, which 
launched Aug. 1, 2009, is one of the most 
sweeping military benefits upgrades in 
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For a comprehensive Defense Department 
informaion paper ont the Concurrent Retirement 
and Disability Payment and Combat-Related 
Special Compensation programs, visit 
militarytimes.com/handbook and click on 
Concurrent Retirement and Disability 
Payment program. 


decades. Open to service members and vet- 
erans with active-duty service since Sept. 
11, 2001, it covers full tuition and fees for 
up to 36 months of schooling. The program 
also provides a monthly living stipend, 
equal to the military housing allowance 
rate for an E-5 with dependents in the ZIP 
code where the school is located, as well 
as an annual book allowance of $1,000. 

To qualify for full benefits, service mem- 
bers must have at least three years of ac- 
tive duty after Sept. 11, 2001. Lesser 
amounts of active duty rate a percentage 
of full benefits. 

Montgomery Gi Bill. This long-standing 
program, which remained in effect when 
the new Post-9/11 GI Bill launched, has 
two components for active-duty and Se- 
lected Reserve service members. 

Those participating in the GI Bill-Active 
Duty agree to have nonrefundable contri- 
butions withheld from their paychecks at a 
rate of $100 per month over their first 12 
months of service. In addition, to receive 
the benefits, veterans must: have served the 
contracted number of years on active duty 
(at least two) and received an honorable 
discharge. Those eligible for the GI Bill- 
Active Duty have 10 years after separating or 
retiring from service to use their benefits. 

The GI Bill-Selected Reserve requires no 
contribution, but reservists must be partici- 
pating satisfactorily in the unit's monthly 
drills and be enrolled in at least half-time 
status in an eligible college, trade or techni- 
cal school. Unlike the active-duty program, 
GI Bill Selected Reserve benefits must be 
used while the reservist is still in a drilling 
status; they cannot be used after separation. 

(See Post-9/11 GI Bill, Page 26.) 

Contact: 888-GI-BILL-1, or 888-442-4551; 
www.gibill.va.gov 


GARNISHMENT 

A civilian court can garnishee the in- 
come of retirees if they fall behind in al- 
imony or child support. Garnishment be- 
gins with a court order sent to a military 
finance center. 

The finance center deducts the amount 
from a paycheck before it is written and 
sends the garnisheed amount to the court- 
identified person. 

The Consumer Credit Protection Act 
limits the amount that can be deducted 
as child support/alimony from earnings. 


The limit ranges from 50 percent of 
disposable earnings to 65 percent. 

Retirement pay is not subject to the De- 
fense Department policy allowing credi- 
tors to garnishee military paychecks to 
satisfy bad debts. 


HEALTH CARE 

All retirees and their dependents retain 
eligibility to be treated in military hospi- 
tals and clinics when they turn 65. But 
care is provided on a space-available ba- 
sis, and getting an appointment is increas- 
ingly difficult as installations close. There- 
fore, most retirees are seen at civilian fa- 
cilities using Tricare, the military's man- 
aged-care insurance program. 

Tricare for Life. Tricare offers retirees 
several insurance plans, depending on 
their age, with costs and options for 
provider care that vary widely. 

Retirees 65 and older can see civilian 
doctors and have Tricare pay for part of the 
cost under Tricare for Life. This is essential- 
ly aversion of the basic Tricare Standard 
program; these retirees cannot use Tricare 
Prime. Retirees must be enrolled in 
Medicare Part B to use Tricare for Life, even 
though Medicare does not offer coverage 
outside the U.S. for retirees living abroad. 

Retirees under age 65 can choose to be 
covered under one of the other Tricare 
plans — Standard, Prime, Prime (Remote) 
or Extra. However, some aspects of how 
these programs work change when bene- 
ficiaries move from active-duty to retired 
status. For example, Tricare Prime has no 
enrollment fee for active-duty beneficiar- 
ies, but it does have such a fee for retirees 
under age 65 and their family members. 

When a retiree receives care, the retiree 
first submits the cost of treatment to 
Medicare. What Medicare does not pay is 
sent to Tricare. When benefits are covered 
by Tricare but not Medicare, Tricare pays 
for the services. Overseas, Tricare is the 
primary payer. For claims to be paid, re- 
tirees must keep their personal data cur- 
rent in the Defense Enrollment Eligibility 
Reporting System. 

Tricare Retiree Dental Program. Military re- 
tirees and their families are eligible for the 
Tricare Retiree Dental Program, adminis- 
tered by Delta Dental of California. It pro- 
vides dental coverage to enrollees in the 
50 states, the District of Columbia, Cana- 
da, Guam, Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands, American Samoa and the Northem 
Mariana Islands. 

Contact: www.trdp.org 

Tricare Pharmacy. Under the Tricare 
Pharmacy program, the cost of drugs for 


retirees depends on sever- 
NEW > al factors. Drugs are 
cheaper if ordered by 
mail; for example, a 90-day supply of a 
generic drug ordered through the Tricare 
Mail Order Pharmacy Program costs noth- 


re drug purchased at one 
e570 participating Tricare 
amare tee is $5 for a 30-day supply. 
name drugs cost $9 fora 
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go-day SUPP and their family mem- 


i came 65 on or after April 1, 


9001, are not required to carry Part B to 
use the pharmacy benefits. ; 

Jn 2006, the new Medicare prescription 
drug coverage, known as Part D, became 
available to everyone with Medicare Part 
Aand/or Part B, except people living over- 
seas or serving prison sentences. In nearly 
all cases, Tricare beneficiaries derive no 
advantage from purchasing Medicare Part 
D coverage. The exceptions may be for 
those with limited incomes and assets 
who qualify for Medicare's extra help with 
costs for prescription drug plans; such in- 
dividuals may benefit by enrolling in a 
Medicare prescription drug plan. 

Contact: 877-363-1303; 
http://tricare.mil/mybenefit/home/pre- 
scriptions 

As part of its 2013 defense budget re- 
quest, the Obama administration unveiled 
a proposal in early 2012 to make several 

significant increases in 

Tricare fees for retirees — 

hikes in Tricare Prime en- 
rollment fees for retirees under age 65, a 
new Tricare for Life annual enrollment 
fee for retirees 65 and older, and higher 
pharmacy co-pays for both retirees and 
active-duty family members. 

(See Health Care chapter.) 


LIFE INSURANCE 

Servicemembers’ Group Life Insurance 
coverage is available in $50,000 incre- 
ments up to a maximum of $400,000. 

Veterans’ Group Life Insurance extends 
renewable, five-year term insurance to 
members after they leave active duty or 
the reserves, It's available in $10,000 incre- 
ments up to $400,000, although maximum 
coverage is limited to the maximum 
amount of SGLI held on active duty or in 
the reserves. 

Veterans who had SGLI in the military 
are eligible for VGLI for their lifetimes 
without evidence of good health if they 
apply within 120 days of leaving service. 
They can apply for up to another year, but 
are then subject to medical screening. 

Monthly premiums can be deducted di- 
rectly from retirement pay or VA disability 


compensation, The : 
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) or 
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but reduce their Coverage as they get older. 


; benefit. Terminally ill veter- 
ans with VGLI may be eligible i Teceive 
an accelerated benefit. Under this plan 
Policyholders can Teceive up to half of 
their coverage amount tax free. To quali- 
fy, VGLI policyholders must produce a 
doctor's certification that they have nine 
months or less to live. 

Alliance Accounts. VGLI proceeds are dis- 
tributed through the use of an interest-bear- 
ing account from which the beneficiary can 
wiite a check for $250 or more. Alliance Ac- 
counts allow beneficiaries to begin eaming 
a competitive interest rate on their pro- 
ceeds immediately upon payment, while 
providing instant access to their money. 

Contact: 800-419-1473; 
Wwww.insurance.va.gov/sglisite/hand- 
book/handbook.htm 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 

Retirees who have lost medals or decora- 
tions, or never received ones they earned, 
May request them at any time. The govern- 
ment will replace lost or destroyed decora- 
tions for service or valor at no cost. There 
may be a charge for campaign ribbons and 
badges. Requests should include dates of 
military service, Social Security or serial 
number, and dates of birth and retirement. 

Contact: National Personnel Records 
Center, Military Personnel Records, 1 
Archives Drive, St. Louis, MO 63138; 314- 
801-0800, fax: 314-801-9195; email: 
MPR.center@nara.gov 


MOVING AND STORAGE 

Service members who retire from the 
military can move anywhere in the conti- 
nental U.S. at the government's expense; 
they do not have to be going to their offi- 
cial home of record. 

Certain restrictions apply for retirees in- 
tending to live in Alaska and Hawaii. For 
those states, as for other locations outside 
the continental US., the government will 
pay moving expenses only if the location is 
listed as a retiree’s official home of record 
or is where the retiree initially was called or 
ordered to active duty. Filing a final travel 
settlement voucher with a military finance 
office constitutes selection of a home. 

Retirees do not receive advance pay and 
allowances, dislocation allowance, move- 
in allowance or temporary lodging al- 
lowances. They can get mileage and per 
diem allowances for moving expenses. 

Household goods can be shipped from 
the retiree’s last duty station, any previous 


stateside duty station or storage area, or 
any combination of the three. In most cas- 
es, retirees have a year from their retire- 
Ment date to finish moving. 


RETIREMENT HOMES 

A number of retirement and long-term 
treatment facilities are available to veter- 
ans. Most veterans retirement homes are 
free to residents, although some ask for 
payments. 

Armed Forces Retirement Home. Facilities 
with a special relationship to the military 
are the Armed Forces Retirement Homes 
in Washington, D.C., and Gulfport, Miss. 

The Gulfport facility was forced to close 
in August 2005 after it was heavily damaged 
by Hurricane Katrina and its residents were 
evacuated to other facilities. The facility fi- 
nally reopened to residents in October 2010. 

The facility is located on 47 acres of 
prime waterfront land on the Mississippi 
Sound. It is a multitower complex with 
full amenities such as dining, social, recre- 
ational and therapeutic activities, swim- 
ming pool, hobby shops, wellness center 
with basic dental and eye care, bank, bar- 
ber and beauty shop, bowling center, 
movie theater, computer room, library, 
and pedestrian bridge to the beach. 

The 2012 Defense Authorization Act 


contained a provision to 
NEW | abolish the traditional lo- 
cal advisory boards for 
each home and establish a single advisory 
board for both homes. 
Contact: 800-422-9988; www.afrh.gov 
VA domiciliaries. These facilities provide 
institutional care to veterans who are not 
acutely ill and do not need hospital care. 
They also offer short-term rehabilitation 
and long-term health maintenance to vet- 
erans who require minimal medical care. 
Patients typically stay about seven 
months. VA operates more than three 
dozen domiciliaries across the country. 

VA nursing homes. Veterans with service- 
connected disabilities rated 70 percent or 

higher, as well as veterans in need of 
nursing home care for a service-related 
condition, are considered mandatory 
placements in VA nursing homes and are 
provided free care. 

If space and resources are available, oth- 
er veterans may be eligible on a case-by- 
case basis, with priority given to those with 
service-connected conditions and those 
who need care for post-acute rehabilita- 
tion, respite, hospice, geriatric evaluation 
and management, or spinal cord injury. 

All other veterans who are subject to 
co-payments also may be considered for 
nursing home care, although placement 
options vary by location. 

There is no co-payment for the first 21 
days of nursing home care in any 12-month 
period. Charges beginning on the 22nd day 
vary, depending on income, expenses, 
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liquid assets and other factors. 
Va’s Community Living Centers Pro- 
gram, formerly known as the nursing 


| home program, provides compassionate 


care to eligible veterans with functional 


| impairment. Veterans with chronic, stable 


conditions such as dementia, those requir- 
ing rehabilitation or short-term specialized 
Services such as respite or intravenous 
therapy, or those who need comfort and 
care at the end of life, are served in the 
centers. Most of these facilities are near 
VA medical centers. VA operates 130 cen- 
ters in 47 states and Puerto Rico. 

VA also has contracts to provide various 
other forms of care in hundreds of loca- 
tions across the country, including home- 
based primary care, purchased skilled 
home care, adult day health care, home- 
maker and home health aide services, 
home respite care and home hospice care. 

Contact: www.va.gov/geriatrics 


SPACE-AVAILABLE TRAVEL 

Retirees and their families can get seats 
aboard government aircraft under the mil- 
itary’s space-available program, which of- 
fers empty seats to certain members of 
the military community. 

Retirees can use space-A to fly stateside, 
overseas or between the U.S. and overseas. 
Nominal fees are charged only on some in- 
ternational flights using commercial air- 
craft or airports. There are restrictions. 

Contact www.amc.af.mil/shared/me- 
dia/document/afd-060328-001.doc 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS 

To enable retirees to provide for their 
families after their deaths, the government 
offers an annuity program called the Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan. 

SBP coverage also is given to all active- 
duty members at no cost while they re- 
main in uniform. Active-duty and reserve 
retirees must pay monthly premiums. The 
SBP provides up to 55 percent of amem- 
ber’s monthly retired pay to his survivors. 

To participate in the SBP or the Reserve 
Component SBP, or to decline participa- 
tion, both the retiring service member and 


] spouse must agree to the option in writing. 


Monthly premiums are deducted from re- 
tired pay. Retirees who elect SBP coverage 
when they leave active duty must remain 
covered for two years, after which they 
have a one-time, one-year window of op- 
portunity to withdraw from the program. 

When retirees elect to participate in 
SBP, they select a dollar amount of their 
retirement pay, called the base amount, as 
the foundation of the benefit. This must 
be between $300 and the full amount of 
monthly retirement pay. The cost of SBP 
generally is 6.5 percent of the amount of 
coverage a retiree selects. Surviving 
spouses then receive 55 percent of the 
base as their SBP payment. 
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Families of deceased retirees may be eligible for a 
variety of VA allowances to cover funeral and burial 
costs. Visit militarytimes.convVhandbook 
and click on VA death/burial benefits. 


Surviving spouses of retirees have SBP 
annuities suspended if they remarry be- 
fore age 55. If the marriage ends for any 
reason, the SBP will be reinstated when 
requested and when appropriate docu- 
mentation is provided. However, the de- 
pendent ID card and its associated entitle- 
ments are not reinstated. : 

Cost-of-living adjustments. SBP premiums 
and annuities to survivors increase yearly, 
following the same guidelines used for re- 
tired pay COLAs. 

DIC offset. Survivors of service members 
who die on active duty and survivors of re- 
tirees who die of service-connected causes 
are eligible for Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation from the Veterans Affairs 
Department. However, if survivors also re- 
ceive SBP payments, those payments are 
reduced dollar-for-dollar by the amount 
paid in DIC. A pro-rated share of SBP pre- 
miums is refunded to the surviving spouse 
ina lump sum, but with no interest. 

The 2008 Defense Authorization Act 
created a special payment to partially 
offset the reduction in SBP benefits re- 
quired for those who also receive DIC. 
The special payments began Oct. 1, 
2008, the start of fiscal 2009. The month- 
ly payment in fiscal 2009 was $50, and is 
rising by $10 each year to $100 per 
month in fiscal 2013. It will stay at $100 
through February 2016, when the spe- 
cial payment is due to end. 

Paid-Up SBP. Under a policy change 
that took effect Oct. 1, 2008, SBP partici- 
pants who have paid monthly premiums 
for 360 months — 30 years — and have 
reached age 70 are considered “paid up” 
in the program. The monthly deductions 
from their retirement checks end, and 
they do not have to pay into the program 
any more for the rest of their lives. The 
Defense Finance and Accounting Service 
now includes a tally of the number of 
monthly payments credited toward paid- 
up status on retiree pay statements. 

Retirees with Reserve Component SBP 
are covered under the program; however, 
credit for Paid-Up SBP applies only to 
months in which premiums are deducted 
from retired pay. Since reserve retirees 
do not have premiums deducted until 
they are eligible to receive retired pay 
(usually age 60), months in which they 
were in RC-SBP but paid no premiums 
do not count toward Paid-Up SBP. 

Eligible retirees do not need to do any- 


thing to terminate premiums. DFAS is 
supposed to notify them directly of their 
paid-up status and when premium pay- 
ments will stop. 

Contact: More information on Paid-Up 
SBP and the appeals process can be 
found at www.dfas.mil/rapay-html 

Disability. Retirees who have a service- 
connected disability rated by VA as totally 
disabling for 10 or more continuous years, 
or have a total disability rating that has 
been held for not less than five continu- 
ous years from the last date of active duty, 
may withdraw from SBP participation. 

Withdrawal is allowed because the sur- 
viving spouse will qualify for Dependen- 
cy and Indemnity Compensation, as the 
retiree’s death will be presumed to be 
from service-connected reasons. 

A request for withdrawal requires the 
written consent of the beneficiary. When 
the retiree dies, the surviving spouse will 
be entitled to a refund of all the SBP 
costs that were paid. When a retiree re- 
quests withdrawal under these tules, the 
Defense Finance and Accounting Service 
must provide a written statement outlin- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of 
withdrawing. The change will not take ef- 
fect until the retiree confirms receipt of 
the information and acknowledges that 
he or she still wishes to withdraw. 

If, for some reason, the VA disability 
rating is withdrawn or reduced, SBP cov- 
erage may be resumed if the retiree 
makes a request within one year. 

Divorce. If a service member's marriage 
ends, SBP deductions stop when the retiree 
notifies the Defense Finance and Account- 
ing Service. No more deductions are made 
unless the retiree remarries. The retiree 
then has a year to opt out of the benefit for 
the new spouse. Retirees who do not notify 
the DIAS of their remarriage, and therefore 
fail to decline coverage with approval of the 
new spouse, will owe any premiums not de- 
ducted from their retirement pay. 

SBP benefits also can be provided for 
ex-spouses, and courts can order cover- 
age for them. They are eligible for bene- 
fits at the same cost as spouses. 

Contact: http://militarypay.defense.gov/ 
survivor/sbp 


TRANSITION ASSISTANCE 

Most major installations offer a variety 
of services to retiring service members. 
Job-hunting seminars, one-on-one assis- 
tance with writing résumés and computer- 
ized job banks are a few of the services 
available to retirees. 

The Defense Department has set up a 
one-stop website called TurboTAP with 
guidebooks and other resources that can 
be downloaded and links to information 
on a variety of transition assistance sup- 
port. Registration is required. 

Contact www.turbotap.org 
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Helping Heroes 
With Their Homes 4 


Quicken Loans can help you get the most out of 
your VA Loan — a benefit you've earned through 
your dedication to our country. 


A VA Loan allows you to: 
* Buy a home with no money down. 
* Refinance up to 100% of your home’s value. 
» Save money with historically low rates. 


* Pay no mortgage insurance (PMI), 
and have lower monthly payments. 


We're honored to serve you. 


Quicken Loans is proud to support Veterans Service Organizations. 
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Call Quicken Loans today! 
(855) 767-2594 Quicken Loans 


QuickenLoans.com/MilitaryTimes Engineered to Amaz Saat 
VAI 


Quicken Loans Inc, is a licensed mortgage lender. Arizona: Quicken Loans Inc. 16425 North Pima, Suite 200, Scottsdale, AZ 85260, Mortgage Banker License #BK-0902939; Arkansas: Quicken Loans 
Inc,, 1050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit MI 48226-1906, (888) 474-0404; California: Licensed by Department of Corporations, CA Residential Mortgage Lending Act: Colorado: Quicken Loans Inc., 

1050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit MI 48226-1906, (888) 474-0404; to check the license status of your mortgage broker, visit http/Avww.dorastate.co.us/real-estate/index htm; Georgia: Residential 
Mortgage Licensee (#11704) - 1050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit MI 48226-1906; Illinois: Residential Mortgage Licensee #4127 - Department of Financial and Professional Regulation, 1050 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Ml 48226-1906; Massachusetts: Quicken Loans Inc., Mortgage Lender License #ML-3030; Minnesota: not an offer for a rate lock agreement: Mississippi: Licensed by the Mississippi 
Department of Banking and Consumer Finance; New Hampshire: Licensed by the NH Banking Department, #6743MB; New Jersey: Licensed Mortgage Banker - NJ Department of Banking, first (and/or 
second) mortgages only; New York: Licensed Mortgage Banker - NYS Banking Department; Oregon: Quicken Loans Inc. - License # ML-1387; Pennsylvania: Licensed as a first Mortgage Banker by the 
Department of Banking and licensed pursuant to the Pennsylvania Secondary Mortgage Loan Act; Rhode Island: Licensed Lender; Texas: Quicken Loans Inc. 1050 Woodward Ave, Detroit, MI 48226; 
Virginla; Licensed by Virginia State Corporation Commission, License # MC-1738. Quicken-Loans Nationwide Mortgage Licensing System #3030. Restrictions may apply. 


© 2000-2012 Quicken Loans Inc., All rights reserved, Lending services provided by Quicken Loans Inc., a subsidiary of Rock Holdings Inc. “Quicken Loans” is a registered service mark of Intuit Inc, used | 
under license. 
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Only one kind of autoinsurance. 
is earned once, but may be handed 


g Ji hiscd: rs = A Ah . . 
members, veterans who have honorably served and their families is without 


ape 


equal. It’s why we sav ‘e members 
to USAA Auto Insurance. 


At USAA, our commitmen 
ae 


Begin your legacy. Get a quote. | 


[ usaa.com/insurance | 800-531-3550 


Insurance Banking Investments Retirement Advice We know what it means to serve? 


‘Average Annual Savings based on countrywide survey of new customers from 10/1/10 to 9/30/11, who reported thelr prior insurers’ premiums when they switched 
to USAA. Savings do not apply in MA. : 

Use of the term “member” does not convey any legal, ownership of eligibility rights for property and casualty insurance products. Ownership rights are limited to eligible 
policyholders of United Services Automobile Association. The term “honorably served” applies to officers and enlisted personnel who served on active duty, in the Selected 
Reserve or National Guard and have a discharge type of “Honorable.” Eligibility may change based on factors such as marital status, rank or military status, Contact us to 
update your records, Adult children of USAA members are eligible to purchase auto or property insurance if their eligible parent purchases USAA auto or property insurance, 
Automobile insurance provided by United Services Automobile Association, USAA pan Insurance Company, USAA General Indemnity Company, Garrison Property and 
Casualty Insurance Company, USAA County Mutual Insurance Company, San Antonio, TX, and is available only to persons eligible for P&C group membership. Each company has 
sole financial responsibility for its own products, © 2012 USAA, 134581-0312 


